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PREFACE 


THE ancient mansion of Madingley, near Cam- 
bridge, begun in 1543 by Sir John Hynde, and 
completed late in the reign of Elizabeth by his son, 
Sir Francis, which survived the disorders of the Great 
Rebellion, and outlived not only the last of the 
Stuarts but many a reign since, claims in these later 
days yet another memorable association; for during 
the year 1861 it was the home of the young Prince, 
then pursuing his academic studies at Cambridge, 
who afterwards came to the throne of these realms as 
King Edward VII. 

The ruined escutcheons and badges of the Prince of 
Wales that still adorn the old walls, are, however, 
those of another Prince Edward, the son of the eighth 
Henry, who reigned over England as Edward VI. 

What was the nature of his association with 
Madingley Hall is not known, but it is at least an 
interesting coincidence that two Princes of Wales 
should have been connected with it, and that they 
should, at a wide distance of time, have reigned under 
the successive titles of Edward VI. and Edward VII. 


In 1906 the author of these pages undertook the 
ix 
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responsible but attractive task of restoring the old 
Hall, which had fallen into serious decay. Much in- 
terested in this work, in the recovery of forgotten 
features long hidden from view, in the endeavour (so 
far as modern circumstances permitted) to restore the 
original aspect of the building, he was naturally led to 
seek out also the scant records which referred to the 
place, and to the families of Hynde and of Cotton that 
for over three centuries dwelt within its borders. 

When the bare pedigrees, the vague traditions that 
still lingered, the few historic facts that had come 
down concerning it, had been collected together, the 
bold suggestion arose that these dry bones might be 
made to live in the form of a romance, which should 
strive to recall the trials and the anxieties, the joys 
and the aims of times long past. 

It is doubtless a rash experiment for one who has 
spent a long and strenuous life in other labours to 
step thus late on to the literary stage, already crowded 
with others better fitted to prosper. It may well be, 
therefore, that these Tales of Madingley will fail to 
interest the general reader, whose mind is filled with 
the problems, the excitements and the frivolities of 
to-day ; but they may perhaps be welcome to some of 
those who know and love Cambridge and its neigh- 
bourhood, and at least they may help those who 
follow as dwellers in this place, to appreciate its asso- 
ciated memories and to realise something of the lives 
of their predecessors in the troublous times of political 
development. 

These tales, which spread over a period of a hundred 
years, and cover a wide variety of circumstances, have 
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not the advantage of that concentration of interest 
which gathers round the evolution of some single and 
heroic personality. Such interest as they may have is 
necessarily diffused, and the provincials of whom they 
tell do not rise above the level of very ordinary 
mortals; yet it is with such that the ages are mostly 
filled, and round these that gather so many of the 
obscure tragedies and beauties of human life. 

It may be a further disadvantage that, excepting 
the first, these tales cannot well be separately read, 
for some of the characters pass on from one to another 
of them, and there are features in the later tales which 
will be scarcely intelligible without acquaintance with 
the earlier. 

The author does not pretend to accuracy in regard 
to historic fact or archzological data. Such as it is, 
his work is a romance, and must be taken as such, 
although, as far as possible, available knowledge has 
been loyally used. 

The text has not been burdened with notes; but 
some will be found in the Appendix, and, being 
classified into chapters for each tale, they can be 
readily referred to by any who may be interested in 
the data upon which the tales are founded. 

With this brief introduction, the Tales of Madingley 
are left to their fate and to the tender mercies of 
critics. 
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WHEREIN THE READER GETS A GLIMPSE OF THE MOATED 
GRANGE AND OF THE DWELLERS THEREIN 


In the time of Elizabeth every able-bodied man was 
expected to take his part in the defence of England, 
and there were annual musters and trainings of all 
men liable to serve; each one, according to his means, 
being expected to possess arms or to learn to use 
them; and to furnish horses and men fully equipped, 
if his means warranted it. 

It was on a summer morn of the year 1593, the day 
after the appointed officer had made his survey of 
horses and arms available in the large village of 
Histon, distant some four miles both from Madingley 
and from Cambridge. In the sunlit courtyard of the 
old farm-house known as Histon Grange, Kate Rivers, 
and Madge the kitchen wench, were busy polishing 
an old demi-suit of armour, a long sword, a couple of 
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cross-bows, and several pikes, before hanging them 
up again in the small and dilapidated hall, to which 
these weapons, handed down from earlier times, gave 
a certain dignity and interest. 

Her father, a man of some sixty years, who had 
married in mature life and had been for some years 
a widower, stood by, smiling at the vigour with which 
the two girls were completing their task. 

He was proud of his daughter, a girl of eighteen 
years, tall, brown-eyed, ample haired; handsome by 
the joy of youth and health, rather than by any special 
beauty of form or feature. A labourer held an old 
cob ready saddled; a sheep dog waited patiently with- 
out much interest in the proceedings, until his master 
should be ready for the weekly ride to Cambridge 
market. 

John Rivers was a yeoman farmer, whose ancestors 
had lived at the Grange for many generations, and 
had defended it, too, in troublous times. 

It was still surrounded by a moat, but the rickety 
drawbridge had long been a fixture, and the arch of 
the entrance tower, to which it gave access in the old 
days, had been boarded up to serve as a straw store. 
On the opposite side of the courtyard a low gateway, 
crossing the moat on the north, led to the road and 
to the fields, the old road on the south having been 
long disused. The court enclosed by the moat was 
of considerable area, but only the buildings on the 
drawbridge side with their mullioned windows, with 
the tower gateway and its projecting oriel, had any 
architectural interest. The other sides of the court 
consisted of farm buildings, relics of various dates, 
half-timbered and ruinous, though picturesque in the 
moss-grewn decay of their tiled or thatched roofs. 
But the old south front, its red bricks mellowed by 
time, and covered by roses and other creepers, sti!! 
produced a sense of beauty on the passer-by, especially 
when its warm colours glowed in the evening sun- 
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shine, mirrored among the lilies in the waters of the 
moat. 

John Rivers was a sickly man, and his natural in- 
dolence unfitted him for the difficult position he had 
inherited. His ancestors had prospered without the 
expenditure of much effort, when their lands had been 
owned by the monks of Eynsham and rents were low. 
The higher rents of lay ownership required abilities 
and energies which he did not possess. His fortunes 
had fallen to a low ebb, but he felt for the home of 
his fathers the passionate affection of poverty and 
pride. Poor as he was, he still called himself a Rivers 
of Histon Grange and, at least while he lived, the 
old house should not pass to others. What was to 
become of it after, who could tell ? 

As Kate finished rubbing up the breast-plate, she 
was suddenly smitten by a desire to see how it fitted 
her, and applying it over her breast, she called on 
Madge to act as her page and attach the back plate. 
With the help of Rivers himself, and with accompani- 
ment of much laughter, the stiff leather straps were 
got through the buckles, until breast and back plates 
were duly fixed and secured by the waist-belt. The 
armour fitted the girl excellently well. 

Seizing the sword, she then struck a martial attitude 
in such ridiculous contrast with her maiden grace and 
the tender bloom on her cheeks, that the little audience, 
including the old labourer, laughed heartily. But the 
dog started barking and the horse, too, showed dis- 
approval and alarm at the proceedings, for he began 
pulling at the halter and went capering round the 
man who held him. This suggested another freak 
to Kate: 

“Here, Dick,” she said, “bring him along to the 
steps!” and, Dick having managed this after some 
trouble, she sprang on to the horse’s back and flourish- 
ing her sword cried “Hurrah for St. George and our 
good Queen!” 
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The horse, now fully roused by these unwonted 
antics, began in his clumsy, unaccustomed way to 
prance, scattering the laughing spectators ; and before 
his rider had obtained control of the rein, he cantered 
off into the road, while they ran out to see the fun. 

Her brown hair, shaken loose, waved behind her in 
the wind, as with one hand she raised the sword above 
her head, and with the other strove to pull in the rein. 
The old cob, arching his neck and with his tail in 
the air, looked not unlike a war-horse charging the 
foe. 

She had reached the bend of the road before she 
was able to arrest his frenzy, and there she nearly 
collided with a horseman, slowly riding round the 
corner, who was not a little surprised at being thus 
suddenly set upon. 

“What? Is it Kate o’ the Grange charging the 
Queen’s lieges in this warlike fashion?” cried the 
startled rider. Abashed at this sudden meeting with 
young Edward Hynde of Madingley, she made no 
further show of fight, but trotted back to the gateway, 
the young gentleman riding by her side. 

“Fore God! Kate, I took thee for Joan of France, 
and thought my last hour was come; but now, may 
I be thy squire and ride with thee on adventures ? ” 

By this time the girl, at first much ashamed, had 
recovered herself, and as they passed together into the 
court she said: “An if you will be my squire, Master 
Edward,—pray you help me to dismount—I crave 
your forgiveness for my rude onslaught.” 

Edward waved a friendly salute to John Rivers, 
whose brow clouded over as he recognised his land- 
lord’s son, who said: 

“So, Mr. Rivers, your fair daughter brings in a 
prisoner!” 

He sprang off his horse and, supporting her foot, 
helped Kate to dismount. Leaning on his shoulder, 
for the suit was heavy, she slid to the ground, and 
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made him a low and graceful curtsey, in quaint con- 
trast with her warlike trappings. Smiling and flushed, 
she then ran to the kitchen, where Madge, still merrily 
laughing, helped to rid her of the iron garb. 

Rivers, who had been appeased by the attention of 
the young squire to his daughter, held Edward’s horse 
as he mounted again. 

“She is a bonny lass, Master Edward, but I wish 
indeed I had had a son to wear the armour and wield 
the trusty sword !—Time was, when the Grange could 
furnish many men-at-arms !—TI’ll warrant you, Sir,” 
he added gruffly, “if the Rivers were what they were, 
your father, Sir Francis, would not now be taking 
away my land, nor destroying our old church to build 
his mansion!” 

“Nay, Mr. Rivers, we will not on this happy occa- 
sion discuss that unpleasant subject ! ” 

Kissing his hand to Kate, whom he could see bind- 
ing up her hair as he passed the kitchen door, he rode 
briskly away, smiling as he thought of her sudden 
charge and wondering that he had not noticed 
earlier, how farmer Rivers’ daughter had grown 
into a comely and even handsome girl. 
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OF THE BOOKBINDER’S APPRENTICE, THE LORD JUSTICE 
OF THE COMMON PLEAS, AND THE BUILDING OF 
MADINGLEY HALL 


In the last decade of the fifteenth century a poor 
boy of Cambridge, John Hynde by name, was occu- 
pied at a bookbinder’s in that town as messenger and 
menial, to help in house and workshop. 

Although only eight years old, he had learned to 
read, and his industry, together with his willing ser- 
vice, had made him a favourite with his master and 
the craftsmen. The books that lay around, and the 
opportunities he had of seeing the clerks in the 
College libraries, developed his ready intelligence, so 
that when he reached the age of twelve he found a 
place in a scrivener’s office. In due time he passed 
into St. Peter’s College as a poor scholar, paying an 
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entrance fee of one shilling, took his degree, and then 
devoted himself to the study of law. He was appointed 
Recorder of Cambridge in 1520, and soon after became 
a Sergeant-at-Law. 

A distinguished career as a lawyer in London 
brought him to the notice of Thomas Cromwell, then 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge and Lord 
Privy Seal. That eminent statesman had himself 
risen to distinction from a humble station. He became 
the friend and patron of John Hynde, whose path he 
opened to wealth and honours, while by his powerful 
influence he introduced Hynde’s son, Francis, as page 
into the household of the young Prince Edward, after- 
wards Edward VI. 

Happily for John Hynde, he was not involved in the 
tragic fall and disgrace of his patron, beheaded by the 
King in 1540; for Henry VIII. soon after made him 
a Lord Justice of the Common Pleas, bestowed upon 
him the honour of knighthood, and gave him by 
statute the Manor of Madingley. In the lavish squan- 
dering of the monastic estates which a subservient 
Parliament had granted to the King, Hynde received 
also the Manor of Histon, which included two 
churches, one of which had been served by the monks 
of Eynsham. 

It was this Sir John Hynde who in 1543 began to 
build the house of Madingley and decorated it with 
the arms and the badges of his royal patron and of 
Prince Edward, to whose household the boy Francis 
Hynde had been appointed. 

In advancing years, Sir John was glad to spend his 
leisure in building a house near his native town, in 
enclosing an extensive area of park lands, in planting 
trees and improving his estates. His habits had re- 
mained simple and he possessed the wealth of small 
wants besides that of considerable possessions, so that 
the house he built was of moderate size. The ground 
floor consisted mainly of a hall which later became the 
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kitchen of the more extensive pile which was raised 
by his son in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Sir John, who had married Ursula, a daughter of 
the Curzons of Beckall, in Norfolk, died in 1550, leav- 
ing an ample fortune to his son Francis. He was 
buried in London in the church of St. Dunstan’s in 
the West, where an adequate monument set forth 
his virtues. 

Francis Hynde, brought up at the court of Henry 
VIII., warmly supported the King and the reformed 
religion. 

At the death of Edward VI., when the ambition of 
the Duke of Northumberland strove to secure the 
succession for the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, 
Francis prepared to join the standard of the Duke, but 
fortunately for him the overthrow of that nobleman 
and the success of the rival cause of Queen Mary were 
so rapid and complete, that he escaped being com- 
promised. During the troublous years of Mary’s 
reign he lived in obscurity, and therefore in safety 
at Madingley. 

But on the accession of Elizabeth he gladly returned 
to London, and was knighted by the Queen. He 
crippled his fortune in the extravagant luxury of her 
splendid court by competing with others whose re- 
sources were greater than his own. 

For some years he lived in the light of the great 
Queen’s favour, and under the uncertain patronage of 
the nobleman to whose train he had attached himself ; 
but at last disappointments and difficulties came fast 
upon him, and he was glad to retire from the court. 
With his wife, the daughter of Sir Edmund Verney, 
he sought consolation and employment in the manage- 
ment of his estates, and such consideration as could 
be obtained from provincial honours and services. He 
was twice High Sheriff of Cambridgeshire and took 
his part creditably in the administration of his county. 

He so far repaired his fortune that he determined to 
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enlarge the mansion of Madingley and bring it into 
more fit accordance with the refinement of his tastes 
and the larger wants which he had learned to desire 
by his life in London. 

The architecture of the Elizabethan age was mainly 
domestic. Few churches were built or indeed required, 
notwithstanding that, at the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, shrines and chapels in large numbers were 
destroyed. Churches and churchyards granted to 
private persons were allowed to be taken down or 
desecrated at their pleasure. On the other hand, the 
closing of the Wars of the Roses, the spread of culture 
which followed the growth of the art of printing, 
and the prosperity and security of the country, en- 
couraged domestic building with refinements and 
comforts which had not been possible in earlier times, 
when the great houses were liable to attack and neces- 
sarily took the form of fortified castles. 

Following the example of the nobility, the middle 
classes now aimed at providing themselves with larger 
and more luxurious dwellings. Sir Francis Hynde 
resolved to build himself a house more fitting to a 
country squire owning three thousand acres of land, 
than was the first Madingley Hall erected by his 
father. He therefore prepared a plan which was to 
add much to the extent and dignity of the mansion. 
The old south front was to be given up to kitchen 
offices, and its turret to be raised to the higher level 
of the new east front and the northern wing. This 
last was to be flanked by octagonal turrets which 
should contain spiral staircases giving access to the 
several floors; and as the ground to the north sloped 
rapidly away, the building on that side was to be 
carried on massive arches forming an open cloister. 

But there was no stone in the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge, while roads were so impracticable that it 
was very costly to obtain it from a distance. Sir 
Francis was naturally tempted, when close by the 
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church of St. Andrew at Histon, he saw the larger 
church of St. Etheldreda, which he considered not to 
be required, and which would furnish ample materials 
for the proposed building. The fine oaken roof would 
serve for that of the “great hall” which was the main 
feature of the mansions of that period. 

Now his mother, the widowed Lady Ursula, whose 
sentimental affection for the old ecclesiastical system 
had not been wholly dissipated, objected strongly to 
her son demolishing the church of St. Etheldreda ; and 
all the more that she entertained friendly relations 
with old Master Thornton, who at the time of the dis- 
solution had served that church on behalf of the monks. 
He had been pensioned by the King, and living the 
long life of annuitants, he still feebly read the reformed 
service once a week to a small congregation of those 
whose ancestors were buried in the churchyard, and 
to whom long association had endeared the place. 

After the death of his mother, which was closely 
followed by that of the old priest, Sir Francis carried 
out his intention to take down the church and to pro- 
ceed with the building of his new mansion. 

Much local ill-feeling was in consequence aroused ; 
and it is interesting to find that even forty vears later 
the villagers of Histon had not forgotten their griev- 
ance, since they complained to Archbishop Laud that 
“one Sir Francis Hynde did pull down the church of 
St. Etheldreda of Histon, and did thrust the parish- 
ioners upon another small church in the same town, 
to the great wrong of the parishioners thereof, and 
that the lead, timbers, stones, bells, and all other 
materials were sold away by him, or employed to the 
building of his house at Madingley.” 

It was long a legend in the ‘surrounding villages 
that the host of the Lady Ursula, disturbed by this 
profanation, had been seen wandering about the emptv 
rooms at Madingley and among the forsaken and 
desecrated graves of Histon. The old village dames, 
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years after, used to shake their heads mysteriously, 
and pointed out that Sir Francis did not long survive 
the demolition; but inasmuch as he attained the not 
unripe age of sixty-five years, it cannot be said that 
there was any striking evidence that his death had 
been hastened by the destruction of St. Etheldreda’s 
beautiful shrine. 


CHAPTER” Hil 


TELLS OF THE YOUNG SQUIRE’S FALLING IN LOVE, AND 
OF HAPPY MOMENTS PASSING TOO SOON BY THE 
ROADSIDE GATE 


Let us return to the young squire. Edward was 
the only son of Sir Francis Hynde, and had recently 
completed his terms at Clare Hall, Cambridge. He 
had not developed any exceptional abilities in his 
studies at the University, and not proposing either to 
enter the Church nor to follow the Law, he had not 
thought it necessary to work for his degree. 

He was a tall, strongly built, healthy youth of 
graceful and pleasing manners, and looked older than 
his twenty years, for his upper lip was already 
adorned with a light moustache and his chin with a 
small tuft of hair, both daintily trimmed. Without 
being considered handsome, his careful dress, his 
courtesy and bright conversation made him welcome 
among all who knew him. 

When the young man had been suddenly faced by 
the martial figure of Kate o’ the Grange, as related in 
an earlier chapter, he was on his way to see the car- 
penters and masons engaged in the demolition of the 
church at Histon. 

From that day he began to take a more active 
interest in the work—at least he found it necessary to 
go more frequently to Histon; but it is not unlikely 


that the chance of meeting and having a talk with 
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his new acquaintance, had something to do with his 
anxiety that the work at the church should be so 
carried on as not to damage the materials that were 
being removed with great difficulty over almost im- 
passable roads. 

Sir Francis had grown stout and gouty, and he 
cared little to ride, still less to walk, far from his 
home. Pleased to note the readiness of his son to 
undertake the superintendence at Histon, he was him- 
self quite satisfied to look after the arrival of the 
materials and their bestowal upon the building. 

Edward therefore found many opportunities of 
meeting Kate, for his shortest way lay by the bridle 
path that passed the Grange. The girl felt flattered 
by his attentions, and friendly relations were soon 
established between them, notwithstanding the bitter 
feeling of her father towards the Hyndes. 

She had lost her mother very early, had no brother 
or sister, and her father’s straitened means, his 
dissatished and complaining temper, together with 
his failing health and the despondency that was 
gradually overwhelming him, led to their living very 
much to themselves. The Grange, too, was some 
distance away from the village. Kate had devoted 
herself to her father, rarely leaving him; and, within 
her powers, did all she could by her industry to make 
up for his shiftless ways, and to avoid the necessity 
of paying for any help in house or dairy beyond that 
of Madge, whose scanty wages they could ill afford. 

Coming into contact mostly with the rude labourers 
and farm girls of the village, it was a new and 
happy experience for her, since Master Thornton 
had died, to meet a refined and sympathetic acquaint- 
ance to whom, as he won her confidence, she could 
open her heart. 

The old priest had been very dear to her. It had 
been the solace of his later years to teach her letters, 
and to develop her intelligence. He had left to her 
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the very few books that were all his fortune, and 
among others a translation of Homer which they had 
often read together, and which was still her com- 
panion in the rare moments of her leisure. Her 
father was a sympathetic listener to the woes of 
Andromache or of Helen, for his tastes lay rather in 
the direction of letters than of farm labours, while 
his intercourse with some of the discontented at Cam- 
bridge, who were beginning to be known as 
“Puritans,” brought about many discussions with 
his daughter on the religious controversies of the 
times, and lifted her above acceptance of the ordinary 
course of village life with its round of rude labours 
and coarse pleasures. 

One warm afternoon, when she had earned a short 
rest after long hours of work, and when her father, 
after the mid-day meal, had gone to look after his 
labourer in the field, Kate sat perched on a gate at 
the end of the little plantation that adjoined the 
Grange. She wore a simple bodice of dark material 
open at the neck, and laced loosely across her breast, 
until it was drawn close at the waist over a short 
skirt covered in front by a white apron. A broad up- 
standing band or collar of linen edged her bodice and 
left her neck bare, while over her head was folded a 
kerchief covered by a broad straw hat that protected 
her from the sun. She was busy knitting yellow 
stockings of worsted, such as were then coming into 
fashion. 

Kate had turned out a litter of young pigs into 
the close, and sat there to look after those mischievous 
young things. She knew indeed that Edward Hynde 
was with the workmen; for, from her lattice, she had 
seen him pass half an hour before, and it may be that 
his probable return that way had something to do 
with her presence there, beyond the need to keep an 
eye on the lively little swine. 

Presently there was a sound of footsteps. The 
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young girl did not look up, but she knitted a little 
faster. As the young squire approached he saw her, 
hesitated a moment, and then came up to her side. 
Passing his arm over the rail on which she was sitting, 
he leaned against the gate, and seemed to settle him- 
self pleasantly for a long talk. 

“Greeting, gentle Kate!” he said, “busy as 
always?” 

Her face was in deep shadow, and as he looked up 
to it, she raised her eyes a moment with a friendly 
smile. 

“May I not know what are those strange things that 
you are making ?”’ 

“These,” she answered, “are for a pair of long 
nether hose. This knitting is a new art which I have 
learned from my aunt, the miller’s wife, and there is 
ready sale for these things among the tradesmen’s 
wives at Cambridge. None that wishes to be con- 
sidered in the fashion will now wear the old kind, of 
cloth or blanket. They say that in London the ladies 
of the court wear hose of black silk, as doth the Queen 
herself.” 

“When I go to London, Kate, I will obtain some 
silk thread of Spain or Milan; and your skilled fingers 
shall prepare what great ladies will be proud to wear, 
and pay for too—for my mother says such are paid 
for in gold.” 

“Alas! mine are only paid for in silver, but that is 
welcome enough to me!” 

“Marry, Kate,” he went on, “you must hasten to 
make what you can, for I just now remember me, that 
Master Lea, a learned fellow of the College of St. 
John, has devised a kind of machine to produce these 
stockings on a frame, so that any lout by turning a 
handle shall vie with thy talent.” 

“T hope that is but a false alarm, Master Edward, 
and I like not your rumoured engine—but how comes 


this learned Master to think of stockings?” 
Cre 
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“Well, it is a merry tale as I hear. There is a 
certain clothier in Cambridge, one Davenant, who has 
a winsome daughter marvellously skilled in the 
knitting of hosen < 

“Verily, I know her, Master Edward, she is the 
best knitter in these parts, and we all but strive to 
approach her skill.” 

“Well, now; you must know that Master Lea would 
have wedded Mary Davenant, but he is only a sorry 
looking wight, and his suit would have been more 
fittingly urged twenty years before to some other 
maid—any way, he found no favour in the eyes of 
this knitting girl, who indeed made choice of a 
younger and more lovable lover—and the tale is that 
Master Lea, angered at her scorn of his addresses, 
devised this engine of the devil to ruin her trade!” 

“Til luck to him then, Master Edward!” 

“Methinks, though, that this tale was set about by 
the favoured rival, for as with Helen in the old book, 
fair maidens still breed strife among the gallants! 
But go to, and make all you can, and may be that 
Master Lea’s hosen will not wear; or the dames, in 
defence of their sex, will not buy them! ” 

“But, Kate,” he went on after a pause, “I wanted 
to tell you how sorry I am that the last of the oak 
beams has been taken down from the church.” 

“Tt is well that you are sorry about this work, 
Master Edward,” she said, looking down to him with 
an attempt at a frown. 

“Nay, but my sorrow is only that the work draws to 
an end !—that I shall now have less cause to come to 
Histon, and may not have sweet opportunity of talk 
with thee! Tell me—is. Mr. Rivers less angry with 
us now?” 

“Ah no, Master Edward—he is still very bitter 
about it all, and distressed concerning many matters. 
By your father’s enclosure of the common field last 
spring, he has lost half of our remaining land; his 
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share of the compensation has been taken by the 
attorney, in part satisfaction of the rent that he owes 
to Sir Francis. I fear there is too little land now 
to Salle him to get a living! Dark days lie before 
usc” 

“God knows I would not grieve you, Kate! But 
methinks it were better for your father to leave the 
Grange. Sir Francis would allot to him a pleasant 
cottage where he would find rest from anxiety and 
some comfort of peace for his remaining years.” 

“Master Edward, you know not my father! JI, his 
daughter, have accepted the new conditions, am ready 
to be poor, to work and to forget the past! But he— 
not I—is truly the last of our race! He cannot for- 
get that from the days of King Edward IV. the Rivers 
were sturdy yeomen of many acres, that for genera- 
tions they lived at this Grange, and were laid to rest 
where so many moss-grown graves bear the name of 
the Rivers, by the ruin of their church! He lives 
helplessly in the memories of the past, and fails to 
fulfil what is required in these harder times, for which 
I fear he is ill fitted! My poor father! His life is 
the glass house of a dream which is being slowly 
shattered, so that little is left him but despair! Ah, 
Master Edward, it were kindness of Sir Francis to 
let him end his days in his old place! It may not be 
for long!” Her eyes filled with tears and her 
knitting stopped. 

Edward drew nearer to her, and his arm over the 
rail of the gate gently circled her waist, while his 
right hand stroked hers as they rested on her lap. 

“Be sure, Kate, that I will do all I can to help 
you! But the bailiff wants the Grange, and presses 
on my father that otherwise much must be expended 
in providing a new homestead for this estate.” 

“Yes ” she said, “I know—he talks to us as if he 
were our friend, but he wants our room, and he will 
so work that he gets it!” 
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‘“Not so soon, may be, as he thinks, Kate! Per- 
haps I may yet put off the evil day.” 

He continued to stroke her hands as he looked up 
to her face, until he saw the brown eyes shine bright 
again, and she gave him a look of silent thanks. The 
industrious fingers forgot their work, and the happy 
minutes passed unnoticed in satisfied silence. 

The afternoon sun shone around them, the birds 
sang, the little pigs gathered by the gate with low 
grunts of wonder, and the hum of bees arose from the 
honeysuckle that twined over the hedge. 

Suddenly, as if roused by some alarm, she slid 
down from the gate and ran off towards the Grange, 
turning her flushed face to him as she waved a smiling 
farewell. 

Edward lingered a short while and then hastily 
strode towards Madingley. 


CHAPTER-TV 


LADY HYNDE MAKES A DISCOVERY AND HER SON RIDES 
UNWILLINGLY TO VISIT LADY COTTON AT LANDWADE 


THE next day was Sunday, and the young man sat 
in the family pew at the little church in Madingley 
Park. In the solemnity of the simple service he 
associated his love vaguely with all that was good and 
true. It seemed to him that among the mercies for 
which he joined in giving grateful thanks to God, not 
the least was the sweet intercourse that he had enjoyed 
with his new friend. 

As the echo of the vicar’s text died away, Edward’s 
thoughts soon wandered, his young soul filled with 
the vision of Kate’s brown eyes and trusting smile. 
Her loneliness, her courage, her uncertain future in- 
terested him. Was he in love with her? He did not 
know, but he longed for the Monday to come, when 
he might go to Histon and haply see her again. She 
was becoming necessary to his life. 

In the evening, after a long walk alone, he found 
his mother and Sir Francis sitting in a small with- 
. drawing chamber, which as yet was the only one 
available. Lady Hynde was reproaching her husband 
that he tolerated so long the foolish old man at the 
Grange, when he knew that the place was required by 
the bailiff for the proper working of the estate. Sir 
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Francis did not like to be troubled, and preferred to 
let things slide and settle themselves ; but Lady Hynde 
was a shrewd business woman, and did not hesitate to 
say her mind, although, as she often found, the 
worthy knight was not easy to move. 

Edward ventured to intervene, urging that the 
buildings of the Grange were ruinous and past repair, 
that enclosure by a moat was unsuited to modern 
requirements, and that it would be better to provide 
a new homestead in another situation. He was 
pleasantly surprised to find his father supporting that 
view. 

“Don’t you think, sir, that in the circumstances it 
would be kind to let old Rivers end his days at the 
Grange? His daughter says it will kill him if he is 
driven out.” 

“So?” said Lady Hynde, “there is a daughter? 
What is her name?” 

“Kate,” answered the young squire, unable to pre- 
vent a slight colour rising to his cheeks. 

‘““And how old is she?” inquired Lady Hynde with 
a new interest in the subject. 

“Well, I suppose you would say she was quite a 
young woman now,” he answered. “Don’t you re- 
call her, mother, two years ago, when she was May 
Queen on the village green?” 

“Yes,” she said, “a comely young wench she was, 
and repeated her lines well! I do remember now that 
she lost her mother as a child, and was brought up 
by the miller’s wife at Madingley mill—with that 
young scapegrace Martyn Lang.” 

“That fellow,” Sir Francis broke in, “has been in 
trouble for poaching lately—the miller can make 
nothing of him, and I hear that the young rascal is’ 
going to join one of the expeditions to Virginia. 
The best thing he can do, too—a wild life of adventure 
will suit him ; but if he stops about here he will, sure 
enough, finish with a rope round his neck! Why! 
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now I think of it, they said that girl was in love with 
him and also going to America! ” 

“°Tis not true, sir—she will never forsake her 
father,” said Edward with a decision which surprised 
his mother. 

“Well, well!” Sir Francis went on, “but Martyn 
is not a bad-looking lad, and there is no knowing 
what a lass will fancy! Now the right and sensible 
thing for her to do was to marry my bailiff! I know 
he hinted as much to Rivers, but that old fool would 
not hear of it, because, forsooth, Tom was the son of 
a common labourer, and unfit, I suppose, to mate with 
the precious Rivers! Tom is a hard-working and 
clever fellow, and will get on, and if he married the 
daughter, then the old man could live with them at 
the Grange, and we should all be suited!” 

The mention of these two possible, though vulgar, 
rivals made Edward feel uncomfortable. The sug- 
gestion that the situation might be saved by Kate’s 
marriage with the bailiff did not commend itself to 
him. He began rather anxiously to wonder if it had 
arisen in her mind, and he said rather dubiously, 
“She has had some training in letters from old 
Master Thornton, and is too good for that fellow, who 
thinks of nothing but crops and cattle!” 

“But who tells you all this?” inquired the good 
lady, with a humorous twinkle in her eye. 

‘““She told me herself,” he answered, adding in ex- 
planation, ‘‘a few days ago, I met her near the Grange 
on my way from the work at the church, and had a 
word with her about her father’s objections to it, and 
his giving up of the Grange. She was telling me, 
mother, that her ancestors have been there for genera- 
tions, and I must confess that I am sorry for him!” 

There the subject dropped; but Lady Hynde, sitting 
silently in her chair, smiled as she recognised that 
her boy had grown to be a man now, and might begin 
to take an inconvenient interest in the village 
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wenches. It occurred to her that this sympathy for 
Kate might give rise to warmer feelings, and that his 
mother would be wise to keep her eyes open. 

He was now her only son, for his brother Anthony 
had died two years before, and the name which the 
boy had scratched on the clunch mantel was a frequent 
reminder of that great sorrow. 

That night she told Sir Francis that on considera- 
tion she was disposed to approve of a proposal that 
he had recently made to send their son to see the 
world in London, and that she considered the present 
time was convenient to give effect to it. 

Lady Hynde was a woman of decision, and next 
morning at breakfast she announced, to Edward’s 
great disappointment, that she was going that very 
day to visit the Cottons of Landwade, and would re- 
quire her son’s escort. Old Lady Cotton was a 
cousin of the Verneys and therefore related to Lady 
Hynde, who wished to pay a long-promised visit, 
before the young knight, Sir William Cotton, started 
with his wife for London, where he proposed to 
spend some months, and to take part in the bright life 
of the court. 

Accordingly the young squire, instead of going to 
Histon, rode unwillingly with his mother along the 
road to Newmarket, a servant riding behind with two 
leather sacks hanging to his saddle, containing such 
personal necessaries as might be required for a short 
visit. 

Some days therefore passed before Edward was 
able to go to Histon, but neither in going nor in 
returning did he see anything of the girl. Not 
without difficulty he found some excuse for going 
again the next day, and as he passed the Grange he 
whistled with a cheerfulness which he did not feel. 
He hoped that Kate might have seen him go by, and 
who could say if on his return he might not again 
find her sitting on the gate? 
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Alas! she was not there, but as he passed he was 
annoyed to find Tom the bailiff coming out of the 
gateway! He ventured to ask him if Mr. Rivers 
was in, but was told that the farmer had gone to 
Cambridge. . 

He thought it impossible in these circumstances to 
stop to make inquiry for Kate, and was fain to walk 
on sullenly with the bailiff, who happily was going to 
Histon village, so that the young squire was soon able 
to turn away from him on the path to Madingley, 
anxiously wondering as he went whether the bailiff 
had been talking to Kate, and if he had been pressing 
his suit. He felt that this uncertainty could not con- 
tinue; that he must see the girl and know what her 
feelings were towards himself. As to his own he had 
now no doubt. 
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KATE ATTENDS SERVICE AT MADINGLEY CHURCH AND 
GOES TO THE MILL BY THE WOODLAND PATH 


Wuat was Edward’s surprise as he came out with 
his father and Lady Hynde from Madingley church 
next day, to see Kate sitting at the back of the church, 
simply but neatly dressed, with a white kerchief over 
her neck, apparently unconscious of his passing near, 
for she did not look up. He could only wonder why 
she should be there! On the way to the Hall he 
looked back, and saw her going alone up the hill, 
by the path that led over the common to Madingley 
windmill. Instead of entering the Hall, therefore, he 
strolled into the wood towards Coton, and, once 
within the cover, he ran on so as to meet Kate where 
the path to the mill skirted the wood. As he reached 
the place, flushed and excited, he saw her through 
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the clumps of gorse slowly coming up the path, and 
in a few moments she stood before him. 

She looked up without surprise. He took her hand 
in both his. 

“Kate, dear Kate! I have been wretched! Where 
have you been? And why are you here?” 

Instead of following the path he helped her through 
a gap in the hedge, and they stood in a green ride of 
the wood that extended from the park to close by the 
mill house. 

“T knew, Master Edward, that you would wonder 
why I was not at Histon. My uncle, the miller, has 
been grievously sick, and my poor aunt, herself far 
from well, sent a message pressing my father to let 
me go to their help. You must know that I spent my 
early days with her, and she has been a second mother 
to me, and I am glad to be useful in her trouble! 
She wished me to go to the church to pray that his 
life may be spared, and in her kindness she thought 
the sunshine and the walk would refresh me after our 
long watches.” 

Edward put his arm round her and held her hand 
as he drew her close to him, walking slowly towards 
the mill. “My poor Kate,” he said, “how good and 
loving you are! How sweet it is to be with you 
again! How anxious and distressed I have been not 
to see you for so long—but it has taught me that I 
love you—that I cannot live without you—I dread to 
lose you—I want to keep you near me—always!” 

The conies ran across the grass, bright with the 
sunshine playing through the leaves; the disturbed 
wood pigeons flew away overhead all unnoticed as 
the lovers strolled very slowly towards the mill. Kate 
said nothing, but she leaned her head on his breast 
and felt that heaven was near. 

“They say, Kate,” he whispered, “that the Histon 
bailiff wants to marry you. Tell me truly, do you 
care for him? I cannot believe it, but I feared that 
perhaps—to help your father——” 
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“Dear Master Edward,” she answered, “if my 
father had told me before he offended the bailiff by 
refusing him so roughly—who knows what I might 
have done? But now it is impossible—since I have 
known you, and,” she added archly, looking up for a 
moment, “I hear he is going to marry the daughter of 
Master Starkey !” 

“What! Of my father’s attorney? That old fox? 
And JI’ll warrant she is an ill-favoured maid, and 
her only beauty is her money. But see! We are 
already near the mill; my dearest, I love you, I love 
you, Kate; I can think of nothing but you, and now 
that I must go back alone, my thoughts, my dreams 
will be of thee 2 

He pressed her closer to him as they lingered in 
the shadow of the trees, but Kate, seeing the mill 
house near, remembered her duty, forgotten awhile in 
the fulness of her happiness. 

“Dear Master Edward, indeed I must go! I have 
been away too long. Good-bye!” 

She stood away from him as she spoke, and offered 
her hand, but Edward took her head in his hands, 
and gently kissed her forehead. Then, unable to 
master himself after this first embrace, he clasped her 
passionately in his arms, kissed her cheek, her neck, 
till the girl gently pushed herself free, and again 
crying “Good-bye! good-bye!” she passed through 
the undergrowth to the footpath, now close to the 
mill gate. 

Edward could only call after her: “Meet me here 
to-morrow, Kate, at the same time! ” 

The miller’s wife, looking out of the window of the 
sick man’s room, was glad to see Kate returning; 
and, although she saw her wave her hand to someone 
unseen, the incident made no lasting impression on 
Mistress Lang, whose heart was already overfull of 
anxiety and fears. 


CHAPTER V1 


EDWARD HYNDE LOOKS OVER THE FENS FROM MADINGLEY 
HILL, AND MEETS WITH UNEXPECTED ADVENTURE IN 
THE WOOD 


On the morrow Edward Hynde came to the wood in 
good time with the delightful anticipation of meeting 
his ladylove. 

As he went, he heard the barking of a dog, but 
although there had recently been complaints about 
poachers, he heeded not, caring only to reach the 
trysting place. There he waited, as it seemed to him, 
a long long time, and seeing no one, crossed into the 
path whence he could see the mill house and the old 
mill on Madingley Rise, its sails driven by a gentle 
breeze and sweeping silently on in their majestic and 
regular motion. 

No one was visible about the mill; Kate must be 
detained—she would come anon—he must patiently 
wait. 

Madingley Hill, rising two hundred feet over the 
sea, is notable in the flat land of Cambridgeshire, and 
affords a widespread view, which to the east extends 
beyond Cambridge and the turrets of the beau- 
tiful chapel of King’s College, to the Gog Magogs 
and to the low hills of Essex. As Edward waited 
he looked out to the north along the slope that led 
down to the fen country some miles away, and afar in 
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the blue haze he saw the Isle of Ely rising among its 
marshes, and the tower and lantern of its sacred fane. 

Kate came not, but it was pleasant waiting for her, 
watching the broad sunlit landscape, picking out the 
churches of Girton, of Histon, of Oakington, and other 
villages that dotted the plain. 

Then a boy came out from behind the mill, leading 
a horse bearing a couple of sacks of flour, and as 
Edward withdrew under the shelter of the trees, he 
heard the snatches of a happy song fading away in the 
distance, and watched the horse passing down the hill 
till it was lost among the trees on the way to Girton. 

Still no sign of Kate. He therefore boldly advanced 
to the mill house, passed through the trim little garden 
to the porch smothered in roses, and gently knocked 
at the door. His attentive ear caught the sound of a 
light, quick step on the stair, and in a moment the 
door was opened by Kate herself, looking tired and 
anxious, and holding her forefinger to her mouth to 
signify that he was not to speak. 

She kept the door only slightly open and hastily 
whispered: ‘‘Dear Master Edward, I cannot come— 
the miller is very ill—the leech says our care must 
know no rest, for by even we shall know if he is to 
live or die. Farewell, Master Edward! Pray God 
that he may be spared to us!” 

The door was gently closed and the young squire 
was soon in the wood again, disappointed but also 
sorrowful, for the jovial miller was a general favourite. 

He walked leisurely across a clearing, where some 
trees had been felled in the last season, and some of 
the trunks still lay waiting the convenience of the 
sawyer. As he entered the green drive he saw a 
white terrier rush barking after a rabbit into the thick 
undergrowth, and a moment after he noticed a youth 
of about his own age and build, dressed like a man 
of the people, who stood barring the way and appar- 
ently waiting for him. 
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“Oh! it is you, Martyn, is it? Methought your 
month in jail had taught you a lesson. Get out of 
my way. What right have you in my father’s 
woods ?” 

Martyn did not stir, but closed a tight grasp upon 
a thick stick which he held at his side. ‘As much 
right as you have to follow Mistress Kate, and to 
want to make her your leman!” 

“Scoundrel !” Edward cried, his eyes flashing; “for 
her sake, I would avoid a quarrel with thee, varlet ! 
Make way and begone!” 

But Martyn stood still. There was no room to pass 
him. Edward wore a light rapier, carried by gentle- 
men at that time; in his case more for ornament than 
for use, in which indeed he was as yet unpractised. 
He drew it, however, and stepped forward towards his 
foe. 

Instantly Martyn raised his cudgel, and with a swift 
blow struck his adversary’s sword near the hilt and 
out of his hand, the broken blade and hilt falling into 
the brushwood. 

Before Martyn could again raise his weapon, the 
young squire had rushed upon him and seized him by 
the throat. The stick fell from Martyn’s hand, and a 
furious struggle ensued, in the course of which they 
rolled over each other and violent blows were ex- 
changed, until Edward succeeded in holding down his 
antagonist and placing.a knee on his chest, gripping 
his throat with such grim strength that Martyn, un- 
able to breathe, was fain to stretch out his arms and 
give up the struggle. 

Edward rose, his right eye bruised; he snatched up 
the stick, picked his broken blade from the bushes, 
and after a look of defiance went on his way. No word 
was spoken. Martyn slowly got up, his nose bleeding ; 
he shook his fist at the retiring figure, muttering a 
vow of vengeance on this son of the Hyndes. 


CHAPTER VII 


TROUBLES ARISE AT THE MILL HOUSE WHILE THE MILLER 
LIES SICK OF A FEVER. 


Martyn LanG whistled for his dog, went out of the 
wood to the back of the mill house, where he washed 
his face at the well, and having arranged his disordered 
clothing, walked sullenly back to Cambridge, consoling 
himself as best he could with an extra tankard of ale 
at the Mitre tavern. 

Miller Lang had two sons: William, who was five 
years older than Martyn, had developed much mech- 
anical ingenuity, and finding little scope for it at the 
mill, had moved to Norwich, where he worked out 
various appliances which brought him into note in 
that place. 

Neither did Martyn settle at the mill. He cared not 
for the tedious routine of steady work, but went off 
early to London, much to his father’s disappointment. 
He spent there nearly a year, and little was known as 
to how he passed his time or earned wherewithal to 
live, but it was said that he had fallen into bad com- 
pany, had been involved in street brawls; and there 
was indeed a rumour, which much distressed the miller 
and his wife, that Martyn narrowly escaped being 
convicted for horse stealing, which at that time might 
involve the penalty of death. 


He had recently appeared at the mill and announced 
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his intention of going to Bristol to join one of the 
expeditions by which Sir Walter Raleigh was endeav- 
ouring to colonise that American land, to which he had 
given the name of Virginia, in honour of the Maiden 
Queen. Martyn was not welcome at the mill, but his 
father gave him such assistance as enabled him to live 
in Cambridge until the time came for him to join the 
‘“Western Hope,” on which he proposed to sail to 
America. 

The day after the encounter in the wood, Martyn 
walked over to the mill and sat in the kitchen waiting 
until his mother should come down from the sick-room. 
He loved his father, and was sincerely glad to know 
that the crisis of the fever had passed, and that the 
miller might now be expected to recover. 

Presently he heard a step on the stairs. It was Kate 
Rivers, who came and busied herself in preparing the 
evening meal, 

In answer to his question as to his father’s condition, 
she was glad to be able to tell him that he had taken 
food, was now sleeping, and that Mistress Lang was 
also resting by the bedside. 

Kate said no more, but went on with her prepara- 
tions. She was thinking of Edward Hynde, expecting 
that he would have called that day to inquire after 
the miller; but although she had often looked out of 
the window towards the wood, she had seen nothing 
of her lover. He indeed was at home under the care 
of Lady Hynde, who had been alarmed to learn that 
her son had had a struggle with a poacher, and was 
glad to keep the lad in bed, busying herself with 
poultices and ointments to relieve his disfigurement. 

Kate, knowing nothing of what had taken place, 
was disappointed and little inclined to talk. 

After a long silence, Martyn turned from his seat in 
the ingle nook. 

“Kate,” he said, “I am sorry to have been such a 
trouble to my father. I wish it could have been 
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different, but, you see, I could not settle here at the 
mill. 1 might perhaps have taken to it, Kate, if you 
had listened to mea year ago, before I went to London ; 
but I love a roving life, to see new places, to find 
adventures! Queen Bess does not want soldiers, or 
I might have made my way, but now I shall go to the 
new lands over the sea, and may be I shall come 
back with gold and fame.” 

Kate did not answer, and after another pause Martyn 
went on: ‘Kate, I could have done much for your 
sake! If you had loved me, I should have tried to 
stay here and help my father. Say, is it too late? 
You know we were brought up together as children. 
You were always kind to me! Can’t you be more to 
me than a sister?” 

Kate turned to him a look of sympathy. “It cannot 
be, Martyn. Our natures are too different. 1 wish’ 
I could help you, indeed Ido! But I cannot care for 
you otherwise than as a friend. Indeed, | don’t be- 
lieve all the tales that are told about you, Martyn. 
Go to the new country over the seas, and may be 
there, or in fighting the Spaniards, you may win fame 
and gold as you say, and come back to tell us wondrous 
tales. Did you see Sir Walter in London?” 

“No,” answered Martyn laconically and seemed un- 
willing to explain what circumstances had brought him 
into contact with the expedition. 

Presently he turned to her and bluntly asked, 
“What did Edward Hynde come here for y esterday ee 
Then with a sneer he added, “ Was it to ask after the 
miller?” 

Kate was rather confused by this sudden turn of the 
conversation. 

““T suppose so,” she said. 

““And what was he doing in the wood with you the 
day before? Be careful, Kate! I was there, and 
yesterday [ had it out with the young gentleman! I 
think you won’t see him for a day or two!” 
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“What do you mean?” she cried, as she stood 
before him with a look of anger and anxiety. 

Martyn smiled grimly, as he recalled the struggle. 
“Don’t be alarmed,” he said, ‘we did have a tussle, 
but I got as good as I gave, and I have the marks of 
his knuckles on my throat! He has plenty of pluck 
and can hit hard, and though he got a black eye, 
there’s no great harm done; but we shall both be sore 
for a bit.” 

He saw her look of relief. 

“So you are fond of him, are you?” he said, sud- 
ee springing up, glaring at her and clenching his 

sts. 

“T tell thee, Kate,—I hate him !—He will ruin thee 
if he has not done so already! I hate him! And 
shame on thee to be the toy of one of those Hyndes 
who are driving thy father from hearth and home!” 

Kate’s eyes flashed as she faced him. “Silence! 
and shame on you to think and say such things! ” 

Martyn turned away from the look of indignation 
which she fixed upon him. 

At the same time, Mistress Lang came down the 
stair, awakened by the loud talking. “My child,” 
she said gently, “go sit thee upstairs awhile—and 
Martyn, pray go! Your loud talking will wake your 
father.” 

Kate felt guilty and very sorry to have disturbed 
her aunt. She went upstairs. It was a quarter of an 
hour before she heard the house door softly closed, 
and from the lattice saw Martyn walking out of the 
garden. She wondered if he had said anything to 
Mistress Lang about Edward Hynde. 


CHAPTER. Vill 


THE MILLER’S WIFE GIVES GOOD ADVICE, AND SHOWS 
HOW THE PATH OF LOVE MAY BE BESET WITH DIFFI- 
CULTIES. 


Durinc the next twenty-four hours the miller’s con- 
dition had so far improved that Mistress Lang felt she 
ought not to keep Kate longer from the Grange, where 
her father was fretting at being left so long alone. 
Before the girl left, they two sat together by the fire- 
side in the kitchen, while the miller dozed in the room 
above, and they talked of the years that little tate had 
spent at the mill house, when, after her mother’s 
death, she had found a welcome there. 

“Those were happy days for me, Aunt Mary, and | 
can never forget the love and kindness of my good 
uncle and your dear self. It is sweet to think of the 
happy past now that the days are dark before us! 
God knows what may happen to my father and 
to.mel® 

“Why bless thee, child! We were glad enough 
to have ye with us—and our master, how proud he 
was to take ye by the hand up there into the mill, and 
show ye the stones going round and the white flour 
a-running down into the sacks! The Lord He didn’t 
see fit to give us a lass of our own and ye were our 
little darter !—Ye talk of dark days, Kate, but they 


were dark davs to the master and me when ye had to 
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leave us! The Lord knows our two lads have been 
little comfort to us; when Martyn’s gone, we old folk 
will be left alone, worse luck! Would God ye could 
stay with us, but it’s kind ye are to have come in our 
trouble, and it’s good of Rivers that he let you come, 
and of course, my dear, ye must go back now, but 
what I should ha’ done without ye, Lord knows!” 

“All will go well now, dear aunt, I am sure, and 
we shall soon have the miller at the mill again! I 
wish the Grange was not so far, that I might look in 
to see you more often, and that uncle, who is so full 
of good sense, could come to see father, and brighten 
us up with his wise advice and cheery ways. We 
never wanted his help more than now!” 

“Well, my girl, methinks ye’ve a difficult time in 
front of ye; but the Lord He’ll help you if you do 
your duty by your father, and I know you will. He’s 
as helpless as a child and as foolish. Has Sir Francis 
been making trouble lately ?” 

“Nay, I don’t think Sir Francis would trouble us 
much; but for the bailiff and the attorney, who are 
always pushing him on.” 

“Has Sir Francis been to talk to Rivers?” 

“Oh no! we have not seen him: for over six 
months.” 

“But, maybe, Master Edward calls in sometimes ?” 
Mistress Lang asked, looking straight at Kate, who 
lowered her eyes, the colour coming to her cheeks. 

“He did come—some weeks ago—but it was a kind 
of accident.” 

“An accident, child?” 

Kate briefly related the story of her ride. 

“And likely, ye’ve been good friends since? I'll 
warrant he likes a chatter with a nice gal when he 
has a chance?” 

Kate hesitated as she answered, “I do see him some- 
times—as he goes by. He is always very kind, and 
I am sure he will do anything he can to prevent 
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Sir Francis from turning my father out of the 
Grange.” 

Mistress Lang, usually very voluble, paused awhile, 
hesitating as to how she should proceed; and before 
Kate could turn the conversation into a safer channel, 
her aunt asked in a soft tone, full of kindness: 

“Did Master Edward call here two days ago, 
Kate 1 

“Yes, aunt.” 

“My child! has Edward Hynde been a-court- 
ing ye?” 

The girl remained silent, looking into the fire. 

“Lord bless your young heart! Ye’ve no mother 
but me, and won’t you tell me?” 

The girl dropped on her knees and buried her face 
in the good woman’s lap. 

“Oh, Aunt Mary, Martyn has been saying some- 
thing to you! Yes, Master Edward has spoken to 
me, he does love me—and I love him too, oh so 
dearly! He is so different from the others! It cannot 
‘be wrong, dear aunt, can it--that I should love him ?” 
Her voice broke into a sob, and she kept her flushed 
face hidden in her hands. ‘Oh, tell me, tell me, I 
don’t know what to do!” 

Mistress Lang stroked the girl’s head, and passed 
her lean fingers lovingly through her hair. ‘When 
did he tell ye, child?” she said. 

“Only on Sunday—when I came from church, and 
he met me at the edge of the wood vy 

“Kate, my child—ye’ve done right to tell me, poor 
motherless thing! Rivers would not have found out 
about it till mayhap it was too late. See now! May 
I talk to ye, Kate, as if I was really your mother ?” 
and taking the girl’s silence for assent, she 
went on: 

“T know how it is. Young and lonesome. Love 
rides easy on that road—and ye don’t know ’un all 
at once, till it’s ower late to turn back; and then 
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Master Edward he’s a nice lad. Hey, Hey! ‘The 
sky it’s full o’ stars and fove it’s full 0’ woes,’ as the 
song says. But there, my girl, ye’ll find lad’s love’s 
a bush o’ broom, hot a bit, soon cold, and then ye’ll 
cool down too, and be glad to get back to yer ain 
side o’ the brook.” 

“Ah no! I love him, indeed I do! I can never 
forget him.” 

“Ye must, child,” the old woman said sternly; “‘it 
must na be, or sorrow and—shame is like to follow ! 
He canna wed thee, can he?” 

Kate was silent, with her face hidden in her hands, 
as her aunt went on: 

“Master Thornton gie thee some larning, and canst 
talk like the gentlefolk, but thou art but a poor lass, 
thy father’s cupboard’s bare enough. And the Lady 
Hynde, she’ll want another mate for her lad than 
thee! An she’ll be right, too, for like blood’s best. 
Mayhap the lad hasn’t looked where the lane leads 
to—and I am afeared it ain’t the road to the church 
—it’s more like to bring shame on thy father’s 
hearth.” 

“Oh, never, never!” she cried, as she rose and 
stood proudly before her aunt, who got up from her 
chair and folded the girl in her arms. 

“Ye see, Kate, that ye must turn back—ye must 
tell him it canna be—it’s best for the lad and for 
thee.” 

“God help him and me then,” she cried, her eyes 
filling with tears. “Ah me! That trouble should 
follow so soon on so sweet a dream! I see I’m not 
a mate for him. I wouldn’t like to stand in his way. 
I will—I will—bid him farewell and set him free, but 
I cannot, cannot forget him.” She rested her head 
on Mistress Lang’s bosom, and sobbed. 

“Ye'll be a brave girl, and it won’t be asy, but ye’ll 
do the right I know, Kate.” 

The girl dried her tears, and grasping the thin 
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hand, “Thank you, thank you, Aunt Mary,” she said, 
“and now I will go ere it be dark.” ' 

In the sick room she found the miller still sleeping ; 
she gently kissed his forehead, and going to her room, 
gathered up her bundle and went quickly down the 
hill in the gathering gloom. 


CHAPTER 4X 


EDWARD PAYS A VISIT TO THE MILLER WHICH DOES NOT 
REALISE HIS EXPECTATIONS. 


As soon as Edward considered himself in a pre- 
sentable condition he set off for the mill house. He 
told his father that the miller had been very ill, and 
that he was going to inquire after him, for he knew 
that Sir Francis had a respect for Master Lang. 
Edward took the public path up the hill, and his 
spirits brightened as he saw the sails of the mill turn- 
ing at the edge of the Rise, and thought of his 
meeting again with Kate. 

But it was Mistress Lang who opened the door to 
him. 

“Good morrow, gentle sir, good morrow! And 
come in, Master Edward! Faith it is kind of you to 
come and inquire about our master, it is indeed. 
Won’t you sit down, Master Edward? Sit here in 
this chair—let me dust it for you—there now! Eh! 
Master Edward, our master has been wonderful sick, 
he has; and we’ve had a doloursome time. Ye see, 
sir, the fever was that bad, that we did not know what 
to do with him, and he couldn’t sleep, and he tossed 
this way and that way like a pea in a frying pan, and 
he was a bit maggotty, and said silly things, and 
wanted to get up and go to the mili. We daren’t 


leave him a minute, and I was that terrible done up, 
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Master Edward, that I couldn’t a carried on much 
longer.” 

As the poor woman paused for breath, Edward ven- 
tured to observe, “But you had your niece, Kate 
Rivers, to help you, for I saw her at church last 
Sunday, and I am sure she would do all she could 
to help.” 

“Yea, verily she did, Master Edward, and she is a 
good kind lass enough, and what I should a done 
without her, faith I canna tell! But ye see, the 
master he’s took a turn, and the fever has left him, 
and by the Lord’s mercy I hope now we shall soon 
have un well again, an verily it’s time he was back 
among his sacks, for the folk don’t like to come with 
their stuff without having their clatter with the master 
—they all like to see him, and he’s always a cheery 
word and a joke for ’em, that he has. And how’s Sir 
Francis, Master Edward, and his good Lady? I hope 
they’re keeping well, though I expect Sir Francis, his 
gout, bothers him a bit—ye see, Master Edward, we’re 
all getting a bit worn out, we are, and the wheels 
begin to creak, and it ain’t asy getting at ’em to oil 
,em, it isn’t—and then there’s that great Hall that 
he’s a building and bringing, they tell me, the roof 
of Histon church to put it there on the top of his 
grand new house! Eh! Master Edward, an it pleases 
her ladyship, I want to come some day, happen when 
I come at Christmas to pay my reverence to her Lady- 
ship, and to see all the wonderful big place that Sir 
Francis has made.” 

“You shall see it all, good Mistress, and I hope 
before Christmas,” Edward interposed. “TIl war- 
rant that Mistress Kate will be staying with you yet 
awhile till the master is about again o” 

“Nay, Master Edward, she’s gone back to the 
Grange, for you see, her old father, he canna get on 
by himself, and he wanted her at home; he’s rather 
a helpless crater, Master Edward, that he is, i’ faith. 
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An she’s a good lass, and does all she can to keep 
things straight, but it’s difficult to keep an empty 
sack upright, as our master says.” 

Edward, having gathered the disappointing intelli- 
gence, promptly rose from his seat, but before he 
could explain that important matters required his 
attendance elsewhere, Mistress Lang broke in again: 

“Now you’d like to see our master, I know ye 
would, good sir, and it’s right glad he’ll be to hev a 
word with you, for he’s wonderful better this last two 
days, an it’ll do un good, it will verily, just to see 
ye, as ye’ve been so very kind as to call to ask after 
him, which it’s very good of ye, faith an it is! Now 
Pll just run up an tell him, and see he’s all right and 
trim, an I won’t be a minute—not a minute, Master 
Edward.” 

The little woman ran up the stairs, and Edward, 
not having succeeded in making his escape before 
this new impediment was put in his way, was fain 
to wait. 

Nor was she long ere she reappeared, and beckoned 
him to come aloft. 

“Come up, good sir, come up! The master he’s 
so glad ye’ve come—this way an it please ye. There, 
John, there’s Master Edward come to see ye now, and 
brought such kind messages from Sir Francis,and her 
Ladyship, verily it is most kind, it is a 

The miller put out his hand from the bedclothes, 
and his round face brightened with a smile, as he 
gripped, with such little strength as he had, the hand 
of the young gentleman, for the miller was touched 
by the kindness of the squire in sending his son 
personally to make inquiry. 

“How are you, Lang? I hope you are feelittg 
better, but the fever has pulled you down, I see.” 

“Eh, sir, I’m not much good, and as wake as a 
cat, as the saying is. I’ma knife that could cut butter 
if it was melted; but, gramercy !—I’m not so wonder- 
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ful bad as I was; and our missus has been looking 
after me, as busy as a hen with one chick!” 

“Tt’s lucky for you, miller, that you have had her 
and Mistress Kate to nurse you and bring you round.” 

“Eh! Master Edward, it’s not much round that I’m 
now! Faith, I’m more like a half-empty sack, and 
I’ll take some filling up again, I reckon.” 

“Well, I hope we shall soon see you about again, 
and I won’t tire you with talking, so I'll bid you 
farewell.” 

‘““An it please ye, Master Edward, I ain’t tired of ye 
yet; it’s doloursome lying on this bedsteddle all the 
day, and a bit dull too, now our Kate has gone, and 
only the tew on us left. But t’owd missus ’tween 
time of the wark, she comes and gabbles a bit. Ye 
see, sir, when she thought I was a going off for good 
an all, t’owd love it come back strong, and faith she’s 
been wonderful kind to me!” 

His wife bent over and kissed him. “Lord bless 
ye, John—but ye’re feeling wake and not that strong 
as ye think ye are, and may be ye’ve talked enough.” 

“Mistress Lang is right, miller, you must rest a bit 
now—and I must go! I must indeed, for I have an 
important business to attend to. Sir Francis will be 
glad to know you are getting better, and I hope we 
shall soon see you on your feet again. Farewell.” 

The miller took his hand, and with a parting grip 
he said, ‘‘God bless you, Master Edward, for coming 
to see me, and when you are so busy, too. Good luck 
to ye, and my respects to Sir Francis and her 
Ladyship.” 

The young gentleman hurried down the stair, and, 
bidding a hasty farewell, he was soon far on his way 
toethe Hall. i 


CHAPTER X 


WHICH SHOWS THAT, WHILE ENJOYING THE PRESENT, 
if MAY BE WISE TO THINK OF THE FUTURE. 


THE important business before the young squire 
was to go to Histon Grange. Having conferred with 
the master carpenter at Madingley, and gathered that 
more of the lead would soon be required which had 
been taken from the church roof, and was still lying 
in rolls at Histon, he informed his father that he 
would ride over to hasten its removal. 

Accordingly, after the midday meal, he trotted 
merrily across the common, and as he rode into the 
courtyard of the Grange, found John Rivers was just 
coming out of the kitchen door. 

“Good morrow, Rivers, good morrow,” he cried to 
him, and rejoiced to note that at the sound of his 
voice Kate appeared at the kitchen door. 

“Greeting, Mistress Kate,” he went on, “I was at 
the mill this morning to inquire after the poor miller, 
and I promised that I would call to give you news of 
him. Good news I am glad to say it is, for he was 
able to see me, and his wife hopes that in a day or 
two he may come down, and in another week be out 
again.” 

“That’s well, and much thanks to you, sir,” said 
Rivers. ‘Faith, I’m indeed glad, and I’m sure that 
Kate is too, for she’s been there at the mill helping 


his good woman in the troublous time.” 
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‘““So I hear, Rivers,” said Edward, smiling at Kate, 
“and they are full of her praises; but, | warrant, you 
are glad to have her home again?” 

Edward hoped that Rivers might find some business 
to attend to, and give him opportunity of speaking to 
KKate alone, but the farmer lingered provokingly, 
patting the horse. 

“Yes,” he said, “I wanted her; there’s nobody but 
ourselves to do the work here, and I wish I could pay 
another farm wench; but times are bad, sir, very bad 
with us! So, you’re going along to the church, are 
you? And | expect you will soon have carted away 
all that’s left of the dear old walls?” 

“Why yes, Rivers, the work will soon be done 
now, and I shall be glad for your sake, for I know 
it is a trouble to you. Well, 1 suppose I must go on 
now—” he looked wistfully at Kate—‘“but I'll be back 
this way soon.” 

He turned his horse, and waving his hand towards 
the kitchen door, he rode very slowly out of the court, 
with a lingering hope that Kate might follow him; 
but she did not, though she smiled at him pleasantly 
as he went. 

He felt sure that he should meet Kate somewhere in 
the road on his return. But she was not there; and 
having now no excuse for a further call, he was fain 
to go on his way full of disappointment. 

As he rode on, however, he remembered gladly 
that next day was the one on which the farmer was 
wont to go to Cambridge market, and resolved that 
he would find some good cause for another and more 
fortunate visit to the Grange. Meanwhile he had seen 
his love, and that was some consolation. 

Next day he again rode into the court, and having 
dismounted and thrown the reins of his cob over a 
hook in the wall, he walked boldly to the kitchen door, 
which was ajar, and as he was about to knock, Kate 
stood before him, holding out her hand. He pressed 
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it warmly, and held it fora moment before he stepped 
into the room which served as hall and kitchen, and 
where hung the demi-suit of armour and the weapons, 
which had given occasion to their sweet acquaintance. 

He looked round. There was no one there but 
IXate, who noticed his inquiring glance, and said: 

“My father is gone to Cambridge, and Madge is 
busy in the dairy.” 

The young squire sat himself, very much satisfied, 
on the edge of the table, and would have taken the 
girl’s hand, but she had moved too far from him. 

“Kate! dear Kate! how happy I am to be with 
you again! I have so much to say to you! It was 
a great disappointment to me that I could not come to 
see you earlier at the mill, because—I had a fall which 
gave me a black eye, and I was obliged to keep in a 
bit—and when I did call at the mill yesterday you 
can imagine how sorry I was to find you gone; and 
now, at last, !am with you! Kate, have you nothing 
to say to me?” 

As he spoke, he was concerned to see the happy 
expression, which her face bore when he first entered, 
gradually changing to one of anxiety, almost of 
distress. 

“Ah, yes, dear Master Edward, I have much that 
I want to say to you, but don’t know how to say 
yee 

“Kate, you have some trouble! Tell me what it 
is, if you really love me! And you do love me, 
Kate, don’t you?” 

He stood up, drew near to her, took her hands and 
looked into her face. 

“Dear Master Edward, I do love you,” she said, 
looking down, “more than you may ever know; but 
I have been thinking—thinking——” 

“Tell me, dearest, what distresses you?” 

“You see, Master Edward, there in the wood at 
Madingley, when you spoke to me, it was so new, so 
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sweet—and I was so happy, | could not think of any- 
thing else—but it was wrong of me a 

“But why, Kate? We love each other, and is not 
that enough?” 

“Nay, there are others to think of. The Lady 
Hynde—I fear me—Ah! Master Edward, I am only 
a poor girl. My father is a ruined man, any day he 
may be penniless, dependent on the charity of my 
mother’s brother, the miller. I am not a fit mate for 
you!” 

Edward lifted her hand to his lips, and impressed 
upon it a passionate kiss. ‘Oh, don’t say that, my 
sweet love, what care I if you are poor?” 

“T know how generous you are,’ she answered, 
“but I don’t want to stand in your way, Master 
Edward, and I know that the Lady Hynde will want 
you to marry some great lady. Don’t you remember 
telling me that Sir Francis wants you soon to go to 
London, and methinks he hopes that there, at the 
court, you will find one fit to be the Lady of 
Madingley m 

“Kate, Kate! Why trouble about all this now? 
I love you! Let us be happy in our love without 
troubling ourselves about the future.” 

“Nay, nay, Master Edward, we must! I don’t 
want to make trouble between you and your father 
and the Lady Hynde—and I am not good enough for 
you. Alas! it may not be. And then I ought to 
have remembered that I have my father; that he has 
no one but me to care for him—it was wrong of me 
to think only of myself. Dear Master Edward,” she 
said, gently drawing her hand from his, “while he 
lives I am my father’s! Go—yes! Go to London 
as Sir Francis desires, and then, when you come back 
—if you still care for me——” 

“Oh! can you doubt it, Kate?” he interrupted. 

“Tf then you still care for me, and the Lady Hynde 
would have me for her daughter—but no, no, it is all 
a wild dream, too sweet ever to come true——” 
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“T don’t want to go to London. I want to stay 
here and think of nothing but that I love you! 
Don’t let us trouble about the future—you see | did 
not tell our love at Madingley—I know they would 
try to separate us, and I could not live without you, 
dearest! Let us forget all except our love.” 

Kate’s eyes filled with tears, and she gave an 
appealing look at her lover, as he tried to press her 
to his breast, and she gently pushed herself free. 

“Oh! dear Master Edward, if you love me, don’t 
make our parting too difficult for me! It would be 
so easy, So sweet for me to forget my duty and to—do 
as you ask me! But I may not! It cannot be! I 
am but a poor girl; but, Master Edward, I am so far 
a Rivers that I would not tarnish the honour of our 
name—and I must not—see you again, unless the 
Lady Hynde approves and knows! It is hard, very 
hard, for me to say it, or to grieve you, Master 
Edward, but I want you to go away to London—as 
Sir Francis wishes—and then, perhaps, when you 
return—but now we may not meet again! Farewell, 
Master Edward, farewell! I shall not, I cannot for- 
get, how sweet you have been to me, but I shall be 
comforted to think that I have not stood in your way, 
and that you go free! Farewell, and the Lord be 
with you wherever you go!” 

“Oh, Kate,” he cried, “you drive me to despair. I 
cannot give you up!” 

Through the lattice Kate saw Madge returning 
across the court. ‘Pray you, Master Edward, go 
now, Madge will be here in a moment—go to London 
and forget your poor Kate!” 

Edward impatiently stamped his foot and hesitated, 
but as Madge’s heavy footstep was heard near the 
door, he seized his cap, and with a nod to the farm 
wench as he passed her, he took his horse’s bridle, 
jumped into the saddle, and rode away. 


CHARTER XI 


SIR FRANCIS DISCOURSES ON THE ILLUSIONS OF YOUTH, 
AND A LOVER EXPERIENCES THE DISTRESS OF DOUBT. 


Some days later Sir Francis and Lady Hynde sat 
in the evening by the burning logs in their old hall, 
for the new “great hall” was as yet incomplete, and 
confided to each other their anxieties about their son. 

During the days that he had been at home under 
her care, his mother had taken occasion from time to 
time to refer to Kate of the Grange, and had gathered 
that Edward’s relations with the girl were more in- 
timate than she had at first supposed. She had 
talked with the old housekeeper, who was a gossip 
and generally well informed about what went on in 
the village, and from her she learned that Kate had 
been spending a week at the mill, helping the miller’s 
wife, and as Edward had incidentally told Lady 
Hynde that the fight had occurred in the wood near 
the mill house, she more than suspected that Martyn 
and Kate had some connection with the incident. 

lor several days she noted that Edward was re- 
ticent and gloomy, and believing that her son was in 
love with Kate, and that some difficulty had arisen 
between them, she proposed to speak with him con- 
fidentially as soon as opportunity offered, and 
especially to arrange for his early departure to 


London. The ways of Sir Francis were more blunt 
and direct. 
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Some days after his visit to Histon Edward came 
in one evening, tired and dejected, and sat by the fire 
gazing dreamily at the flames. His mother asked 
why he had been so long away. 

“T like long walks, mother. They refresh me, and 
it was bright and breezy this afternoon.” 

“Did you go to Histon to-day ?” she asked. 

“No, mother, I have not been there for some days. 
There is little need to go now, for most of the material 
has been removed.” 

“What about Kate o’ the Grange?” suggested 
Sir Francis. 

“What of her, father?” asked Edward, looking up 
anxiously, and wondering how much his father knew. 

“°Fore God, Ned, I believe you are in love with that 
girl of Rivers’ ! ie 

The young squire hesitated, and then standing up 
boldly and facing his father who was sitting in his 
oak armchair, “And if I were, sir, it would not be 
wonderful, for she is worthy of any man’s love!” 

“Right, Ned, right, my lad; now tell us all about 
re 

But Edward turned to the fire and was silent. 

“Tn sooth, my good lad,” said Sir Francis kindly, 
“T can understand. You’re twenty years old now, 
and young blood’s hot, and I dare say the wench is 
good-looking, and pleased to have the young squire 
hanging about her. I’ve been young myself, Ned, 
and haven’t quite forgotten. But don’t you take 
these things too seriously! You'll be in love with a 
dozen of them before you settle down, or you won’t 
be the son of your father! Now see, I am going to 
send you to London, and you shall take with you a 
bag of golden crowns, and when it is empty, marry ! 
Ill fill it again, and I won’t inquire too closely what 
girls you run after, though you'll find, Ned, you may 
burn your fingers playing with fire. But as for girls 
in our own village, Ned,” Sir Francis added in a 
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severer tone, “’fore God, that won’t do; and it won't 
do for you to get into trouble with that girl of Rivers, 
of all people. You know I have enough to do with 
him already.” 

“T do, sir, and am sorry; but I hope you will deal 
gently with the old man for his daughter’s sake.” _ 

“Well, my lad, I haven’t the advantage of knowing 
her, and she may or may not deserve your good 
opinion; but this love-making is beneath you, Ned, 
and I hope it will soon be forgotten when you get 
away. Out of sight, out of mind!” 

“No, father, you are mistaken!” He turned and 
looked straight at Sir Francis, as he added firmly, 
“T love her with all my heart and soul!” 

“Well, well—hot love’s soon cold,” said the old 
squire. 

“You don’t understand, sir, for you don’t know 
IXate. She is no ordinary girl.” 

Lady Hynde, full of motherly sympathy for her 
son’s trouble, had risen and with one hand on his 
shoulder, “Don’t you see, my dear boy,” she said, 
“that it is to old Rivers’s interest to set his girl to get 
hold of you, and through you to influence your 
father ?” 

“Nay, mother, you do her injustice. Verily her 
father knows nothing about this, and as for her, she 
is too noble and unselfish to let herself be used for 
such ends. Oh, my good mother, you misjudge her, 
for indeed if I have been miserable for some days it 
is because she has told me she cannot see me more; 
she knows she would not be welcome here—she re- 
fuses to stand in my way—she begs me to go to 
London—to follow your wishes, and to forget her! 
But I cannot. TI cannot live without her!” 

There was an awkward pause, and Sir Francis 
seemed surprised at what he had just been told, which 
did not fit in with the opinion he had formed. 

“Yow ll live without her pleasantly enough when 
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you get to the court, Ned. You are young—you 
know little of the world—your poetic fancies will soon 
melt away when you know more of its deceptions! 
Now this wench that you are raving about. I’ve been 
making some inquiry about her, and I’ll warrant she 
is not the angel of perfection that you think her! 
’Fore God! this is a ridiculous business, and you'll 
only get laughed at by the village lads! You are 
only a big boy, and this designing lass, now she finds 
that you can’t get out of me what she wants for her 
father—she throws you over; methinks she has other 
fish in her net. I’m sorry, Ned, to break your idol, 
but it is time you should know the sort of girl you are 
infatuated about.” 

Edward stood silent, looking angrily at Sir Francis, 
who proceeded : 

“LT ve been making inquiry, and am satisfied she is 
no better than she should be.” 

“Let me know, sir, what jealous spite or malignity 
can say against her?” 

“Well, they say she has long been—shall I say— 
intimate with that fellow Martyn! I hear it is with 
him that you had your fight in the wood, and I hope 
you gave him the licking he deserved. But that’s the 
sort of rival you have to meet if you seek your love 
down at that level! No one will be surprised if she 
goes with him to Virginia, because—well, I suppose 
I must tell you—because she is his mistress!” 

The young man sprang forward, with clenched 
hands, his face flushed and his eyes flashing with 
indignation. 

“Tt is a foul lie, sir, and I must know who has ven- 
tured to say such an abominable thing! I demand 
his name?” 

“Martyn himself said so!” replied Sir Francis. 

“Then he is a vile, slandering varlet! But I must 
know, father, in what way you have obtained your 
information ?” 
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“Til tell you. My man Williams is a sensible 
fellow, who can see as far into a millstone as most 
people. I gave him some silver and sent him to Cam- 
bridge to find out which tavern this precious youth 
adorned with his company.” 

“Oh, it was Williams, was it? I would advise 
you, sir, to keep him out of my reach for a while.” 

“Martyn is well known in the alehouses of Cam- 
bridge,” Sir Francis went on, “and it was not difficult 
to tind him. He has been away over a year in 
London, and he did not know Williams, so they 
spent a rollicking evening together—at my expense— 
and although the proverb saith ‘In vino veritas,’ the 
saying applieth also to other good liquor. The ale 
loosening his tongue, Martyn told Williams of certain 
discreditable adventures in London, explained his in- 
tentions about going to Virginia, said that if he 
wished to take the girl she would go with him, for 
that she was his mistress, adding, with a leer, that 
she had been that very evening sitting with him at the 
tavern.” 

Edward, in great excitement, was about to give 
vent to his anger and indignation, but his father put 
up his hand to check him. 

“Wait, Ned, just one word more! Williams, as 
he went into the tavern, had met Kate Rivers coming 
out!” . 

Edward turned pale. The indignant words he was 
about to utter failed him, and with an expression of 
intense pain he passed his hand over his brow. 

“This is a conspiracy, a vile conspiracy,” he mut- 
tered, “to blacken her fame and so to enable you to 
separate us! I am astonished, sir, that you should 
stoop to it—but it won’t succeed! I love the girl,” 
he cried; “TI believe in her, and will have her, in spite 
of you!” 

His father was taken aback and roused by this out- 
burst. He gripped the arms of his chair, but before 
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the angry words could come, Lady Hynde put her 
hand upon his shoulder, and by her look implored him 
to be silent. 

Edward turned away, again passing his hand over 
his brow. “I am tired,” he said. “I am not well—lI 
will go.” 

Some moments later his mother followed him to his 
room and folded him in her arms. He rested his 
head against her awhile, and said, “Thank you, 
mother—I’m very unhappy—let me _ rest. Good- 
night.” 


CHAPTER 2hh 


WHEREIN MARTYN DECEIVES A WEAK DIPLOMATIST AND 
IS LED TO DEVISE AN EVIL PLOT. 


AMONG Martyn’s boon companions at the Mitre was 
a clerk to Master Starkey, who managed to combine a 
most decorous legal sobriety in business hours with a 
pretty wit and lively conviviality when he frequented 
the tavern in the evenings. From him Martyn had 
learned that some six months before, at a time when 
Starkey was threatening Rivers with rigours of the 
law which the attorney well knew that Sir Francis 
would not allow him to resort to, his intended son-in- 
law, the bailiff, had suggested to Rivers that he should 
borrow from the sympathetic attorney fifty crowns 
wherewith to appease the knight of Madingley. On 
being applied to, Master Starkey had expressed regret 
for the unfortunate position of the farmer, and had 
readily consented to lend the fifty crowns in return 
for a bond repayable in six months. 

Martyn realised that poor Rivers had placed him- 
self in the power of the merciless attorney, and having 
gathered from his friend the clerk that the bond was 
shortly falling due, he had warned Rivers on seeing 
him at the market the week before, that he must make 
an effort to raise the necessary funds to meet the bond, 
or that there would be little chance of his being able 
to remain at the Grange. 
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This was the position of affairs when Williams, the 
servant of Sir Francis, paid his first visit to the tavern, 
with the object of obtaining information as_ to 
Martyn’s relations with the farmer’s daughter. 

Although Williams had ample confidence in his 
own powers he was scarcely a match for Martyn, who 
had lived in London and seen more of the world, 
living there largely by his wits. Accordingly, while 
freely partaking of the ale which the generosity of 
Williams provided, Martyn had succeeded without 
much difficulty in discovering why Williams was 
there, and on whose behalf his inquiries were being 
made. 

He was not slow to see that information that would 
suit Sir Francis, would also enable him to put difficul- 
ties in the way of his rival, and to vent his spite on the 
girl who had declined his own advances. He did not 
hesitate therefore to talk freely about her, and to in- 
sinuate that her relations with himself were very 
intimate, and that she was only encouraging the 
young squire in order to get out of him all she could. 

As the evening wore on, Martyn drank a tankard 
to his “maiden fair,” and told Williams with a poke 
in the ribs that she came regularly to see him at the 
tavern, and that if Williams would honour him again 
next day with his pleasant company at the same hour, 
it was not unlikely that he would meet her there. 

Rejoicing in this evil plot of revenge, Martyn made 
a point of finding old Rivers at the market next day. 

“Now, Master Rivers, are those fifty crowns and 
the usury ready? If not I am sorry for you. You 
are caught in a trap, and that old skinflint will show 
you no mercy.” 

“Alack! Martyn, I have not the money, and must 
desire him to wait awhile until I have corn to sell, 
though I know I shall not have sufficient to satisfy 
his debt.” 

“Then, my poor friend, you may as well begin to 
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move, for not an hour’s grace will be given to you, 
and the bond is due to-morrow, as I know from the 
clerk of whom I spoke to you. Now have you not 
some furniture or some relic of value that you can 
sell to raise this money ?” 

Rivers answered dejectedly that he had already 
parted with all that was readily saleable, except the 
horse, and without the horse he could not carry on his 
business. There was indeed a silver crucifix that 
hung by his bedside which he much prized because 
it had been his great grandmother’s, and there was a 
small tankard of silver bearing the name of William 
Rivers, the first of the family who had held the 
Grange, but these would not bring much, and he was 
not prepared to part with them. 

“Not to part with them! But they will be taken 
from you and all else besides! Look you, Rivers! I 
would help you if I could, but as you know I go, it 
may be to-morrow, on my way to Bristol, and the 
merchant who is paying me on behalf of the London 
adventurers will only give me what I shall need for 
my journey, but haply I may move him to give you 
more for these things of yours than you could get from 
another. But no time must be lost. This is what 
you must do, good Rivers! When you get back to 
Histon from the market—and delay not too long— 
take your crucifix and your tankard, and anything 
else you can put your hands on, and let Kate bring 
them to me at the tavern at four of the clock, and I 
will see what I can arrange to save you from the 
clutches of Master Starkey. Now lose no time, get 
your business done, and go home and send me the 
things, or God save you! You will be a beggar on 
the roadside.” 

Kate, who had not been told before about the loan 
from Starkey, was quick to appreciate the difficulty in 
which her father had placed himself, and from which 
it seemed hopeless to extricate him. She doubted if 
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the things he asked her to carry to the tavern would 
realise more than a few crowns, or if a small payment 
on account of the debt would induce Starkey to wait. 
Moreover, after her talk with Martyn at the mill house, 
she was very unwilling to come further into contact 
with him, and she strongly urged her father not to 
fall in with Martyn’s proposal. The old man, how- 
ever, judged the value of his relics by his own affec- 
tion for them, and pressed Kate to go with Martyn to 
the merchant, and if possible to bring the money back 
with her, so that it might be ready if application were 
made next day when the bond was due. 

Kate set off very unwillingly on her errand, called 
at the tavern, expecting to go at once to the merchant, 
and on Martyn’s attempting to delay her departure, 
and refusing to give her the address of the merchant 
until he was ready to go with her, she determined to 
go alone to a goldsmith of good reputation that she 
knew on the Market Hill. It was as she went out on 
this errand that she met Williams at the door of the 
tavern. 

The goldsmith was not at home; in his absence she 
could get no offer for her silver, and returned weary 
and dejected to the Grange. 


OF THE YOUNG SQUIRE’S LAST VISIT TO HISTON GRANGE 
AND THE ILLUSIONS THAT WERE SHATTERED THERE. 


AFTER his painful discussion with his father Edward 
Hynde had spent a restless night, disbelieving 
Martyn’s scandalous assertion, doubting, indeed, if 
he made it, but haunted by the report of Kate having 
been seen at the tavern. 

When he rose he was anxious rather than angry, 
and ventured to send for Williams, who repeated in 
substance what he had told to Sir Francis. He had 
no doubt at all that it was Kate whom he saw coming 
out of the tavern, for he knew her well, and she had 
greeted him as she passed. 

Weary of thinking on this painful subject he rode 
to Cambridge, left his nag at the Dolphin, and sought 
change and relief in the society of some of his friends 
at Clare Hall. 

In the afternoon he made his way to the Mitre 
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tavern and asked for Martyn Lang. Quite what 
would happen if he met him, Edward did not know. 
But the innkeeper’s wife had not seen him that day, 
and she knew not whither he had gone. He was 
often away for days and then returned. He might 
have gone off to Bristol, but she did not think so. 
The last time she had seen him was with a friend who 
was with him a long while. Yes, she did remember, 
now Edward mentioned it, that a young woman had 
been to see Martyn that same day, but she could not 
say if the girl had been on other occasions. 

As the afternoon was drawing to a close Edward 
went to Histon, torn by doubt, and determined to 
know the truth. 

He rode into the court, put his horse in the stable, 
and then knocked at the kitchen door. 

It was opened by John Rivers, who drew back 
politely to let him pass in. 

“Rivers, where is your daughter ?”’ 

“Master Edward,” he answered, ‘“‘she saw you come 
into the court; she has gone to her room, and bade me 
tell you it was best she could not see you. I am 
sorry, Master Edward.” 

“Rivers, I must see her. Has she said anything 
to you?” 

“Yes, Master Edward. She has told me all. I am 
sorry. I could have wished her to do otherwise, but 
she is wilful, sir, very wilful. It were best, Master 
Edward, not to see her.” 

“Rivers, I love your daughter. In a few days | 
go away to London, and for long may not return. 
There is a matter between us that must be cleared. | 
must see her, and will wait here till she comes. Go, 
good Rivers, and say that for God’s sake I ask her to 
see me for a few moments, if it be for the last time.” 

Rivers bowed and hastened through a door which 
led to the stair. 

He had been flattered and pleased when he first 
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noticed the attention of the young squire to his 
daughter, but he had not foreseen the rapid develop- 
ment of their relations which Kate had revealed to 
him. He resented strongly her suggestion that she 
was not worthy to enter the family of the Hyndes. 

The Hyndes, indeed! Who were they? Sir 
Francis’ father was only a bookbinder’s apprentice, 
and no one knew who his father was. The Rivers 
had been substantial yeomen for many generations, 
and their name was as good as the Hyndes any day. 
It was with great difficulty that Kate had got him to 
acquiesce in the line of conduct which she had decided 
to follow. 

Edward waited for some minutes which seemed 
very long to him, but at last the door opened and 
Rivers returned accompanied by his daughter. 

She looked ill and anxious, and her quick glance 
noted the pale face of her lover. 

“My good Rivers,” he said, putting a hand gently 
on his shoulder, “I have certain matters about which 
I must discourse briefly with your daughter—with her 
alone. I pray you leave us!” 

Rivers hesitated, but turned and went out into the 
court. When the door had been closed and his foot- 
steps had died away, Edward placed a chair for Kate, 
who sat in silence with her hands clasped on her lap, 
waiting. 

“You are ill, Kate,” ~hé,said» at last. (9 shave 
brought trouble upon you, and God knows you have 
a sufficient burden. Would God you had never met 
me!” 

Again there was a long silence. 

“Dear Master Edward—will you not tell me what 
is your pleasure with me to-night?” she asked in a 
low appealing voice. 

She saw that he was suffering. Hesitating between 
love and doubt, he feared to begin his difficult task. 
Slowly he fetched a stool and sat down in front of her. 
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The room was growing dark, but their faces were 
lighted by the glow of the fire. 

“Kate, my dearest! I love you with all my soul. 
I thought we might have been happy together with- 
out troubling about the world around, but you would 
not. Last night I had a stormy talk with my 
father.” 

“Alas! Master Edward. I hoped you would have 
gone free to London without anyone knowing what 
had passed, and my earnest prayer was that the sweet 
love that had come between us might not trouble 
Madingley; that I might wait and do my duty here, 
till some day you would return, and I then should 
know my fate of joy or of sorrow.” 

“We must know it earlier, Kate.” Then, after a 
pause, he asked in a solemn tone: 

“Do you love me, Kate?” 

She looked at him reproachfully. ‘Why ask me 
this?’ 

“Kate,” he slowly repeated, “do you love me?” 

‘You know it,” she answered) “I do—I do)” 

“Kate,” he again solemnly asked, “do you love me 
—me alone?” 

The girl resented this pressed examination, and 
remained silent. 

He repeated the question. 

“Oh, Master Edward. It is not well of you to pain 
me thus! ” 

The table was near. Edward as he sat placed his 
elbow upon it, leaned his head on his hand, and 
seemed unable to proceed. 

Suddenly he turned to her and said: 

“Dost care for Martyn, Kate?” 

“We were children together,” she answered, 
wondering. 

Then leaning nearer to her, and looking straight 
info her eyes, he asked in a low voice, “Kate, didst 


thou go two evenings ago to the tavern?” 
s 
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“Yes, Master Edward,” she answered, not flinching 
from his gaze. 

“To see Martyn?” 

““Yes, Master Edward.” 

He rose and walked anxiously up and down the 
room. Kate understood now that he doubted her; her 
innocence and her pride revolted against this in- 
dignity, that he should doubt her loyalty when she had 
thought of him only, and had been ready to sacrifice 
herself. 

Edward, hiding his excitement under apparent 
calm, came near again and asked almost in a 
whisper : 

“Why didst thou go to the tavern to see Martyn?” 

She was silent, and looked down at her hands, ner- 
vously moving in her lap. 

“Kate,” he repeated, “why to the tavern to see 
Martyn?” 

She did not answer, for her proud spirit rebelled 
at these repeated questions. 

“Tm very unhappy, Kate. For heaven’s sake tell 
me why you went to the tavern to see Martyn?” he 
pleaded. 

“Tt is unworthy of you to press me thus, and I will 
not answer,” she said firmly. 

“For the last time, Kate, won’t you tell me?” 

She remained sullenly silent. 

Edward turned to the table, slowly took up his 
velvet cap, lingered a moment as if dreading to finally 
part with his sweet illusion, and as he moved with 
unwilling steps to the door he cried, “Then it is true 
what Martyn said, that thou art his leman !” 

Kate sprang up, her brown eyes flashing with in- 
dignation. The light was failing, but as he opened 
the door, she was able to see the look of deep distress 
on her lover’s face, and instantly her heart softened 
and her eyes filled with tears: “Oh, Master Edward, 
that you should think thus of your poor Kate!” 
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But without turning round he waved his hand be- 
hind him, “ Farewell—farewell,’ and he was gone. 

Rivers had patiently waited with the consciousness 
that some new sorrow lay before him, and as he saw 
the young squire going across to the stable, he 
hastened into the kitchen. 

Kate stood leaning against the table, her hands 
behind her clutching its edge, and as Rivers put out 
his arms to embrace his daughter, she slid between 
them fainting to the floor. 


CHAPTER XIV 


MASTER STARKEY INSPECTS THE MOATED GRANGE AND 
FORESHADOWS MERRYMAKINGS. 


Ir was quite dark before Sir Francis and Lady 
Ilynde, disturbed by the conversation of the previous 
night and their son’s long absence, were relieved to 
hear the trot of his nag as he rode past the window to 
the stable yard. They looked anxiously at him as 
he entered the apartment, dimly lighted by rushlights. 

He went straight to his father and said: “I grieve, 
sir, to remember that I spoke to you last night as I 
should not. It was under the influence of strong 
emotion and pain. In begging your forgiveness, my 
father, | humbly and earnestly crave that the matter 
be no further referred to—for I have seen Kate Rivers 
and all is over between us! I am ready to go to 
London.” 

“Good, Ned, good. All’s well that ends well.” 
Sir Francis held out his hand, which his son respect- 
fully kissed. He then embraced his mother, who, re- 
lieved from the strain of anxiety, was glad to pass to 
the arrangements for his journey. 

“Sir William Cotton and his lady,” she said, “will 
be passing through Cambridge on Monday, and we 
can get you ready to meet them there, and so join 
their company on the ride to London. I know they 
will gladly care for you until you have found suitable 
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lodging, and been able to present the letters which 
Sir Francis will prepare for you to some of his old 
friends.” 

On the same day that Edward Hynde, after affec- 
tionate farewells at Madingley, was riding to Cam- 
bridge, with Williams following behind on a horse 
heavily laden with baggage, a visitor was entering 
the court at Histon Grange. 

He was a short old man whose back was bent, and 
who supported himself upon a stout stick as he 
shuffled along upon his withered legs. He wore a black 
tunic of what had been excellent cloth many years 
ago, but was now worn, glossy and greasy. It was 
surmounted by a crumpled ruff of linen, which had 
not been changed for many days. A broad-brimmed 
hat with high conical crown was planted far back on 
his head, and revealed his leathery features, the slight 
tuft of grey beard on his chin, and the grin of his 
toothless mouth. Old as he looked, he had not 
reached sixty years. It was Master Starkey, the 
Cambridge attorney. 

The Histon bailiff had helped him to dismount from 
the staid old mare which had brought the man of the 
law from Cambridge, and the lawyer, finding the 
kitchen door ajar, pushed it open with his stick and 
entered without more ado. 

“Good-day to you, Mistress Kate,” he said, de- 
positing the stick on the table, and showing that he 
could walk quite well without it, as he moved, with 
bent back and rubbing his thin hands together to 
take a seat near the fireplace. ‘“‘And where is my 
good friend Master Rivers to-day? Eh! Eh?” 

“My father is gone to the field, and will be back 
anon,” she answered, going on with her occupation. 

“Anon, anon? It is well,” said the old man; ‘“‘the 
law has its delays, hee, hee! and I can wait awhile in 
such pleasant company as thine, sweet mistress. 
’Fore God! she is grown into a comely wench, hee, 
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hee ! and have we got a lover yet, sweet mistress, eh?” 
he inquired with a leer, and shaking his head from 
side to side. 

Finding that Kate did not reply or otherwise notice 
him, the attorney proceeded to think aloud, doubtless 
for her benefit. 

“Faith, an’ I have a daughter, too—not so tall nor so 
plump or so dark as some others, but she has money, 
which is more useful; and is not ill-favoured withal, 
and in few days, hee, hee! she will be led to the 
altar, and will go to dwell in a goodly old house, 
hee hee 1 

He looked round the room, noting the shabbiness 
of the furniture and the decay of the walls and ceiling. 
“Nothing,” he muttered, “but what can be made 
right, if there is money, money—eh ! good mistress ?”’ 

Receiving no answer, he rose, took up the stick, and 
made his way, chuckling to himself, into the court, 
where he trotted along with short, uncertain steps, 
poking the blistered plaster with his stick, or pushing 
open a door to peep within. 

‘Well, verily the ruin has gone far, and Sir Francis 
will have to bring out some gold to put it all right, 
but it will be well enough in time—but,” he added, 
“not in time for the wedding, hee, hee!” 

He had not proceeded far with his survey when 
Rivers returned. The attorney waved his stick to- 
wards him in familiar salutation as he shuffled back 
to the kitchen. 

“Good morrow, Rivers,” he said, and without 
further ceremony resumed his seat by the fireside. 

“T must come to see my friends sometimes, eh ? 
Nice old place, Rivers, but it has seen better days— 
better days, eh! Well, how goes the farm? And is 
Sir Francis’ rent ready? Eh! Eh?” 

“Nay, Master Starkey, tis all I can do to live. 
The season has been bad and I had ill luck—very il] 
luck! I cannot pay. But Sir Francis won’t be hard 
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on me, I verily believe. You’ve got my share of the 
common land now, and methinks Sir Francis will let 
me end my days in peace in my old place.” 

“Nay, nay, my friend, but we must have our rent, 
or you must make room for better folk.” 

“Better folk, Master Starkey? For two hundred 
years the Rivers have dwelt in this place, and, 
gramercy, they have borne an honourable name! | 
am the last of them, and evil times have come upon 
me! I will see Sir Francis. As the old saying is, 
*tis better have to do with the good God himself than 
with his saints.” 

“Very true, Rivers, but there’s one saint you have 
got to do with! Have you forgot the fifty crowns 
which I did lend to you, to enable you to get Sir 
Francis to wait? Is not the time of your bond up 
to-day? If Sir Francis will wait for his rent, the 
saint must have his fifty crowns, and the usury too, 
Master Rivers! Now see! I havea goodly proposal 
to put before thee. I have moved Sir Francis to give 
thee the cottage at this end of Histon village, where 
old dame Johnson lived—but she has now removed to 
a smaller house. Hee, hee! Thou and Mistress 
Kate there can dwell comfortably therein, and take 
what of these old things may be needful there, and 
as for the fifty crowns, well—there is a nag and other 
items about of straw and hay that shall satisfy them. 
Wilt thou go?” 

“T will consider thereon,” answered Rivers sullenly. 

Kate came to her father, and putting her arm around 
his neck, “Nay, my father, let us go! You have 
struggled long enough. The hour has come and we 
must leave. The miller will give the little we want 
to live in the cottage.” 

Rivers looked before him in blank despair. 

“Well spoken, worthy wench!” said Starkey ; “to- 
morrow is Sunday and may suffice for preparation, 
and by Monday night take what is needful to the 
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cottage. On Tuesday morning the sun will bring the 
officer of the law to take possession.” 

“Tet it be so, Master Starkey,” she said. “Me- 
thinks Sir Francis knows not of this, but the Rivers 
will trouble you no more. May God forgive you.” 

As Starkey rose, rubbing his hands with a grin of 
satisfaction and went to pick up his stick from the 
table, he whispered to her as he passed, “There will 
be merrymakings, sweet mistress—the bailiff is to 
marry; she hath money, and is not ill-favoured 
withal. Wilt come to the wedding, eh! Hee, hee!” 

He walked with short steps to the door, stamping 
the stick at each step, and shaking his head from side 
to side. 

KXate led her father to his chair, and kneeling before 
him she kissed his hands. “Courage, dear father, 
all will yet be well; there is a small garden. I will 
work for you; and, with some poultry and the garden 
stuff and my uncle’s help, we shall yet be happy.” 

“No more, my girl, no more—away from the home 
of my fathers.” 


CEA A HN Cy" 


JOHN RIVERS PREPARES TO LEAVE HIS HOME AND 
EXAMINES THE FAMILY RELICS IN THE OLD CHEST 
OF THE TOWER. 


Tue bright sunshine which gladdened the Sunday 
cheered old Rivers and his daughter, and save for 
their attendance at the church service in the afternoon 
they laboured all day to put together the things they 
needed for the furnishing of the cottage which Sir 
Francis had placed at their disposal. Early in the 
morning they had been over to inspect it, and Madge, 
whose service was coming to an end, because Rivers 
could no longer pay her slender wages, nevertheless 
devoted herself with plodding and silent industry to 
the necessary scrubbing and cleaning of poor Mistress 
Johnson’s old home. 

His affection for things which he had seen around 
him from his youth led Rivers to wish to remove items 
unsuited to the simple life that lay before them at the 
cottage, but the good sense of his daughter corrected 
the impractical selection of the father. 

Drawers and cupboards were emptied for the first 
time for many years, and numberless articles of little 
or no value which recalled pleasant or sad memories 
were reluctantly consigned to the flames, while the 
few that Kate thought would be necessary were 
packed together in drawers and chests ready for 


removal next day. 
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By Monday afternoon the work was nearly com- 
plete, and the dismantled kitchen and bedroom pre- 
sented a melancholy sight to the old man, who 
wandered aimlessly among the bundles and parcels 
that littered the floor. He was glad when the old cob 
and cart came round to the kitchen door, and he 
worked hard with Madge and Kate, carrying and 
loading up the little that was left to him of his worldly 
goods. Since Kate had persuaded him to leave the 
Grange, he longed to get away. The second and last 
load had just left, and Madge and the labourer had 
walked away beside the old horse, while Rivers and 
Kate followed sadly to place their old chattels in new 
positions. 

Darkness coming on, the old man and his daughter 
trudged wearily back to the Grange to take a last look 
round, and gather some small parcels that had been 
left behind. 

Kate lighted a candle and fixed it in a lantern on 
the mantel-shelf, while her father sat in an ample 
chair which Kate thought would take up too much 
room in the cottage, and which to Rivers’ regret was 
to be left behind. She brought*from the window-sill 
a small tankard of ale and some bread and cheese, 
which they ate in silence. 

Then Rivers suddenly bethought him of a chest 
which was in the upper room of the old tower, where 
it had rested undisturbed for many years. The chest 
contained family papers and relics of little or no value, 
except aS memories of the past and of the better 
fortunes of his family. 

“Take the lantern, Kate, and let us bring it down; 
maybe you and I can carry it along with us, and if 
not we must have the cart again, late though it be, 
for the chest cannot be left behind. Old Starkey will 
take possession in the morning, and then we can take 
nothing more. He will stick to his conditions.” 

‘Nay, father, it is too late to-night; we are weary, 
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and Madge is waiting to settle things at the cottage. 
Starkey won’t value your old chest, and if I crave for 
it myself, he may be kind for once.’ 

““As kind as a kite, that will he be! Faith, Kate, 
we must have it away. Come, lass, bring thy lantern 
and let us see.” 

And so, Kate carrying the lantern, they went up- 
stairs and along the passage of the bedrooms to a 
heavy door, the wooden bolt of which Rivers drew, 
and they found themselves in a disused granary, with 
a dilapidated floor in an almost unsafe condition. 

In the dim light they saw a bat escape through the 
broken shutter, and a rat, disturbed by this unwonted 
visit, ran across the floor to its hiding place. Picking 
their way, as best they could, to avoid broken boards, 
they came to another door, whence half a dozen steps 
led up to the room in the tower over the old gateway. 

Kate had not been in it since she was a child. It 
had once been the bedroom of honoured guests. In 
the old oriel window there was still some leaded glass, 
and even some fragments of the azure and gules of the 
arms of the Abbey, but most of it was boarded up, 
although with openings large enough to give access 
to bats and birds. Dirt, dust and dead leaves driven 
in by the winds lay thick around: There was a long 
seat and a rickety table, and sure enough there was 
the old wooden chest with the iron hinges and the 
quaint old drop plate over the lock. The key had been 
lost or the box was overfull, for the lid was gaping 
and the chest was kept together by a stout cord. 

Rivers and his daughter tried to carry the box by 
its two handles, but could not move it far. 

“We must open it, and lighten it,’ he said, with 
some weariness and disappointment. 

Kate held the lantern so that her father might un- 
ravel the knots that had so long been undisturbed, 
but the rope was rotten, and, as he pulled, it broke, 
and they were able to lift the lid. 
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At the top were several packets which Rivers re- 
membered to have placed there after his wife’s death. 
“See, Kate, my girl, these things were your mother’s.” 
He lifted them out respectfully and laid them aside 
on the table. One little box he opened, and unfolding 
a paper he drew out a thin chain of gold attached to 
an amulet. 

“T remember now,” he said sadly. “I put this 
aside to give to you when you were grown up—take 
it, Kate,’ and as she bent her head he passed it over 
her disordered hair and hung it on her neck. “In 
memory of her,” he said, with tears in his eyes. 

Then he took out bundles of papers bound with red 
bands, and shaking the dust from them, he singled 
out one. “This was the will of your great grand- 
father; and see, this is one of the old leases, when 
we held these lands from the monks!” 

The table was soon covered with papers, and then 
Rivers took out an old book, the cover of which came 
off as he lifted it. He placed the volume on the table 
close to the lantern. 

“See, Kate! ‘ William Rivers, his booke ’"—it was 
my grandfather’s bible.” As Kate leaned over him 
she read on the title page, “Ye Holie Bible, newly 
translated by Miles Coverdale. Imprinted in Paris, 
1535.” 

Rivers and his daughter forgot their fatigue in the 
interest with which they looked over these relics of 
days long past. 

Meanwhile, at the Cottage, Madge had gathered 
together fragments of wood, lighted a fire in the 
hearth, and waited and wondered that they so long 
delayed to return. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


WHEREIN IT APPEARS THAT MASTER STARKEY DID NOT 
PREVENT THE LAST OF THE RIVERS FROM ENDING 
HIS DAYS IN THE HOME OF HIS FATHERS. 


Martyn had at last obtained the money he required 
to make his way to Bristol. He had parted with his 
companions at the tavern, after calling for many 
tankards of ale to drink to the confusion of the 
Queen’s enemies, to the success of the Virginian 
Colony, and to his own good luck. It was on the 
Sunday, while Rivers and his daughter were busy 
preparing to leave the Grange, that he started on his 
way to Huntingdon and Bristol. 

But he did not proceed beyond Oakington, where 
he had a friend with whom he lingered for a night. 
He had, he said, yet one work to do before he went 
on his way to the new lands. Next day he walked 
across towards Histon, avoiding the village, and from 
the cover of the plantation near the Grange he saw the 
old man and his daughter following the cart that was 
taking their small store of household goods to the 
cottage. Later, when darkness had set in, he returned 
and ventured to approach the cottage, where Madge 
was waiting for her master; and as he saw the light 
through the window he muttered, “So they have 
cleared out from the old place. The Hyndes will get 
their Grange, but it won’t be much use to them. 


Curse them ! ” 
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He had a lantern under his cloak and walked warily 
towards the old homestead of the Rivers. The night 
was dark. He passed into the silent court and looked 
around. No light was visible. He made his way to 
the stable, saddled the old cob, took with him a halter, 
and, making as little noise as possible, he went out 
as far as the plantation and fastened the horse to the 
gate, where some weeks before Edward Hynde had 
lingered happily with Kate. 

Then he returned, and from his lantern he fired the 
straw in the stable; twisting a long wisp he lighted it 
at the rising flames. He passed to the old tower gate- 
way, where still some straw was stored, and applied 
his torch; hastening across the court, he carried the 
fire into several hovels and sheds. In a few moments 
fire was burning on all four sides of the court, and 
Martyn, throwing away the lantern, ran out over the 
moat to the place where he had left the cob, mounted, 
and trotted off along the bridle path to Huntingdon. 

In the old room of the tower, where the ruined oriel 
looked out over the drawbridge, there was no window 
towards the court. Kate and her father were still 
busy there. The chest, even when empty, was too 
heavy to be carried between them to the cottage. 
Rivers therefore began to select those things which 
he specially desired to keep, and among them a parch- 
ment which he had been proud to unroll and show to 
his daughter. It was a family tree, painted in crude 
colours of brown and green, and it bore on its leaves 
the names of the Rivers from the time of Edward IV. 

These items they would carry away, and if there 

was no time to burn all the remainder on the kitchen 
hearth, then old Starkey would have to take them, 
and little good might they be to him. 

For some minutes Kate had fancied that she heard 
a curious crackling sound, and now there was dis- 
tinctly a smell of burning ! 

“What is that, father?” she cried, seizing his arm. 
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They stared at each other, a feeling of horror creeping 
over them, paralysed for a moment by a sense of 
impending danger. 

Then Kate rushed to the door by which they had 
entered. “It is fire!” she cried, as she opened the 
door and a dense cloud of smoke met her. She 
looked through it, saw the glow, and the flames licking 
the dry floor. 

“Away, away, father! The Grange is burning!” 
She dragged him tc another door on the other side 
of the room. It was unfastened, and they passed into 
a granary, where flames were already coming through 
holes in the floor. Rats fled in terror from side to 
side. 

There was an empty window frame, and as Kate 
gave a hasty glance over the court she saw a man 
with a torch in his hand, and by the lurid light that — 
shone on his face, she recognised Martyn Lang! 

The window was too small, and too high over the 
court to offer chance of escape. 

“See, father, there is another door!’ It was 
fastened. They tried to open it; they shook it; they 
both tried in vain to force it open. The room was 
fast becoming filled with suffocating smoke. 

Rivers pointed to a step ladder which led to the 
tower roof. Kate ran up, and with a vigorous push 
the rotten door gave way, and they found themselves 
in the open air on the roof of the tower. 

Looking over the ruined parapet they saw the court 
burning on all sides, while dense smoke arose from 
the granary over the stable which adjoined the tower. 

“The Hyndes, the Hyndes are burning us out, 
Kate!” cried Rivers, running from one side of the 
parapet to the other. 

Kate knew that the hand that had done this evil 
was not that of the Hyndes, but she said nothing. 
As they looked, the flames burst suddenly through the 
roof of the granary, and, the wind driving them over 
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the parapet, the two cowered under its shelter, the girl 
with her arms round her father’s neck, both almost 
suffocated by the heat and smoke. 

“Kate, my girl, is this the end? The Lord have 
mercy upon us! I have been but a poor creature. I 
did what I could; it was not enough. I am old, I 
shall not be missed—but you, my girl—my bonnie 
girl! 2 

“Oh, my father,” she whispered close to him, as 
the flames roared around and the timbers of the ad- 
joining roof crashed down, “I love you, dear father— 
none but you now—you have been good to me— 
always !—but is there no way of escape? Will the 
good Lord let us die here—so miserably ? ts 

“Tt is better so, my poor Kate; we will die together 
in the ruin of the home of our fathers; the feet of 
strangers shall not walk therein. It shall be the tomb 
of the last of their race!” 

Meanwhile, Madge, alarmed at their absence, left 
the cottage to look for them, and at once saw that the 
place was burning. She ran shrieking to the nearest 
houses, and soon the cry of “fire!” spread through 
the village, and men and women in wild excitement 
rushed to the moated Grange. 

Madge, followed by the crowd, tried to get over 
the bridge into the court, but they were driven back 
by the heat and flames. She ran round to that side 
of the moat where the old drawbridge stood in front 
of the tower gateway, which had long been boarded 
up, and where the dry planks were already nearly 
consumed, their charred edges giving vent to flames 
and smoke. She saw the fire coming out of the 
kitchen windows. 

“God help ’em!” she cried, wringing her hands, 
“Lord ha’ mercy on ’em! Old Rivers, he’s burned 
the place rather than leave it! My poor mistress! 
Alack! Alack!” 

The flames meanwhile had passed up the ladder by 
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which they had mounted, and were beginning to pour 
out upon the leaden roof where the two unfortunates 
were imprisoned. They heard the murmur of many 
voices, and as the fickle wind for a moment drove the 
flames away from them they sprang up, looked over 
and saw the crowd on the far side of the moat running 
helplessly to and fro. A man was bringing a ladder, 
but the moat lay between, and it would scarcely reach 
to the lower windows. 

Madge caught sight of Kate waving her arms from 
the parapet, but in the roar of the conflagration and 
the excited cries of the crowd, none could tell what 
she said. 

Again the wind drove the flames towards them, and 
they were seen to climb on to the parapet. They 
stood there together for a moment, clasped in each 
other’s arms, and the horrified spectators then saw 
them throw themselves down and fall with a great 
splash into the moat fifty feet below. 

From among the water lilies which clung around 
her with their long ropy stems, strong arms dragged 
the body of Kate, insensible but living, and carried 
her to the cottage, Madge weeping and wailing as she 
followed the sad procession. 

The moat was not deep, and several men who had 
sprung into it, brought to the bank the lifeless body 
of the last of the Rivers. 
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CHAPTER? 


EDWARD HYNDE FINDS CONSOLATION IN A NEW LOVE, 
AND KATE STRIVES TO FORGET HER SORROW IN 
LOYAL DEVOTION TO NEW DUTIES. 


ON his arrival in London, Edward Hynde had been 
subdued and depressed. His whole soul had been 
possessed by his love for Kate, and the shattering of 
his idol, together with the news of the disaster at che 
Grange, had keenly distressed him. Desiring’ soli- 
tude, he had not at once presented the letters of intro- 
duction with which he had been provided, but the 
kindness of his friend, Lady Cotton, who knew what 
circumstances had hastened his departure from 
Madingley, had gradually introduced the young man 
into society, and as he began to frequent the houses 
of his father’s friends and the places of resort and 
amusement, his good spirits returned. 

He was, indeed, in doubt at times whether his mis- 
trust of Kate had been justified, but as the weeks 
passed, he began to recognise that even if she had 
been all that he at first fondly believed, any idea of 
marriage with her would have been, to say the least, 
undesirable, and in that case the continuance of their 
intimate relations would have been full of danger. 
Little by little he accepted the situation, and in six 
months the memory of poor Kate had almost faded 


into the misty dreamland of the past. 
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He threw himself with interest and delight into the 
gay life of the town, discarded his provincial garments 
for those in the fashion of London, bought himself 
a couple of good horses, hired a smart servant, and 
began to pay attention to some of the young beauties 
whose acquaintance he had been privileged to make. 

Some twelve months after his arrival in town, and 
in the course of a riding excursion to Hampton Court, 
he had been introduced to Mary de Treville, whose 
father, honourably descended from the invading 
Normans, had settled in Suffolk, and then married 
the daughter of a French Huguenot refugee. In 
virtue of this descent, Mary, at this period of her 
life, affected French manners and expressions, which 
gave a certain originality and attraction to her con- 
versation. She did not hesitate to show that she had 
taken a fancy to the young gentleman, whom she 
persisted in calling Monsieur de Madingley. The 
opportunities of meeting were frequent, and their re- 
lations soon became intimate and pleasant, although 
the advances came mostly from the lady, and Edward 
Hynde showed none of the strong feeling which had 
marked his early love episode with Kate. Mary de 
Treville was neither brilliant nor beautiful, but she 
was sprightly, she dressed well, had _ attractive 
manners, and knew how to faire valoir such good 
parts as she had. 

In due course Edward went home to confer with his 
father and Lady Hynde as to a proposal of alliance 
with the De Trevilles. This family had the advan- 
tage of ancient lineage, but was not wealthy; while 
the Hyndes, whose estates were known to be extensive 
and prosperous, cared not to trace back their descent 
beyond the grandfather of the intended bridegroom. 
On both sides advantages sought for seemed to be 
available, and matters were satisfactorily arranged be- 
tween the two families. Sir Francis and Lady Hynde, 
though both in failing health, were prevailed upon 
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to take the journey to Bury St. Edmunds for the 
purpose of attending the wedding. 

The young couple lived at Girton, where their first 
child, Richard, was born, but before two years had 
passed the death of Sir Francis Hynde brought them 
to settle at Madingley. On the accession of James J. 
that monarch raised money, among other expedients, 
by the scarcely veiled sale of honours, and Mary, who 
earnestly desired that Edward should be, as she put 
it, “Le Chevalier de Madingley,” induced her husband 
to take the necessary steps to permit of the King con- 
ferring upon him the honour of knighthood. 

In the course of his visits to Madingley, and during 
his short period of life at Girton, the young man had 
not had occasion to meet Kate Rivers, who now lived 
at the mill, a mile from the village. 

After the disaster at Histon Grange, by which she 
lost her father, Kate had gone to live with her uncle 
at the mill house. In the bracing air of that exposed 
situation she was able to regain her strength, and she 
found happiness in devoting herself to the kind friends 
who had taken her to their home. 

After the death of her aunt she kept the house of 
the good miller, and was the blessing and comfort of 
his later years. It was during this period that she . 
met her old lover, seven years after their separation. 

She was walking home from Cambridge, and had 
nearly reached the path that led up to the mill, when 
a horseman passed her, and as she turned uncon- 
sciously to see who it was, she recognised Edward 
Hynde! He had noticed the figure in front of him, 
but the ampler forms of full womanhood into which 
she had now developed had not suggested to his mind 
the thought of the young girl he had known. Never- 
theless, as their eyes met, he knew her at once, 
blushed, and taking off his velvet cap, he bowed 
courteously to her, while she gracefully curtseyed in 
the country fashion. 
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“T have been glad to know, Kate,” he said, after 
an awkward pause, ‘“‘that you are happy at the mill 
house.” 

“And I, Master Edward, have prayed the Lord to 
bless you and your lady.” 

Edward looked wistfully at her. There was the 
same look of placid kindness in the brown eyes, and 
he wondered if she still loved him! He was on the 
point of asking her if she remembered that Sunday 
afternoon in the wood, above there by the mill house, 
but the thought of their later sad meeting at Histon 
Grange checked his indiscretion. After a few 
commonplace inquiries about the miller, Edward 
thought it best to touch his horse with the spur, and, 
waving his hand to her, he rode away. When they 
met afterwards they always exchanged friendly greet- 
ings, but by mutual and tacit understanding no 
reference was made to the past. 

The year 1600 was not far advanced when the old 
miller was taken suddenly ill, and Kate hastened to 
Cambridge to see Master Hobson the carrier, who 
undertook to convey a message to William Lang, who 
was at that time still at Norwich. It took some days 
for him to receive the ill news, and his fortunes being 
at the moment at a low ebb, William was obliged to 
walk most of the way to Cambridge, and when he 
arived home he found that his father was dead and 
buried. 


CHAPTER—ITI 


WHEREIN KATE LEARNS SOMETHING OF THE EARLY 
STRUGGLES OF THE INVENTOR. 


WILLIAM sat in the ingle nook at the mill house 
and read his father’s will to Kate. The miller had 
left the house and the mill to his son, while to Kate 
he had given his savings, contained in a box which 
was in her charge. 

“Tt was good of him,” she said, “but he was always 
good to me! I hope, William, you don’t regret his 
giving these moneys to me? They are all I have!” 

“Nay, coz! If my father had left thee the mill 
also, it had been fitting enough; for thou hast cared 
for him these seven years, and been a daughter to 
him much more than I a son! And yet, Heaven 
knows! I loved my father and the mill house, and 
would oft have returned if I could! Thou seest, coz, 
it was this wise. When I was eighteen, Master 
Bates, who was a mechanic of wondrous parts at 
Cambridge, was putting a set of wooden cog-wheels 
to the mill here, and I eagerly helped him in preparing 
and fitting them. This work set me thinking; and, 
my father being then hearty and not much requiring 
me, I asked that I might labour for Master Bates, 
and for three years I went with him to put up mills 
and ingenious devices in this county and in Norfolk. 
At last I came to Norwich, a goodly town with a noble 
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church and large numbers of busy folk engaged in 
various trades. My head was full of ideas! | 
wanted to do new things! Methought that was the 
place where I might carry out my imaginations, my 
hopes !—and yet, coz, after ten years of strivings and 
disappointments I have nothing, I have accomplished 
nothing, and find myself dependent for a living on 
the modest labours of my poor father in the old 
grooves ! ” 

“Then take up the old work, William, and to- 
morrow I will render you an account of the matters 
I have had in my charge.” 

“Not yet, coz! I must first go again to Norwich. 
I pray thee, meanwhile, continue thy work. Yes,” 
he added sadly, “I must go back to Norwich, but shall 
return soon—I have had a hard time there! TI shall 
be glad to leave it and shake the dust from off my 
feet !—be free of the (ess that marred all my 
efforts and destroyed my work! Kate, I am weary— 
worn out!” 

William Lang, though only thirty years of age, 
bore on his wan face the marks of suffering and dis- 
appointment; and Kate, who had not seen him since 
his bright boyhood, was pained by the change. 

“Stay here a while and rest,” she said. “The 
breezes round the mill, and the sweet memories of 
the old days will soothe and restore you,’ 

As he remained silent looking into the fire, she 
added, “I would fain know something of your life at 
Norwich, William ?” 

“When I first went there, coz, I lodged with a man 
who was a wool-worker, and, in his house and those 
of his friends, I became much interested in the 
business of wool. Great numbers of fleeces are sent 
to Flanders from East Anglia, and there worked into 
cloth, which is then sent back to England. Of late 
years Dutchmen have been encouraged by the Queen 
to settle in Norwich in order to set up there the “trade 
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of carding and spinning and weaving of wool. 1 
found a man who desired to start the washing of wool, 
and for him I prepared several large vats and fitted 
them with improved appliances for the stirring of the 
wool in the soap suds and for transferring the wool 
from the washing to the rinsing vats, and for the 
drying of the wool thereafter. I hoped to have got 
him to go on with the carding of his wool, but there 
was a prejudice against a man undertaking more than 
one branch of the work, or any more than can be 
carried out by the members of his own family in his 
own house. It was not long, therefore, before I had 
done for him all that he wanted, and he sent me away ! 
But my mind was full of schemes for the better 
working of wool !” 

The inventor’s intelligent face brightened with 
animation as the vision of his machines passed before 
his mind. “I could have done things, Kate, that 
would have greatly improved the manufacture, but I 
found none to listen to me; and when I proposed to 
start on my own account, they would not let me do so 
in that town, because, forsooth, I had not been appren- 
ticed in their Guild, and had not the hundred crowns 
wherewith to pay my entrance. 

“So it was that I turned my attention to the sawing 
of timber, having made acquaintance with one Master 
Swayne, a timber merchant, whose wife was’ very 
ambitious, and desired that her husband should so 
increase his substance that he might become Sheriff 
or Mayor of that town. For him I constructed in- 
clined planes and a windlass and other appliances for 
the landing of large timbers from the river; and find- 
ing that there was on his land a small stream that 
could be impounded at little cost, and by means of a 
wooden conduit give a fall of fifteen feet of water, I 
proposed to him to build him a water-wheel, by the 
power of which he should saw timbers so that one 
man would do the work of many, and do it better 
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too. Now Mistress Swayne liked the idea, and 
urged her husband to carry it out, foreseeing much 
profit therein. So they gave me lodging in their 
house, and for two years I was happy and busy. 
Master Swayne was a good friend to me, and ven- 
tured much money, so that at times he doubted if he 
had been wise. 

“Well, coz, it took nearly two years before the 
wheel was ready to turn. It was fitted with cog 
wheels and levers, so that a saw was moved up and 
down by the power of the water, and we were able 
to cross-cut large pieces. The sawyers did not like 
our work, but they knew that most of the cross cutting 
of timber must be done where the trees are felled, and 
they said there would not be much work to be done 
by our mill, so they looked on without much objec- 
tion, not seeing that it would come to anything more. 
But now I began to see new things, and I imagined a 
plan by which a heavy bole of oak or ash or chestnut 
should be moved forward so slowly and steadily and 
truly, that a saw blade, or possibly several, should act 
thereon and cut the wood into slabs by the power of 
the water, more exactly and more quickly than could 
be done with the hand by top and bottom sawyers ! 
Full of hopeful excitement we built a shed against the 
water-wheel, and I worked away. at my scheme. 

“But now, Kate, our difficulties began! There 
was much ill-feeling with the Sawyers’ Guild; al- 
though they let us go on, believing that Master 
Swayne would lose his money, and that my plan 
would fail. 

“T worked early and late, but as time went on J 
found that our mistress began to turn against me, for 
the heads of several of the trade Guilds strove to per- 
suade her to stop the work, in which, they said, her 
husband would lose all he had, and make such 
enemies that he would never become Sheriff or Mayor 
of the town. But my master was a good friend and 
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trusted me. And I knew what I could do, had seen 
it all working in my mind! 

“At last, one day, we were able to start our machine 
and with a single sawblade to cut several beautiful 
planks from small pieces of timber! Then, alack ! 
When I came early to the mill, one morning, pro- 
posing to attempt something yet beyond what I had 
done, I found that as soon as the water sluice was 
opened there was a horrid noise of smashing wood, 
and my cog wheels, the work of many months, were 
destroyed! Some ill-disposed varlet had placed a 
block of wood in the gears! 

“But I was soon at work again on new ones, and 
my master hesitating to venture more money, I agreed 
to work without any further reward than my food, 
until all was again ready. How I did work from 
dawn till dark! Before winter was over, the mill was 
again turning, and many improvements made. I 
started this time with two saw blades working on 
opposite sides of the bole, so that as slabs were sawn 
off, the stability of the bole on the carriage would 
be balanced and maintained. 

“When now the sawyers saw what had been done, 
and that I was proposing to make a rocking frame to 
carry several saws, so that when the timber had 
moved once up on its carriage, it would be all cut up 
into slabs, they became full of alarms, and gave me 
much trouble. Day by day something went wrong! 
Small pieces of wood, or a handful of sawdust, would 
be put in the path of the rollers, so that the carriage 
did not move true, the saws did not cut straight, and 
became locked, so that the lever would break! I 
suspected that the cause of much of my trouble was a 
man belonging to the Guild, whom my master had 
appointed to assist me. I struggled on, however, and 
this man being away ill for a week, I made such 
progress that the Guild sent a petition to the Queen, 
saying that this mill threatened to take away the living 
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of honest workers! One day there came the Sheriff 
with an order that the mill must be stopped ! 

“Faith, coz! this was a great blow, and Mistress 
Swayne who had set them against me, bade me find 
other lodging and go!” 

“Alas! poor William,” said Kate, “that was sad 
ending to so much labour ! ” 

“Well, it was not the end yet, as thou shalt 
know, but as I went forth that afternoon, I felt crushed 
and hopeless. I wandered about the town, meeting 
several of the Sawyers’ Guild, who jeered and pointed 
at me, so that to get away from them I turned towards 
the cathedral close. My soul was full of bitterness 
and anger z 

Kate had lighted a rush, in the preparing of which 
she was very skilful, and as William had told his 
tale, the rushlight had burned down, and she had 
lighted another, which also had burned within a short 
distance of its holder. 

‘““Gladly would I hear more of your story, William, 
but it is late, and you are weary with your long 
journey. You shall rest now, and tell me more to- 
morrow——” 

But he, as if not hearing her, went on: 

“The sun was setting, and the west of the great 
church glowed in the golden light. From this bril- 
liant blaze I passed within to comparative darkness. 
I could see the base of each great column, but the 
arches above were lost in a mist of gloom. A faint 
glimmer of many colours shone through the stained 
windows. Far away over the screen I could see the 
windows of the eastern apse, while a distant chant 
echoed along the aisles. I found a stone seat hidden 
behind a tomb, and sat there in awe and wonder till 
the last sounds rolled away under the vaulted roof, and 
a procession of white figures passed from the choir 
into a dark gateway of the transept. Then all was 
still. I forgot my petty strivings in the hallowed 
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presence of the great Comforter. I sat there long, 
and thought of Madingley mill and the prayers | 
learned at my mother’s knee; forgetting my troubles, 
I think I slept. Any way it was nearly dark in the 
church when I was roused by the sound of footsteps 
and, in the light of a lantern which he carried, I saw 
a white-bearded man, clad in a long brown cloak, who 
came along with jingling keys in his hand. As he 
passed near, I stood up. He stopped, surprised to 
find anyone lingering there so late. ‘The Lord be 
with thee,’ he said. ‘Amen,’ I answered, and has- 
tened to the door which he was about to lock.” 

William Lang was silent for a while, and then 
suddenly rising, he offered his hand to his cousin, 
grateful for her sympathetic attention, and turning to 
go to his room he said, “Good night, Kate. I fear I 
have kept thee too long with my story. If thou carest 
to hear more, I will tell thee to-morrow.” 


THE INVENTOR GOES TO LONDON AND VISITS THE IRON 
WORKS OF SUSSEX. 


WILLIAM spent most of the next day in examining 
the machinery of the old mill, noting the urgent 
repairs that were necessary, and in arranging to adapt 
a disused shed so as to make of it a workshop, 
wherein to work out his ideas. 

KXate, on her part, reflected on the future. She 
would look after things, as she had been doing for 
her uncle, until William returned; but then she felt 
that she must venture forth, whither she did not 
know. She thought indeed of Lady Hynde, and of 
asking her help to find some suitable work in London, 
but on reflection she preferred not to ask any favour 
at the Hall. It would be better to see her uncle’s 


friend, the goldsmith of Market Hill, who was the 
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banker and the adviser of all the small country folk 
around. Master Lilley might know of some family 
where she might find a home in return for suitable 
service. 

As the afternoon was closing in they found them- 
selves once more sitting in the ingle nook, and 
William explained that he must begin next morning 
his long journey to Norwich. 

“You promised, William, to tell me what followed 
after that restful afternoon in the great church of 
which you spoke yesterday ?” 

“Tt is but a tedious tale which may weary you, 
coz. Well, as I came out of the church and turned 
down a narrow lane, I met unexpectedly Simon 
Stuyvesant, a Dutchman of my acquaintance. Of 
him I asked if he knew of suitable lodging. 

““He was kind indeed, and as it was now dark, he 
desired me to go with him, and his good wife would 
doubtless give me supper and find me a corner to 
sleep in till the morrow. 

“T went with the Dutchman, and it was as he said; 
and they gave me supper, and we talked long of his 
trade, for he was a maker of wool cards. He showed 
me how he made these by pricking rows of holes into 
small sheets of leather, into which holes his wife and 
daughter spent many hours a day in skilfully intro- 
ducing wire staples, which he afterwards bent to the 
required angle, so as to form the teeth of these cards 
which were used in pairs, one fixed on the knee, and 
the other held in the hand of the worker. 

“As I had decided to go to London, he desired me 
to see a merchant there from whom he obtained the 
wire, and I promised to explain certain improvements 
which he wished to obtain there. 

“Well, coz, I walked to London, and for the first 
time saw the great city. There was indeed much to 
learn there, and the wire merchant was very kind to 


me. Finding that I was interested in getting steel 
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for saw blades, he offered to pay my expenses to go to 
Buxted in Sussex, where, he said, there were many 
workers in iron. I was to obtain for him some things 
that he required for his clients, and especially steel 
plates bent like horseshoes, which were to be hardened 
with extreme hardness to enable Dr. Gilbert, the 
physician to the Queen’s Majesty, to make thereof 
some wonderful things called magnets. 

“T tramped off across London bridge, and after 
some days came into Ashdown Forest, where I saw 
much of the charcoal burners and learned somewhat 
about the working of iron. But this was nothing to 
what I saw when, coming out of the forest, and pass- 
ing over Crowborough Beacon, I looked down upon 
the iron works of Buxted. There were in that district, 
as I learned, a hundred and forty furnaces and 
hammers ! 

“When I got into the town I was told that I should 
get no information or assistance without first visiting 
the great iron-mistress, Mistress Hoggit, who owned 
over thirty hammers and furnaces, and whose father 
and grandfather had cast great cannons for service 
against the enemies of England, and for use on the 
ships of the merrie King Harry. As the saying is 
in those parts: 


‘Master Hoggit and his man John 
They did cast the first cannon.’ 


So to Mistress Hoggit I went, and knew her dwelling 
by the device of a hog that was carved over the door. 
After waiting a long time I was taken into a low 
room wherein sat the good lady, clad in sober black, 
but with a ruff of spotless white, and a like cap upon 
her head. She sat at a table with many papers and 
books of accounts. 

““* Save you, good sir,’ she said, nodding to me in a 
friendly way, ‘and welcome to this busy place. I am 
elad to make acquaintance with any that desire good 
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work in iron or in steel, and shall hope to satisfy your 
needs. But the times are hard with us, for just as 
we have much business, the Queen’s Council, to our 
great misfortune, has forbidden us to increase the 
number of our furnaces, because, forsooth, of the burn- 
ing of the forests; as if the trees had not been provided 
for the making of fires! Alas! I fear me that evil 
times may be ahead, but I think we shall be able to 
satisfy your needs, for the which I will now send a 
servant to take you to my son John, to whom you 
shall do well to unfold your business.’ 

“So with a wave of the hand she sent me forth, and 
indeed I saw much to arouse my interest and wonder. 
Especially did I see water-wheels lifting tilt hammers 
to flatten'the hot iron and shape it into bars. When 
I saw those things | was much encouraged to apply 
the power of water to other labours, and was no little 
surprised to find that it was not as yet used for 
the drawing of wire, which was still done by the 
labour of several men pulling the iron through a hole 
to reduce it in size. 

“But, cousin Kate, I will not weary thee with those 
matters. Enough that after hearing much about many 
things, and arranging for certain iron and steel work 
to be sent in due time to the merchant in London, I 
took with me the pieces of hard steel for Dr. Gilbert, 
the Queen’s physician, and I journeyed back, after 
having promised Mistress Hoggit to send information 
to her about a fuel called sea coal, concerning which 
she desired to know more, thinking it possible to use 
it in the stead of charcoal.” 

“Well now, William,” interrupted Kate, “you have 
told me about water-wheels and iron and charcoal, 
and what not, but since you have now come back to 
London, have you nothing to tell me about the 
wonders of the town, and the great palaces, and the 
Queen’s Majesty ?” 

“Really, coz, I saw little or nothing of all these, 
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for as soon as I got back old Dr. Gilbert sent for me, 
and for over a month I laboured for him in making 
several kinds of magnets and other things, which work 
was of great interest to me, and enabled me to dis- 
course with that learned doctor, who showed me 
various compasses made in Italy for the use of 
mariners, and told me strange things about loadstones 
and the earth itself being a great magnet. 

“When I had finished his work I did propose in- 
deed to see something of the sights of London, but in 
going down Fleet Street, whom should I see but 
Master Swayne of Norwich, who was so delighted 
to see me, that he took me to dine with him at a tavern 
close by. There he told me that he had, by the 
influence of Sir Walter Raleigh, brought the matter 
of the mill before the Lord Privy Seal, and been able 
to show that the State would be served by the estab- 
lishment of such saw mills on the Thames for the 
building of ships, but that first the one at Norwich 
must be allowed to succeed, and that it would increase 
employment,rather than put worthy men out of their 
living. Master Swayne was satisfied that an order 
would be sent down to Norwich to re-open the mill, 
therefore he earnestly desired me to journey with him, 
and proposed to make a start the very next day. 

“So it was, coz, that I went again to Norwich, and 
saw So little of those things that would interest thee.” 

Here Kate was obliged to leave him in order to 
prepare the supper, and when this was over and the 


rushlight was burning, he proceeded to tell her the 
rest of his story. 


CHAPTER IV 


HOW THE INVENTOR’S DREAMS END IN SMOKE, AND KATE 
DEFERS A MOMENTOUS DECISION. 


“Ir is not much,” William began, “that remains 
to be told. I soon learned on arriving at Norwich 
that Mistress Swayne was very angry at the prospect 
of the mill being re-opened, and did all she could to 
dissuade her husband from spending money in further 
experiment. She was a resolute woman, difficult to 
turn from her purpose, and, faith, she did not hide 
her dislike of me. 

““My poor master, as it was easy to see, was having 
a bad time at home, for he, too, was obstinate, and 
he was determined after the trouble he had taken and 
the money he had ventured in this business, that he 
would bring it to a satisfactory issue. Therefore, as 
soon as the order came, allowing the mill to be re- 
opened, he urged me to lose no time in getting things 
ready again. 

““Now in my absence much damage had been done, 
and for several weeks I worked hard to bring the mill 
back into its former condition. Master Swayne was 
anxious for me to carry out my scheme of causing 
such numbers of saws to be rocked, that in one travel 
of the piece of timber it should be divided into its 
planks. I doubted, however, if the powers of the 
wheel would be sufficient to enable this plan to be 
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carried out, and on trying to start the mill on a log 
of oak with four saws, I satisfied Master Swayne that 
there was not enough power even for them, and that 
it would be necessary, before going further, to increase 
the power by constructing a new water-wheel of double 
the width, which I feared would be very costly. 

“T gathered that Mistress Swayne was now the 
chief difficulty in our way, for my master told me to 
proceed for a while with two saws only, and that he 
would consider what further should be done, when 
he had secured her consent to the further expenditure. 

“One evening soon after this conversation, when | 
found that some planks we were preparing were much 
wanted by the builders, I offered to work the mill that 
night to a late hour, because a new log was in position, 
and I could work without assistance. Master Swayne 
thanked me, and told me to go to the kitchen of his 
house close by, to get some supper at such time as 
was convenient to me. 

“T had been working by the light of an oil lamp, 
and never before had the saw frame worked so 
smoothly. I felt proud of my machine, and happy in 
the music of the falling water and the gentle murmur 
of the rocking saws. I had no doubt at all that with 
the larger water-wheel we should do all that I had 
promised. So, giving a last look round, I determined 
to leave the mill running quite alone, while I went 
across for a quarter of an hour to take my supper. 

“T sat eating it in the kitchen, thinking what a 
triumph it was that there, all alone, with none stand- 
ing by, my machine was sawing away the planks, 
more perfectly than could be done by the hand men! 
But as I sat, looking lovingly through the window at 
the light in the mill, I noticed a figure pass by and 
I saw the door of the mill open and someone go in. 
Could it be Master Swayne? Would he not be pleased 
to see the mill running there alone? But might it be 
one of the sawyers? And why should he go there? 
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“Filled with a sudden alarm, I hasted back, and 
as I opened the door I saw a woman bending to pick 
out a small block of wood, with which she walked 
towards the gears of the water-wheel! It was the 
mistress! I sprang forward, and, before she could 
drop the block into the gears, I seized her wrist and 
tried to draw her away, but the piece of wood fell. It 
touched the teeth of the large cog wheel, but happily 
it was thrown sideways, and fell into the wheel race. 
I heard a crashing of breaking wood, but the wheel 
continued to turn, and the rocking frame to move its 
saws steadily up and down, so that, thank God! no 
serious damage had been done. In the dim light of 
the lamp we stood a moment glaring at each other, 
she with a look of hatred as she muttered, ‘I will 
stop this somehow!’ 

“She turned and walking rapidly to where the lamp 
hung, she quickly unhooked it, and before I could 
stop her she threw it into a large pile of shavings in a 
corner of the shed. We were left in the dark. The 
escaping oil seemed to have drowned the flame of the 
wick. In the darkness I could hear the splashing of 
the water on the wheel, and the hum of the saws as 
they went on with their work. Then suddenly I saw 
a glimmer of light where the lamp had been thrown, 
and as I lifted my foot to stamp it out, the oil among 
the shavings burst into flame, my attempts to stamp 
them out only making them burn the fiercer. I picked 
up a large armful of shavings from another place and 
threw myself with them on to the burning heap. 
Almost had I succeeded in smothering the fire, when 
all around me the flame burst forth again, scorching 
my hands, singeing my hair, and almost choking me 
with smoke. I was fain to get up, and then, too, the 
fire leapt up, licking the sides of the shed. In a few 
moments the boards were charred and began to crackle 
as the fire extended to the roof. What could I do? 

“T remembered the axe; I found it, and began to 
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strike heavy blows at the planks which formed the 
water conduit, hoping thus to flood the floor of the 
mill. I had fitted them myself, and they were firmly 
dowelled together, but my blows began to loosen one 
of them, and the water to spray out all over me, almost 
blinding me, while the smoke became so thick that I 
could not see where I was giving my blows. 

‘““Almost choked with the smoke and stifled with the 
heat, I had to make for the door, and in the lurid 
glow I could faintly see my rocking frame and its 
saws still working away to the last. My machine was 
breathing out its life in a funeral pyre. 

“As I got out I cared little for the crowd that 1 
saw gathering out of the night into the glow of the 
conflagration. I knew I had done all I could to save 
the place, but I could do no more, and I drew aside 
away from the crowd, conscious that this was the end. 
After a while the familiar rhythm of the moving saws 
suddenly stopped. The connecting lever must have 
burnt through. My child was dead! 

“In the roar and crackling of the fire I became con- 
scious of a hand on my shoulder, and of someone 
shouting in my ear. It was Master Swayne. 

“*‘Was it the mistress?’ he asked. I nodded 
affirmatively. ‘I thought so,’ he said sadly. 

“Then he turned to me again, put into my hand 
some crowns which he drew from his pocket, and 
shouting again close to my ear, for there was a great 
noise from the crowd and from the fire: ‘ William, 
the fates are against us! This thing will be done, 
William, but not by us and not yet. Go now, leave 
Norwich. See my face no more!’ 

“T turned sullenly away, wet through, though my 
clothes were half burned and my hands covered with 
blisters ; I was tired out, and despair filled my soul. 

“Tt was the next day, Kate, that I got thy message; 
I walked the long way to Madingley, to arrive, alas, 
too late.” 
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Kate had been deeply stirred by the story of her 
cousin’s ingenious schemes, his persistency among 
difficulties, and his final ill success. 

“You are like a brave soldier, William, and at least 
you fought well, if you did not win. I see it is easy 
to walk in the old ways, and hard to strike out new 
paths.” 

“Yes,” he answered. “It was a joy to try to accom- 
plish new things even though I failed. Rather that 
than go on stupidly doing what was done before; 
Kate, I have not finished my work yet. To-morrow 
morn I shall go to Norwich, and bring hither my 
drawings and models; in the peace of the life here | 
will restore my strength and work out other new 
ideas.” 

Kate went to fetch from a drawer a small leather 
bag, which she offered to the inventor. ‘Take this, 
William. It contains fifty crowns of the money my 
uncle gave me. You will need it to-morrow to buy a 
' horse at Cambridge and so shorten your journey and 
lessen your fatigue.” 

“A thousand thanks, coz; thou are good indeed! 
I accept thy fifty crowns as a loan which I will not fail 
to repay.” 

He took her hand and pressed it warmly. ‘And 
you, Kate, what are your plans? Will you stay here 
when I return?” 

She shook her head. ‘No, I could not, but don’t 
trouble about me. I will look after the mill till you 
come back, and then Mr. Lilley will find me a place 
somewhere.” 

As she spoke she adjusted the rushlight in its 
nipper, for it was burning low. 

William lingered, having something yet to say, not 
knowing quite how to say it. 

“Kate,” he went on at last, “I don’t like you to 
feel that you must leave the mill; who knows what 
kind of home you will find among strangers! No! 
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you shall stay here, and I will try my fortune in 
London! I will leave you the mill and you will 
make what youcan. You are young and handsome, 
you will find one worthy of your love. You will 
marry and settle here.” 

Kate went on playing with the rushlight, adjusting 
it up and down. “I loved once, William, I shall not 
love again. I cannot accept your generous sacrifice. 
I am young, as you say, and will readily shift for 
myself.” 

“Nay, dear coz, stay at the mill; and oh, let me 
stay here too. It may be that I am not a fit swain 
for thee—for my ideas are my love. And yet, dear 
Kate, I would be loyal and true if thou wouldst have 
me for a husband. Wilt thou?” 

She played with the rushlight, but it was nearly 
burnt out. “Good night,” she said; “I will give 
answer on thy return.” 


Ii 
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Che Adventurer 


TELLS OF GEORGE, THE ARTIST, AND OF THE STRANGER 
WHO CALLED AT THE MILL HOUSE. 


TWENTY years passed. It was late in the reign of 
King James. 

At the mill house one morning a youth was busy 
making some design on the whitewashed wall of the 
kitchen, in the space between two windows. A table 
had been pushed against the wall to serve as a plat- 
form, and the youth sat upon a stool thereon, with a 
small paint brush in one hand and an earthenware 
saucer in the other. He was whistling merrily, and 
applying crude water-colours to a drawing which he 
had outlined in charcoal. 

From time to time he leaned back to criticise his 
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work; he took out a piece of charcoal from his pocket, 
made some alteration, and then proceeded with his 
colouring. It wasa square space that he was adorn- 
ing with a somewhat complex design, of which the 
centre was a monumental structure, half vase, half 
column, over which hovered on either side apocryphal 
birds, with the heads of eagles and feet with cloven 
hoofs, round which twined the folds of snakes; on 
either side monkeys were sitting in symmetrical 
balance, each eating an apple, while diminutive dogs 
looked on with vague expressions of fear or of wonder. 

This extravagant composition seemed to afford 
abundant satisfaction to the designer, for he alter- 
nately whistled and sang, as from time to time he 
added new conceits to his panel. The sun was shining 
brightly, the early spring day was warm, and the 
door of the mill house was ajar. 

Meanwhile a man of middle age, with a tanned 
face, enclosed by a short dark beard, and whose 
clothing and general appearance was that of a 
stranger, possibly from foreign lands, came through 
the garden. He had stood for some time without, 
looking with interest at the house and mill, and the 
distant view. Finding the door open, he put in his 
head and looked round the kitchen without knocking. 
When he had taken in the position, he gently pushed 
the door and entered. ‘‘ Who lives here now?” he 
inquired. 


“T do,” answered the youth without turning from 
the work. 


“And pray what is thy name?” went on the 
stranger. 

“George,” came the laconic reply. 

There was a pause, and George went on with his 
whistling, and proceeded to spread a brown tint over 
one of the monkeys. The stranger surveyed the 
design. 


Not satisfied with the information he had received, 
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he ventured to inquire further. “And who is thy 
father, who doubtless dwells here also?” 

“My mother’s husband,” replied the boy, con- 
tinuing his interrupted tune. 

The stranger frowned. ‘Sweet youth,” he said, “I 
perceive from thy picture that there are more than 
two rude monkeys in this dwelling.” 

George felt the reproof, and gliding round on his 
stool he faced the stranger and said, “Forgive! I 
thought it was one who should have gone to the mill 
on his business. What would you know?” 

“When I was in these parts, many years ago,” said 
the stranger, ““one John Lang was the miller se 

“Yes, but that was long ago, before I was born. 
His son, William Lang, has the mill, and lives here 
now.” 

“So! William Lang? Ah! I remember he was 
away in-Norfolk. I suppose he married someone 
from those parts?” 

‘Not so,” said George, “for he did not marry till 
he came to live at the mill, and my mother was at 
Madingley then. She was Kate Rivers, and her 
family had lived for long years at a grange near here. 
It is in ruins now.” 

“Ah! Kate o the Grange! So she married 
William ? Lives she still ?” 

“Why, yes,” answered the boy, “and as I hope will 
long do so, for she is comely and strong; but you 
shall scarcely see her to-day. She attends to the 
moneys, and is gone to Cambridge, and having much 
business there, will not be back for some hours. My 
father, too, is away—busy working at the Hall.” 

“Why then I must return to see them another day ; 
but, tell me ere I go, what is this strange work of 
thine?” 

“Well, you must know that I take much pleasure 
in delineating things that come into my mind, and 
to please- the boy Anthony, a son of Sir Edward 
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Hynde at the Hall, I helped him to paint a long 
picture under the ceiling all round his bedroom; and 
now Master Anthony desires that I shall design a 
panel for the wall spaces on each side of his bed. I 
am busy composing one here, to see if it shall please 
him and the Lady Hynde.” 

“Ah! the Lady Hynde? Then Edward Hynde is 
married, too?” 

“Why, of course, to the Lady Hynde,” said 
George. The stranger nodded as if assenting to the 
obvious character of the proposition. 

“You see,” George proceeded, “the painting of 
Master Anthony’s bedroom came about in this way. 
From the window here I saw one day a man passing 
who was leading a dancing bear by a chain, and 
carrying a monkey on his shoulder. I saw that he 
would pass through the village of Madingley on his 
way, so I ran on in front and let Master Anthony 
know, so that Sir Edward sent a servant to tell the 
man to bring the bear to the Hall to show us his 
antics. Now as Sir Edward bestowed upon the man 
a crown and gave him his dinner, the wanderer was 
glad to rest himself and the bear for some time in a 
stable, where I was able to make some drawings of 
the creature, and also of the monkey. The man told 
us wondrous tales of the hunting of bears and wild 
boars in his country across the sea, and how these 
savage beasts do often rend dogs and men, ere they 
be themselves killed. After that, Master Anthony 
would not rest till his mother promised that I should 
help him to paint fights with bears and boars in a 
frieze round his room.” 

As George told his tale he saw that the stranger 
was only indifferently interested, and he therefore 
withheld the recital of further details. When he had 
come down from the table, the man approached him, 
and in a confidential tone, “My lad,” he said, “I 
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would thy mother had been here, for I know she would 
have desired me, after walking from Cambridge to see 
her, to partake of a cup of wine. But haply thou 
canst perform this courtesy in her stead?” 

“Nay,” said the boy, “neither she nor I, for there 
- none here, though I could bring you a taste of 
ale.” 

“Better that than nothing, sweet youth. And, in- 
deed, I am thirsty and could drink a tankard of good 
ale.” 

The more George saw of the stranger the less he 
cared for him, but he brought him a small tankard 
in the hope that this would facilitate his return to 
Cambridge. 

The man held up the tankard with a curious expres- 
sion of disappointment, drank off the contents, and 
placing the empty vessel with a thud on the table, 
he said: 

“The measure is mean and the ale is thin—thin but 
drinkable. Thou canst make amends, sweet youth, 
by fetching another dose, which I will drink to the 
success of thy artistic skill; after which I will go 
forth.” 

Rather sullenly George went to refill the tankard, 
which the man raised to his lips, giving first a nod to 
the boy, intended to convey the good wishes of the 
drinker, who after pouring down the last drop, wiped 
his mouth with his sleeve, and put down the tankard 
regretfully on the table. 

“Not so good,” he said, “as the ale that the miller 
did brew here when I was thy age, thou designer of 
wondrous creatures; but it will do—and this is a 
thirsty country and disposes one to be thankful for 
any liquor! So, thou art the son of Kate o’ the 
Grange? And she married William! Was there 
not also one Martyn Lang? Knowest thou aught of 
him?” 
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“Only that, I heard he went many years ago to 
Virginia and died there——” 
“Ah!” said the stranger as he went out, “he did, 


did he? Best thing too! Fare thee well, sweet 
youth.” 


LEASE, 


SIR EDWARD AND THE- INVENTOR CONTRIVE THE 
FASTENINGS FOR A STRONG ROOM 


ABouT a week before the advent of the stranger, 
William Lang had been sent for to the Hall, and 
as he entered the court, on two sides of which were 
built the stables and outbuildings, he saw two 
bounding deerhounds, followed by Lady Hynde and 
her eldest son Richard. 

Leaving Richard and the dogs, Lady Hynde came 
across to meet the miller, who took off his cap and 
bowed as she came near. 

“Ah! it is ‘mon bon sorcier’! Good-day to thee, 
worthy sorcerer, for I have been in thy workshop, 
and know the many crafts in which thou dost excel. 
Sir Edward desires to confer with thee about certain 
devices which he would fit to a door in our minstrel 
room! Come with me, and I will lead thee to him. 
And how is ‘ La Sorciére,’ which IJ will not translate 
into common English, for it is not fitting to talk of 
witches in these days, or to apply that term of 
reproach to one whom I know to be so kind and 
gentle. Hast thou seen the frieze which George and 
my boy Anthony have painted?” 

T15 I “a 
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“No, gentle Lady, but with your gracious leave 
I would gladly do so after I have conferred with Sir 
Edward, and I hope that George has fulfilled the 
expectation of the young gentleman?” 

“George is very skilful,” said Lady Hynde, ‘and 
has pourtrayed scenes of varied excitement, and 
although there be ghastly sights of woundings and 
killings and slain dogs, yet there be such prancings 
of impossible horses and such doughty deeds of their 
riders, and such gallant struggles of bears and of 
boars, that notwithstanding the spears and the gore, 
the painting is quite an entertaining scroll, as thou 
shalt presently see! But my boy Anthony and 
George had exhausted their scant imaginations by 
the time the painting had covered two sides of the 
room, and were glad for the remaining two to adopt 
my own gentler suggestions of falcons in search of 
wild duck and partridges. Now, ‘mon bon sorcier,’ 
go through this gate, and in the walled garden thou 
wilt find Sir Edward.” 

Passing within the gate, William soon found the 
knight busy with his gardener, and standing respect- 
fully on one side, he waited until the conference was 
ended, and Sir Edward, noticing him, said: 

“Good-day to thee, William! I am glad thou art 
come, for I would use thy skill in making more 
secret and safe the entrance to a room where I store 
valuable papers and may at times place moneys. I 
know thou canst contrive clever locks and keys and 
bolts, but I will first unfold to thee my own 
proposals.” 

As he spoke he walked to the front entrance of 
the mansion, and passing behind the oak screen of 
the great hall, Sir Edward obtained a lantern and 
took William by a short and dark stair to the door 
of a quaint low room panelled in oak, which was 
known as the minstrel room, because it was the 
apartment from which the minstrel gallery was 
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approached, which overlooked the great hall. The 
room was over the buttery, and, occupying an inter- 
mediate position between the ground and the first 
floor, it was necessarily low. Over the oak mantel- 
piece there was a centre panel, curiously carved with 
the shield and badges of King Henry VIII. and his 
supporters of dragon and greyhound; while on one 
side were the arms of Sir John Hynde, the founder 
of the house, and on the other the arms of the 
Curzon family, to which his wife belonged. Oppo- 
site the mullioned and leaded windows was a four- 
post carved oak bed, and’on the panelling hung a 
portrait of the Lady Ursula, wife of Sir John and 
grandmother of Sir Edward. It was painted with 
all the minuteness of detail with which the painters 
of that age delineated the stiff and gorgeous dress of 
the Tudor matrons, but the face was not pleasant 
to look upon, and its livid pallor and hard expres- 
sion probably did scant justice to the charms of the 
good lady. This work of an unknown and little 
skilled painter had been banished to the Minstrel 
room, because it was displeasing to the lady who 
now ruled the house. 

Sir Edward put his hand on Lang’s shoulder: 
“William,” he said, “I know thee to be not only 
skilful but trustworthy, and will show thee the secret 
place that I would make use of. It must have been 
contrived by my grandfather, though I only recently 
discovered it. See, here is a closet in which are 
stored garments of infrequent use, and one day I 
noticed in the panel of the closet what looked like 
a secret door, and it was only after much trouble 
that I found a small hole rather low down, by 
putting my finger through which, I was able to lift 
a latch and so open the door, as I do now.” 

Sir Edward then picked up the lantern, and, fol- 
lowed by Lang, he entered a small and quite dark 
chamber, some ten feet long by six feet wide, and 
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of the same height as the Minstrel room. At the far 
end of it was a large chest, and several smaller boxes 
lay about. ) 

“This place,” went on Sir Edward, “will be useful 
for storing deeds and papers, and there are times 
when I receive sums of money, for which it would 
be well to have a safe and secret store. The door, 
as thou seest, is faced with light oak panelling, but 
is built of stout oak, and my idea is to avoid any 
lock or latch which might attract attention, but to 
fit the door inside with strong bolts, and I want thee 
to find some arrangement by which, from a secret 
place in another chamber, I may be able to push in 
the bolts and so make the door secure, or to with- 
draw them so that the door may then open with 
the latch only.” 

“The plan is ingenious, Sir Edward, and I doubt 
not can be carried out, but the position must first be 
carefully examined.” 

After some time had been spent in doing this, it 
was decided to provide a sliding panel with a secret 
spring in the room above, which was the small with- 
drawing chamber where the knight and Lady Hynde 
spent much of their time. Behind this moving 
panel was to be fitted a small iron door with a lock, 
by opening which the lever would be accessible, 
through which the bolts of the door below would be 
worked. 

This plan having been approved by Sir Edward, 
the necessary measures were taken, and William 


undertook within a few days to have all the appliances 
fitted. 


CHAPTER III 


MASTER JOHNSON TELLS OF HIS TRAVELS IN FOREIGN 
LANDS AND MANAGES TO NEGOTIATE A LOAN 


DuRING the twenty years that William Lang had 
lived and laboured at the mill, he had become skilled 
in many crafts, having to carry out all branches of 
his work in a country village without the aid of town 
workers. 

Although his many-sided gifts had made him 
widely known, especially at the University, and more 
work was brought to him than he could undertake, 
he had not made fortune, nor had he any ambition 
to make it. The business of the mill he left to the 
careful man who had attended to it for many years, 
- he himself only seeing to mechanical repairs when 
these were required, while the accounts of the mill, 
and indeed the guidance of the business itself, were 
left to Kate, his wife. Devoid of the commercial 
instinct, and far from the activities and practical 
problems of life, he was satisfied to take up such 
abstract work as appealed to him, or to solve diffi- 
culties for the men whom he cared to work for. If 
it did not suit him to get a thing finished, his clients 
had to wait. He said he was an artist, not a mere 
artificer, and could only work when the spirit moved 
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and late, until he was fain to rest from sheer exhaus- 
tion. 

He had fitted up a small furnace which served 
him for melting metals and glass, and it was he 
who furnished Master Hooke, of Caius College, 
and other scientific workers, with the retorts and 
tubes and the delicate metal appliances that they re- 
quired. 

He had made a study of metal alloys, and readily 
gave information to those who were able to apply 
and profit by it, but his favourite scheme was to 
devise machines for producing threads of wool and 
flax to supersede the work of the hand carders and 
spinners; though it was only at the rare times, when 
he was not pressed for other work, that he was able 
to devote himself to the difficulties that lay in his 
way in this direction. 

The work that Sir Edward had asked him to carry 
out did not involve much thought or difficulty, and 
desiring to get it out of the way, he had in the 
course of a week almost completed it, and was busy 
forging the lever which was to carry the bolts for 
the door, when the man who had seen George at 
the mill house the day before walked into the work- 
shop. 

His entrance had not been noticed by the busy 
mechanic, who went on hammering the hot iron until 
it took the form he wanted, and, as the red glow 
faded away, he still added small diminishing blows 
of the hammer, until, satisfied with the result, he 
sat him down on a stool with a weary sigh, for 
William Lang was failing and required frequent 
rests. 

As he crossed his arms and looked round, he saw 
the stranger. ‘What do you want?” he inquired. 

Instead of replying to the question, the stranger 
hoisted himself on to a joiner’s bench, and said: 
“So you are William Lang! It is long years since 
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[ say you, and, indeed, I would not have known 
ou!” 

William looked puzzled. “And pray who are 

ou?” he asked rather sharply. 

“Well, I used to live in these parts when I was a 
boy, - and knew you and yours. My name is John- 
son, 

“Johnson—Johnson ? The name is common 
in Madingley and in the neighbouring villages, but 
I do not recall you. What do you want with me?” 

“Not much!” said the man, taking off his cap, and 
leaning back comfortably on his hands. “I only 
wanted to talk to you of your father, the old miller, 
and Mistress Lang, and your brother Martyn, who 
was a great friend of mine.” 

William’s expression softened. Placing his elbow 
on a table, he rested his head on his hand and leaned 
forward: “Poor Martyn! he was only fourteen when 
I left Madingley, and I have never seen him since! 
He did badly over here, and Jeft for Virginia many 
years ago, and I suppose he died there.” 

“He did,” said the stranger. “I knew him out 
there—we were both in one of the unfortunate 
Raleigh expeditions! Some remained on the coast, 
and the others went many days’ journey inland and 
made a settlement; but before crops could be raised, 
we depended on the ships for food, which came not! 
Many died of starvation, and after I had gone back 
to the coast, I heard that the Indians had attacked 
the huts, and that all had been killed! ”’ 

“Poor Martyn!” interjected William. 

“As for me,” went on the stranger, “I was able 
to find a ship, and got to the Low Countries, where 
I joined a company that was being recruited for the 
German wars. Rough times I have been through, 
wild scenes of rapine and blood that make one fearful 
at times to lie awake at nights!” 

“For my part,” said William, “I like not the 
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violent life of a soldier, but though I don’t think I 
ever knowingly injured any, I too have had hard 
strivings and battling with difficulties. But what 
brings you now to Cambridge?” 

“At Bremen, some weeks ago, there was a quarrel 
between some of us soldiers and civilians; blood was 
spilled, and I was nearly taken, but managed to 
escape to a ship | sailing to Yarmouth, whence I 
journeyed hither.” 

“Well, Master Johnson, I don’t envy your fighting 
and your narrow escapes, but how gladly would | 
have seen the interesting countries that ‘you have 
visited. Now when I was in London, Dr. Gilbert 
spoke to me of a place called, I think, Nuremberg, 
where there were men of learning, and skilful crafts- 
men whom I would fain have known; but I had no 
money and little strength—an active mind but a 
weak body—and I feared to venture to foreign lands. 
Tell me, were you ever at Nuremberg?” 

“T know it well. I was wounded in the march 
from Bohemia to the Palatinate, and was laid up for 
many months in that place.” 

“Well,” said William, “I would endure a wound 
or two to have the opportunity of being there a while ! 
I have been much interested in clocks, and spent two 
years in making one for the college of St. John in 
Cambridge, and I hear that there are some wonderful 
clock makers at Nuremberg.” 

“Aye, indeed,” said the stranger, “for they make 
there what they call Nuremberg eggs, which are 
really small clocks, or, as some ‘call them, watches, 
to be carried in the pocket!” 

“And did you really see any of these?” 

“Yes, and handled them too! But, by God! we 
soldiers have something else to think and care about ! 
Yet I remember in one of the churches a very beauti- 
ful shrine, with a multitude of statues and ornaments 
cast in bronze.” 
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“Ah! Would I could see them!” broke in 
William, “for I have learned much of alloys of 
bronze and of making fine and clean casts; but you 
see, Master Johnson, my work has been rather in 
the direction of use than of beauty. It must be a 
joy so to use ingenious crafts as to bring forth beauti- 
ful things. My boy George, now, could do it, if he 
had the opportunity of training, but as for me, I never 
had the chance of walking in that path. See, now, 
the kind of thing that I am working at.” 

William took him to the end of the workshop and 
showed him a wheel of large size covered with leather 
cards, and holding some wool under a bar fitted in 
front of it, he desired the stranger to turn the handle 
so as to rotate the cylinder, which so gathered on to 
its toothed surface the wool that passed under the bar. 
William explained at some length how the wool fleece 
was taken off the cylinder, how the fleeces were 
equalised, and how the roll or carding was prepared. 

The stranger listened to William Lang’s long ex- 
planation with outward signs of interest, and 
occasional reference to the working of wool as he had 
casually noticed it in foreign lands, but at a moment 
of pause he was glad to draw him away from the 
apparatus and from his subject. “I shall hope to 
see more of your machine another day,” he said, “but 
now I must needs go back to Cambridge. I wonder 
now if by chance you have upon you a few crowns 
and will lend them to an old friend, for indeed I came 
hurriedly away from Bremen and am in somewhat 
sore need.” 

William was rather taken aback by this sudden 
turn of the conversation, and by the familiarity of the 
stranger’s address. “Really, Master Johnson, I 
would oblige you if I could, but my good wife keeps 
the money in her charge, and I have but little here.” 

“Well, give me just what you have, and it shall 
serve for the present.” 
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William felt reluctantly in his pocket and produced 
three crowns, which he held in his hand, and while 
he was considering if he should lend the stranger one 
of them, Master Johnson deftly took the whole, 
promptly thanking the inventor for his great kindness, 
which he doubted not he would be able to repay, 
adding as he turned to the door: “A cup of sack or 
a tankard of ale would have been not unwelcome, but 
I will not trouble Mistress Lang to-day, and haply I 
may find some decent liquor on the way. Farewell 
till to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER IV 
WHEREIN KATE MEETS MARTYN ONCE MORE 


GEORGE reported that evening at supper that the 
design had received the gracious approval of his 
young friend Anthony; that the Lady Hynde, having 
also inspected it, had commissioned him to repeat it 
in the panel on the other side of the boy’s bedroom. 

“She said, too, that she would like me to have some 
teaching in correct drawing, and that she would speak 
of it to a friend of hers at one of the Cambridge 
colleges, and do what she could to help me.” 

This information was very pleasing to Mistress 
Lang, who believed that her boy would win fame as an 
artist, and was very anxious that he should have 
opportunities of training. 

Kate’s married life had on the whole been a happy 
one. Circumstances which had made them mutually 
helpful, had brought her and William Lang together ; 
she had not loved her husband, but she admired his 
skill and intelligence, and she respected his loyal and 
simple character; they had been good friends, inter- 
fering little with each other in their separate spheres 
of work, and it was as he had said, that his ideas 
were his love, and that he was apt to lose and isolate 
himself in his own pursuits. 

But the one lasting affection of her life she lavished 
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on her boy. During his childhood she had cared and 
watched over him in health and sickness with a de- 
votion rarely equalled, and as he grew up she had 
herself been his teacher, and was proud to see him 
doing credit to her training, and developing intelli- 
gence and gifts of fancy, which did not indeed follow 
in his father’s ways, but led him to paths of his own. 
In regard to her husband, Kate realised that invention 
was the poetry of mechanics, and that her boy’s gifts, 
if different, were akin to his father’s, for that they 
both strove to realise the unseen, and that-their powers 
of imagination lifted them over the ordinary level of 
their neighbours. 

The Langs had never been popular in the village, 
where they were looked upon with jealousy and 
suspicion. They were very regularly seen at church, 
but scarcely ever in the village, from which indeed 
the mill was a mile distant. They were independent 
of the society of their neighbours, for Kate was 
wrapped up in her boy and busy with her cares of the 
mill and the house, while Lang himself was a hermit, 
and never so happy as when left alone to work out 
some of his problems, the rumour of which, together 
with the fumes that issued from his furnace, led the 
village folk to think that strange and unholy business 
was being concocted there. 

Now that her son was growing into manhood 
Mistress Lang foresaw new anxieties. George had 
suggested to her that she should ask Mary Todd, one 
of the village girls who served at the Hall, to come 
to the mill on Sundays, for that she had a sweet oval 
face with a wistful expression, just like that of the 
Virgin in an engraving he had seen once when he 
went with a message to Trinity College. George 
earnestly desired to try to draw such a face, and to 
paint a Madonna. His mother had not encouraged 
this idea, and indeed her heart began to fail her, as 
she thought the boy might learn to love another and 
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might be lost to herself, and a feeling almost akin 
to jealousy began to rankle in her soul. 

The day after Johnson’s visit to the workshop 
George was busy finishing his panel at the Hall, and 
IXate was occupied with her household duties in the 
kitchen of the mill house. 

The door opened and the strange figure of Johnson 
appeared. He nodded familiarly : 

“Save you, good Mistress,” he said, and looked 
curiously at her. “Twenty-five years makes a differ- 
ence, but if you are buxom you are still good-looking 
as in the old days.” 

Kate had stared so intently at him since he 
entered that Johnson began to feel a little uncom- 
fortable. 

“Why did you tell my husband yesterday that your 
name was Johnson?” she asked sternly. 

“And who says it is not Johnson?” he asked 
somewhat hesitatingly. 

“T do,” she answered. “You are Martyn Lang!” 

“Well,” he said, “you may not be far from the 
truth. 

“Why did you tell my husband this lie?” 

He smiled uncomfortably as he answered, “Why, 
to feel my way a little, and see how the land lay, and 
if [ were likely to be as unwelcome at the mill as | 
used to be—and by God, Kate, you don’t seem very 
pleased to see me again.” 

“How can I be glad to see the knave who strove to 
blacken my fair fame?” 

“Nay, Kate, you must not make too much of that, 
for all’s fair in love and war, and—why rake up old 
scores? It was long ago.” 

“Twenty years, Martyn; but I am not likely to 
forget it! Nor that last night at the Grange, when 
flames were rising about us and I ran through the 
smoke to a window, and there, in the court, I saw 
thee, thee! carrying a burning brand from stable to 
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barn, from barn to hovel, firing the old home of my 
fathers ! ” 

Martyn took a step back, an expression of surprise 
and alarm came over his tanned face. “It is a lie!” 
he cried. ‘There was no one there!” 

“Yes, my father and I were there, in the tower. 
Driven by the flames to the roof, mad with terror, we 
threw ourselves from the parapet! By the mercy of 
God I am here to tell thee, but the death of John 
Rivers is a burden on thy soul! Thou art a thief, an 
incendiary, a murderer! Begone!” 

“Nay, I have enough crimes to atone for, but of 
this one I am not guilty; at least I knew not that in 
my vengeance any was sacrificed.” 

“Go, I say! Thou are worthy of the gallows! A 
word from me will send thee there. Drive me not to 
Say it.” 

Martyn walked sullenly to the fire, and dropping 
into a chair, he muttered: “You dare not say it! 
After all, 1 am your husband’s brother.” Then turn- 
ing towards her, he went on: “I know I am not 
wanted here, and, by God! I could not stay here. It 
is the curse of such a life as I have led that I cannot 
feel at home among honest folk. I must keep down 
to the degradation to which I have fallen. See, Kate, 
I will go. Nay, I must go back to my mates, but I 
cannot go without money. Give me fifty crowns. 
When I left Bremen three weeks ago there was a 
rumour that the Swedes were coming, and that a great 
and bloody war was beginning in Germany. I will 
take service, I care not whether with the Swedes or the 
Saxons or the Imperialists. I shall get killed, and 
the sooner the better, for not a soul in this world 
cares for me. Faith, why should they? I shall get 
killed, but I will sell my life dearly, and meanwhile I 
shall eat, drink, and be merry. Kate, give me fifty 
crowns, and a good draught of ale, and I will go— 
go to-day. You shall see my face no more.” 
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“Fifty crowns!” she said, “they are not so easily 
earned to be cast away on such as thee. Go—or I 
will speak what I know.” 

Martyn got up in sudden anger and stood with his 
face close to hers, glaring at her and shaking his first. 
“By God! Kate, don’t trifle with me. Remember that 
night at Histon Grange! Thou knowest that I can 
work revenge.—It may be thou canst tell what would 
send me to the gallows, but before I hang, Ill kick. 
Beware!” 

Mistress Lang was frightened. She turned to the 
window and looked out doubtfully upon the distant 
view. Then with a sudden resolve she said, “Come 
back at six o’clock and thou shalt have the fifty 
crowns.” 

Martyn went out. 


CHAPTER. V 
HOW MARTYN CAME TO GO TO MADINGLEY HALL 


As he passed through the mill yard he saw William 
coming out with the iron work which he had prepared 
for Sir Edward, and which he leaned against the wall, 
while he locked the door of his workshop. 

Martyn went to him, picked up the heavy iron 
frame, and placed it on his own shoulder. 

“T will walk with thee, William. I have to wait 
about here till six o’clock, and have nothing to do. 
It will pass time. I am strong, and may as well do 
something to repay thee for the crowns thou didst 
bestow on me yesterday.” 

“Thanks, Master Johnson. I was just regretting 
that I had not kept George here this afternoon to 
help me. Alas! I begin to find I cannot work as I 
did, and my strength fails me.” 

They walked on in silence for some distance over 
the common, when Martyn, turning to look at his 
brother, said: “William, do you not remember me ? 
Certainly I was only a boy when you left Madingley, 
but is there no look of Martyn left in me?” 

“Martyn?” cried William. “Is it really my 
brother Martyn? I thought you said he died in 
Virginia ?” 

“T did say so, but it was I, Martyn, who fled from 
the settlement. I have too little in my life to be proud 
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of, William, for me to be anxious to be known, 
especially here at Cambridge.” 

William held out his hand, and the brothers gave 
each other a cordial grip. “I am glad to see thee, 
Martyn, and when I have finished this work at the 
Hall, as I have promised to do this afternoon, tell 
me more of thy adventures, and how I may be helpful, 
for thou shalt have supper with us, and Kate will 
be glad to see thee ¢ 

“Nay, brother, I am no favourite with her. Has 
she never spoken about me, or told of what she says 
I did, while you were still in Norfolk?” 

“No,” answered William, smiling. ‘Never once 
has she mentioned thy name. She is one of those 
women who can keep a secret—even from me—but 
byegones shall be byegones.” 

“Nay, brother, they cannot be. By God! the past 
cannot be wiped out—it makes us what we are. It 
had been better for me to have died with the others 
out there in Virginia, as [ ought to have done, for it 
was I who brought on the settlement the revenge of 
the Indians, and it was I who deserted at the moment 
of danger. After I was with thee yesterday, William, 
I thought how both of us had been restless, and had 
forsaken our father, and had sought adventure in the 
world; but thine was in the path of honour, and I have 
heard of thy fame in Cambridge; while mine—but 
what serves to talk of the thing that is done? I may 
not linger here, I must return to the life of camps and 
excitement. I start to go back to Germany; Kate has 
promised me the money I want. I am to return for 
ifeatusix a Clock. 

They were approaching the Hall. “It is well,” 
said William. ‘As soon as I have finished my work 
here, we will spend a few hours together before we 
part, never perhaps to meet again.” 

They had reached the door of the south turret, and 
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a moment and said: “Wait here for me. I will get 
the door opened for us, and thou mayest as well help 
me up the winding stair with these irons, before re- 
turning to the mill house.” 

William went round to the kitchen door in the 
courtyard, and having found Sir Edward’s servant, 
who knew that the miller was carrying out some work 
for his master, he obtained from him a lantern and 
was allowed to pass to the Minstrel room. He then 
went down the turret stair, drew the large bolts that 
secured the outer door, and the brothers carried up 
the irons together and laid them on the floor of the 
room. 

“Now, Martyn, prythee go. And thanks for thy 
help. I will come anon.’ 

Martyn, after a look round the room, lifted the 
tapestry which covered the door by which they had 
entered, and William heard his heavy step going 
down the oaken stair. 
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WILLIAM COMPLETES HIS WORK TO THE SATISFACTION 
OF SIR EDWARD 


Martyn would have liked to linger in the Minstrel 
room. His curiosity was aroused. Why was this 
elaborate system of bolts required? He supposed for 
some sort of strong room? If money was kept there, 
it might be useful to know something about these pro- 
tective arrangements. 

At times Martyn indulged in vague desires for re- 
formation, but when any temptation came in his way 
resistance was not long continued. In this case he 
saw that his brother had some confidential work in 
hand, and had dismissed him so that he should not 
know what it was. To Martyn that was a sufficient 
reason why he should keenly wish to know it. 

Accordingly when he reached the foot of the turret 


stair he did not go out, but pushed the heavy door into 
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its place, and after waiting there a while, he, as softly 
as he could, drew the bolt and so protected himself 
from surprise from without. Then he slowly crept up 
the stair again and moved the door just enough to 
enable him to get a peep into the Minstrel room. He 
could not, indeed, see his brother, who was carrying 
the irons apparently into an inner closet, whence came 
sounds as if these were being moved about to fit them 
in their position. 

Gently he drew aside the tapestry and introduced his 
head so as to look over the room, of which he 
carefully noted the features, and especially the open 
door of the closet whence the sounds seemed to 
issue. 

When, however, he heard the workman making a 
great noise by driving nails into the oaken posts, 
Martyn ventured to enter the room, and walked across 
it to the opposite door, from which a short stair led to 
the first floor rooms. This door he left ajar, after 
examining the stair, so that he might hear anyone 
coming down, and then he approached the closet from 
which came the sounds of hammering. He saw that 
from it there was an opening to a dark chamber, for 
his brother was working by the light of a lantern, the 
faint glow of which was visible by the opening of the 
door, which he saw was massively built of oak. 

Martyn was deeply interested. Would it be possible 
for him to venture into the closet and get a look into 
the strong room where his brother was still busy 
hammering? If he could only find out if William was 
working with his back to the door, then he might in 
those conditions boldly look in. 

While he was considering this point there was a 
sound of steps coming down the short stair at the 
other end of the Minstrel room, and Martyn, who had 
not ventured so far without looking forward to possible 
eventualities, promptly withdrew from the entrance of 
the closet and slipped under the massive four-post 
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bed, the valance of which protected him from observa- 
tion, but left spaces which enabled him to look out. 

He saw a middle-aged man stand by the closet and 
- lean against the door frame to speak to the worker 
within. Clearly it was Sir Edward Hynde, looking 
very different from the young gentleman with whom 
Martyn had had a fight in the wood twenty-seven 
years before, and against whom, as he now saw him, 
his feelings of anger and hatred returned. 

“Well, William,” said Sir Edward, “I am glad to 
see you busy. The sliding panel above works very 
well, and I see the lock of the little door behind it is 
all ready, so that as soon as you have fixed this frame 
for the bolts we shall have finished.” 

“Give me half an hour, Sir Edward, and I shall be 
ready.” ; 

“That is well,” went on the Knight, “for I have 
been selling much cattle, and this safe place may be 
made useful at once. When you are ready come to 
fetch me, so that I may see that our apparatus works 
all right.” 

After Sir Edward had left the room, Martyn thought 
it best to remain where he was until some opportunity 
should arise to look into the chamber. 

William was heard, now filing, now hammering; 
then he would close the door and try the action of the 
bolts, only to open it again and do more hammering 
and filing. At last he seemed satisfied, for he said, 
“So! that will do,” and came out through the closet 
and went away by the short stair. Before he had 
reached the top of it Martyn was in the strong room, 
where the lantern had been left burning. 

He gave a quick look round the little chamber, saw 
several boxes lying about with William’s hammers 
and files spread over them, and at the far end a large 
chest covered with leather and studded with brass nails. 
The drop plate was loose; he lifted the lid, saw only 
a few deeds lying in confusion at the bottom, He 
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turned to look at the arrangement of bolts which his 
brother had just fitted. It was, indeed, very simple. 
The iron frame which Martyn had carried was now 
attached to the pivoted bolts, and a light bar, visible 
for a couple of feet, passed behind and up the 
panelling, and was no doubt actuated from some 
hidden position in a room above. He was still busy 
with his examination, when, sooner than he expected, 
he heard footsteps and voices coming by the stair, 
and he had but just time to lift the lid of the chest and 
dispose himself inside it, before his brother and Sir 
Edward came in together. 

Gently Martyn raised the lid and watched them as, 
with their backs towards him, William explained the 
action to Sir Edward, and after a few moments left 
him there, while he went out, closed the door after 
him, went to the room above, and thence released the 
bar and the bolts. Sir Edward tried the door, which 
was then very securely fixed. After a short interval 
the bar was pulled, the bolts were drawn out, and 
when William had returned and pushed open the 
door, Sir Edward expressed himself as quite satisfied. 

“Now; Sir Edward,’ ‘said “Wilham o> Geaneide 
nothing more; the spring panel slides quite smoothly, 
the key of the small iron door is in the lock, and if you 
keep it securely in your charge after releasing the 
bolts, faith ! I think you may sleep in peace whatever 
treasures you entrust to your secret chamber.” 

He gathered up his tools into their bag, and giving 
a look round to see that nothing had been left behind, 
he picked up the lantern, followed the knight, and 
then drew the door to. A few moments later Martyn 
heard a confused sound of voices in the distance, the 
bar holding the bolts was released, he could just catch 
the sound of a door being locked; then all was still, 
and he was left alone in the darkness. 


CHAPTER Vii 


SHOWS HOW MARTYN SAW SIR EDWARD AND THE LADY 
URSULA IN THE SECRET CHAMBER 


Martyn, hidden in the chest, had at first been 
seriously alarmed at the prospect of being imprisoned 
in the chamber, but he soon crept out of the chest and 
satisfied himself that however difficult it might be for 
anyone to get in, who did not know of the arrange- 
ments for withdrawing the bolts, on the other hand 
it was quite easy for anyone within the chamber to 
draw the bolts and be able to get out. 

He did, in fact, draw them, and gently opened the 
door a little and listened. He concluded that although 
there was nothing in the chamber worth carrying 
away, and he had incurred risk to no practical purpose, 
it would be unsafe to venture out while it was yet light. 
When darkness had set in, he would make his way 
down the turret stair and choose his opportunity for 
going away to the mill house. 

He thought it best meanwhile to fasten the door, 
and he sat down on the chest, wishing very much that 
a tankard of ale had been available. 

Before many minutes had passed he fancied he 
heard the same sound of unlocking the cupboard in 
the room above which he had heard when his brother 
was explaining the arrangement to the knight, and, 


sure enough, immediately after, the bar and bolts were 
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drawn, and Martyn hastened to get back into the chest, 
where he had only just time to settle himself before the 
door opened. By keeping the lid of the chest just a 
little open he was able to see Sir Edward come in, with 
a lantern in one hand and a couple of leather bags in 
the other. Martyn thought the knight might want to 
put the bags into the chest, and he at once gripped 
a knife which he had in his girdle. Sir Edward, how- 
ever, placed the bags on a box nearer the door, went 
out and brought in three more, after which he closed 
the door, and soon after the bolts were let in from 
above, and all was still again. 

Martyn put back his knife into the sheath. He 
laughed as he thought that he had been guided by a 
true sporting instinct in entering on this adventure, 
and now was likely to get the money he wanted from 
his old enemy, instead of taking it from his brother. 
Very intently he listened, thinking that perhaps Sir 
Edward might come again, bringing more money, and 
meanwhile Martyn reflected with satisfaction that, by 
their size, the bags were likely to contain each a couple 
of hundred crowns. 

As he would now have some booty to carry away it 
was all the more necessary to be careful. It would 
not be fully dark for another hour, and Martyn, im- 
patient for action, was compelled to sit still upon his 
box in the complete darkness of the little chamber. 

As he waited there alone he thought of the work he 
was about to do. His experiences of rapine as a mer- 
cenary soldier in the army that had put down the 
Bohemian rebellion were unlikely to cause him to feel 
any qualms of conscience about robbing Sir Edward 
Hynde; on the contrary, he was amused to think how 
short a sojourn Sir Edward’s money bags were likely 
to have in their resting place. But he was rather 
troubled when it occurred to him that his brother might 
be suspected of complicity in the crime, for he had 
been impressed by the unselfishness of William’s 
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aims, and by the simplicity and trustfulness of his 
character. Martyn thought, too, how he had brought 
disgrace on his old father, and how, by his act of 
revenge in the burning of Histon Grange, he had 
caused the death of old Rivers, and it was not pleasant 
for him to think that if Kate were to tell what she 
knew, he might swing on Caxton gibbet. 

Impatient he rose, drew the bolts silently, and 
looked out into the Minstrel room. No one was 
about; but there, on a table, as he saw by the failing 
light, was the lantern and tinder-box which Sir 
Edward had used. Martyn resolved at least to have 
the benefit of the light, and bringing in the lantern, he 
again fastened the door. It was not long before he was 
able to strike a light and get the lamp to burn, but 
no sooner had he placed it by his side on the chest 
than he was shocked to see in front of him, near the 
closed door, the figure of a woman in the stiff dress of 
Tudor times, with a ruff round her livid face, and eyes 
that looked steadfastly at him. “The Lady Ursula!” 
he cried in terror, but lifting his lantern with a 
trembling hand he saw that it was only a picture that 
he had before him, and was ashamed of his cowardice. 
Asa boy he remembered the old lady and the legends 
in the village after her death, that she was to be seen 
at times haunting the empty rooms of the mansion, 
which Sir Francis was then constructing out of the 
materials of the church of St. Etheldreda, a desecra- 
tion which the Lady Ursula had always opposed, and 
by which it was said the repose of her ghost had been 
disturbed. 

This picture, which the present Lady Hynde dis- 
liked, Sir Edward had only that very day stowed away 
in the chamber. 

Martyn was superstitious, the stare of the Lady 
Ursula made him very uncomfortable, and seemed of 
evil omen. He was sorry he had brought in the 
lantern. He got up and turned the picture to the 
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wall, but even then he seemed to see the hard features 
of the old Elizabethan matron staring at him, a witness 
of his crime, from whom he could not rid himself. 
To occupy his thoughts he proceeded to open each 
of the money bags, and found them to contain gold 
angels and crowns in considerable numbers. Fore- 
seeing that in escaping he would require to leave his 
arms free in case of attack, he loosed a strong cord 
which bound one of the boxes, and cut off so much of 
it as enabled him to attach two bags at either end of 
the rope, which he then put over his neck so that the 
sacks hung down inside his doublet. The fifth sack 
he proposed to carry in his hand. Thus occupied, he 
forgot the Lady Ursula, and believing that at last 
darkness must have come on, he unfastened the door. 
All was quiet in the Minstrel room, and Martyn, carry- 
ing the lantern to enable him to see his way down the 
turret stair, reached the outer door, of which he noise- 
lessly drew the bolts and then cautiously looked out 
into the night. But he suddenly remembered that he 
had left the last of the money bags in the chamber. 
It seemed foolish to lose it. He went back to fetch it. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HOW KATE AND GEORGE CAME TO THE MINSTREL ROOM 
AND WHOM THEY SAW THERE 


On his return from the Hall, William Lang had to 
light his furnace, so that, when he came in to supper 
he found Kate and George already at the table. 

““Where is Martyn?” he inquired; “‘he told me that 
he was coming, and [| desired him to wait my return.” 

Kate looked up with surprise. “How did you know 
it was Martyn?” she asked. 

“He told me himself. After seeing thee he walked 
with me to the Hall, and helped me to carry the levers 
and bolts.” 

Mistress Lang looked anxious. “I hope you did 
not take him into the Hall, for he is no friend of Sir 
Edward’s, and is not to be trusted; he is a dangerous 
man. William, if you knew all I do about him, you 
would be as anxious as I am to get him away. He 
demanded of me fifty crowns, and on his promise to go 
back to Germany at once, I said he should have them 
at six o’clock, so that I might confer with you. I 
hope you will agree, large as the sum is to us, for I 
shall not feel satisfied till I know he is far away——” 

“Tt shall be as thou thinkest best, Kate,” said the 
engineer, who rarely troubled about money, and knew 
little of its value. 

“For my part, I like him not,” broke in George, 
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“but I would he might first have told us tales of the 
war and the foreign places.” 

‘Tis strange, William, that he has not returned,” 
said Kate, “for he was keen to have the money. 
Where did you leave him, and when?” 

“Oh! it must be two hours ago. When we got to 
the Hall with the ironwork, I left him at the turret 
door, while I went round by the kitchen to get it 
opened. I must say that I did hesitate for a moment 
about taking him in, but the ironwork was rather 
heavy and the winding stair awkward, so I asked him 
to help me up with it as far as the Minstrel room. 
Thou seest, he had told me that he was going away, 
never probably to return, and of course I did not show 
him anything further. When he left I told him to 
go to the mill house and I would see him at supper. 
It was not until I had heard him go down the stair 
that I proceeded with my work in the chamber.” 

“JT don’t like this, William. If he went down, did 
he really go away? It is very strange that he did not 
come here, has not come yet, though it be dark.” 

“But surely, Kate, you don’t think that my brother 
Martyn, with all his faults, would be capable of hiding 
about to learn what I was doing—you don’t mean 
to say you think he might be—a thief?” 

“William! Martyn is capable of anything! When 
he stole our old cob on the night of the fire at Histon 
Grange, it was not the first time he had to do with 
horse stealing. I never told you the secret of that 
dreadful night of the fire, which cost my poor father 
his life. It was Martyn who did it. I saw him carry- 
ing the brand in his hand!” 

‘Alas ! I knew not of this,” said William dejectedly, 
“and Martyn’s failure to return makes me afraid that 
something is wrong. I must tell thee something, 
which at the time seemed to me strange. When the 
work was finished, I remembered that he had gone 
out by the turret stair, and so I went down to close and 
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bolt the door, but I found it fastened inside, although 
I had heard none but Martyn go down. If he had 
gone out the door would have been unfastened.” 

George, who knew the turret and adjoining rooms 
well, now said, “I see, father, what he must have 
done! He went down, but did not go out; indeed, 
fastened the door to prevent his being disturbed, and 
then from behind the tapestry he must have watched 
what you did.” 

“In that case,” said Lang, “he may have heard Sir 
Edward say to me that he had sold cattle and proposed 
to store gold in the chamber as soon as my work was 
complete.” 

A great fear came upon Kate that if Martyn had 
been lying in wait he might possibly have fallen upon 
Sir Edward when he came to store money in the 
chamber. Shestoodup. “One of us must go at once 
to make sure that no evil has happened, and to warn 
Sir Edward. You, William, are tired, and are busy 
with your furnace. I will go, and as it is now dark, 
George shall attend me.” 

William was grateful for this arrangement, which 
would enable him to make the bronze casting for the 
base of a delicate balance which he knew was urgently 
required, but he pressed his wife and son to return 
without delay and assure him that their alarms had 
been unfounded. 

Mistress Lang having hastily put a kerchief round 
her neck and another over her head, she and George 
walked away rapidly towards the Hall. 

As they came near, George noticed a light passing 
across the lower window of the south turret. He 
knew that the lower stair led only to the outer door, 
and was rarely used by the family, at least at night. 

He pointed this out to his mother, and as they drew 
nearer they saw the turret door open, and by the light 
of a lantern, which the man who bore it held back 
behind him, they saw a figure look out a moment and 
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then retire. Evidently he had gone up again, for the 
light was seen passing upwards across the turret 
window. 

George whispered to his mother that he felt sure 
the man was Martyn, and she herself was satisfied that 
the figure they had seen for a moment was his. They 
did not think it possible that he should have seen or 
heard them, and they wondered why he should have 
gone back, unless, indeed, he came down to assure 
himself that the course was clear, and had now gone 
back to fetch his booty. In that case it would not be 
many moments before he returned. 

When they came up to the door they found it open, 
and George spoke in a low voice: “If we go to the 
entrance porch or to the kitchen and ask to see Sir 
Edward or Master Richard, the thief may get away, 
and we shall be too late. Let us go up the turret, 
mother ; we must stop him and prevent this disgrace to 
our name.” 

Fearless both, they went up the winding stair, 
George going first, for he was familiar with the build- 
ing; he lifted the tapestry and they found themselves 
in the Minstrel room. All was dark and still, except 
that from the closet shone a dim and moving light, 
showing that there was someone within. They stood 
back and waited. 

Then slowly a figure issued from the closet. It was 
Martyn, who had four of the money bags hanging 
from his neck, and had gone back to fetch the for- 
gotten fifth, which he now held in one hand, the 
lantern in the other. The faint glimmer of the lantern 
shone on Kate as she stood back in the room. The 
kerchief round her neck looked somewhat like the ruffs 
of former days. As Martyn caught sight of her, 
glaring at him, about to call upon him to stop, his 
superstitious fears returned. “The Lady Ursula!” 
he cried, dropping the lantern and the bag in his 
fright, and rushing to the turret, where he stumbled 
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down the stair, he reached the door, and fled into the 
night. 

Left in the dark, Kate whispered to her boy: “Go, 
George, try to overtake him. Tell him that if he will 
give up the gold he shall go free,” and as George 
went she called after him, “Quick, George, run!” 

At that moment she felt the grip of a strong hand 
on her shoulder. 


CHAP TERTIX 
A DISCOVERY AND WHAT FOLLOWED THEREON 


It was Sir Edward’s servant, Williams, who, work- 
ing in the buttery, and hearing unwonted footsteps in 
the Minstrel room above, had hurried to see who was 
there. 

“Who are thou?” he cried, as he seized the woman 
by the arm. 

“Tam Mistress Lang, and would speak at once with 
Sir Edward.” 

““Wouldst thou, indeed? I'll soon have Sir Edward 
here to speak with thee, Pll warrant. Thieves and 
robbers,” muttered Williams, as he ran to find his 
master. 

Coming into the small withdrawing room where the 
family had gathered after supper, “Sir Edward! 
Come quickly,” he cried, “there is knavery and 
robbery! Those Langs are taking your money!” 

Sir Edward and Master Richard each hastily picked 
up one of the rushlights and followed Williams to 
the Minstrel room. 

Williams had always been rather jealous of the 
Langs, and shared the prejudice of the village against 
them. He was not sorry therefore to be able to say, 
as they hurried up the stair: “I heard noises and 
went up to find what it was. As I came in I sawa 


man, who looked like the miller, coming out of the 
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closet with a lantern and a bag of money. As soon 
as he saw me he dropped both and bolted away down 
the turret stair. Mistress Lang called to her boy, 
“Run, George, run!’ but before she could herself 
get away I got hold of her!” 

While Williams, breathless with haste, gasped out 
his tale, they reached the Minstrel room. 

The woman stood there still, paralysed by the 
thought which had just dawned upon her, that her 
husband, she herself, and her son, might actually be 
suspected of the robbery. Sir Edward did not speak 
to her, but first passed through the closet to the secret 
chamber, where he had left his money only a couple 
of hours before. The door was open; the bags were 
gone! 

“Who would have believed it?” he said as he came 
out. “I thought I could trust Lang with anything, 
and that boy George too! And, Kate, what are you 
doing here?” 

“Oh, Sir Edward! you cannot think that we are 
guilty of this wickedness ?” 

“T don’t know what to think.” he answered. “None 
but Lang could have opened it! It is a sad business, 
Richard. Go at once, you and Williams, straight to 
the mill house. But first get out the stable men and 
let them search the common on the way. I will follow. 
As soon as Lang and his son have been found, bring 
them to the Hall.” 

“But, sir, shall we not first make some inquiry of 
the miller’s wife ? ” 

= laters mater, “Richard! The *money..is\-gone. 
None knew how to open the door but Lang. Let us 
get him and George here and then we shall know more 
about it.” 

Kate turned appealingly to him, unable to speak at 
the moment, overwhelmed as she was with the weight 
of evidence against them. Sir Edward waved her 
away with his arm as he went out. 
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Meanwhile Lady Hynde and Anthony had come 
in, and looked on in astonishment and pain, unable 
to believe that the Langs could have done this 
thing. 

At last Kate’s tongue was loosened. She threw her- 
self on her knees before Lady Hynde, whose hands 
she held as she bowed her face over them. 

“Dear lady, save us from this terrible suspicion. 
You cannot think us guilty. My poor husband was 
not here at all; George and I came to warn Sir 
Edward! It is all a terrible mistake, it will all be 
cleared.” 

Lady Hynde looked down kindly at her, and strove 
to raise her. “Mon Dieu, quel malheur! pauvre 
sorciére! but the door is open, the money it is gone! 
Who, then, is the thief?” 

Kate would gladly have told all to Lady Hynde, but 
she hesitated to name her husband’s brother. “It was 
a stranger,” she said, ‘““whom Lang got to help him to 
carry the gear. He must have hidden somewhere and 
so found out.” 

“Well, calm yourself, ma bonne. When Sir 
Edward returns with your husband and George, all 
may be explained.” 

Kate rose, and kissing the hand of Lady Hynde, 
“May I go now?” she asked, “for my place is by my 
son and busband at this moment of difficulty.” 

Lady Hynde nodded approval, and Anthony said, 
“At least I know that George will be all right.” 

Mistress Lang passed her hand over the boy’s head 
affectionately, grateful for his loyal confidence, and 
went out, walking rapidly to the mill house. 

Meanwhile Williams had found Reuben the stable- 
man, and told him that there had been a robbery of 
gold at the Hall, that George Lang and his father were 
suspected and must be found. Reuben was to get a 
lantern, and with his assistant and any labourers they 
could find, was to spread over the common in the hope 
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of finding and securing the thieves, while he and 
Master Richard made their way direct to the mill. 

Richard was very sorry to have to undertake this 
business, and although appearances were terribly 
against the Langs, he hoped he might find the father 
at the mill house, and so establish his innocence. 
When they reached the house, however, Williams, 
who had a lantern and had found the door open, went 
all over the house and looked into every hole and 
corner. When he returned to the kitchen—‘ No one 
here, Master Richard,” he said, “they are out on the 
common or in the wood; we must hunt till we find 
them.” 

They had not gone far on the way back before they 
were joined by Sir Edward, who learned with regret 
that neither the engineer nor his son were at the house, 
for their absence seemed to give further proof of their 
guilt. While they were discussing what next to do, 
Kate came running up to them. 

“You will find my husband at the workshop,” she 
cried. ‘Let me take you to him.” They turned back 
and followed her doubtfully. 

On reaching the house she passed through the 
kitchen to the mill yard and thence across to the work- 
shop, which she at once entered, followed by the three 
men. 

William Lang, in his shirt sleeves, had a pair of 
tongs in his hand; he had just lifted a small crucible, 
glowing with molten brass, out of the furnace. 
Although he heard them come in, he proceeded to 
pour the metal into the mould which he had prepared, 
and when he had carefully done this he deposited the 
crucible, laid aside the tongs, and looked round upon 
his visitors, his simple honest countenance expressing 
the anxiety which his occupation had for a_ few 
moments led him to forget. 

Sir Edward went up to him at once and warmly took 
his hand. 
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“Thank God!” he said. “Thou at least art guilt- 
less! There has been a bad business at the Hall. 
Thy bolted door has been found open, and my money 
has been stolen! Who could have known the secret ? 
Thy son and thy wife were there! Who was the 
thiet. 77 

“Alas! Sir Edward, I have reason to think it was 
Martyn, my brother.” 

“What!” exclaimed Sir Edward, turning to Kate, 
“What! Martyn again?” 

Kate flushed. A look of anger came to her eyes, 
but she said nothing and went to stand by her 
husband, who, putting his arm round her, said: 

“T know not, Sir Edward, what you refer to, but 
this I do know, that my Kate is loyal and true always. 
If that rascal Martyn has robbed you, Sir Edward, I 
only am to blame for foolishly trusting one whom 
then I did not know. If God gives us life and strength 
we will strive to repay your loss. It is the only atone- 
ment we can make, the only way in which now we 
can lift this disgrace from our name.” 

“T shall not require that of thee, worthy miller, but 
where is George, thy son?” 

Here his mother stepped forward and said, “I am 
anxious about him, Sir Edward. He and I went to- 
gether to warn you, and finding the turret door open 
we went up, hoping to stop the thief. I sent George 
after him to try to recover the money. Martyn is a 
violent man, and George is bold and brave. I fear 
some harm may have come to him. Dear Master 
Richard, I pray you find him for me and send him 
home.” 7 

Richard at once turned to. go out, followed by 
Williams and by Sir Edward, who, as he went, said: 

“T see, my friends, that the trouble that has come 
upon you is greater than mine. I expect the men I 
sent out will have found George. You shall explain 
the matter to me more fully to-morrow. Good-night.” 


CHAPTER X 


THE PURSUIT AND HOW IT CAME TO AN END AT THE 
CLUNCH QUARRY 


WHEN George issued from the turret door he ran 
down the drive, and the night having cleared so that 
the stars shone brightly, he saw someone pass under 
the yews of the churchyard to the path that led up the 
hill. He followed. 

Martyn then doubled to the left, and crossing a 
field, was soon lost in a plantation, through which he 
expected to get to the common, across which lay the 
way to the mill and to Cambridge. Thither George 
went after him, and ran so lightly that Martyn did 
not yet realise that he was being pursued, for as soon 
as he got through the plantation he stopped for a few 
moments to recover his breath. His nerves had been 
shaken by what he took to be the apparition of the 
Lady Ursula, and he looked round him with anxious 
fear. The bags which he had suspended by the cord 
over his neck had got loose from his doublet, and 
those on one side being heavier than those on the 
other, he was obliged to adjust them, but was soon off 
again when he heard the sound of breaking branches 
behind him as George made his way through the 
undergrowth. 

The path lay uphill, and the thief, who was not far 


from fifty, had little chance of escape from a pursuer 
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in the full vigour and activity of youth. He tried, 
therefore, what skill would do, and leaving the path, 
he dodged first round one gorse bush and then 
another, ran off unexpectedly towards the wood, then 
dropped behind a bush and lay still. George lost 
sight of him, but he, too, had the sporting instinct, 
and crept noiselessly round with bent back to the 
place where he had lost sight of Martyn, who now 
sprang up and again ran off, but soon feeling himself 
unable to run much farther, turned, stood still, drew 
a knife from under his doublet, and raised his arm to 
strike. 

George was able to pull himself up, when only a few 
feet from the robber’s arm. Both were out of breath. 
George recovered himself first. 

“Martyn,” he gasped, “don’t strike me; I don’t 
want to hurt you. Give me the gold to take back to 
whom it belongs. If not my poor father will be 
accused of the theft, and you don’t want to bring this 
shame upon your brother? Listen. Do you hear 
those shouts behind us? They are after you. Give 
me the gold and I can save you. I know every bush 
and every tree.” 

Martyn slowly sheathed his knife. “It was stupid,” 
he muttered, “I did not want it. I only wanted the 
fifty crowns to get back to the wild life for which only 
I am now fit. Take it, lad,” he exclaimed, quickly 
lifting from his shoulders the cord and the bags that 
hung from it, and passing it over the neck of George. 
“By God! William shall not suffer for this!” 

The shouts of Reuben and his attendants drew 
nearer. 

“Quick, Martyn,” whispered George, “follow me.’ 

T will take you through the wood, they won’t venture 
in there at night, and I will put you on the St. Neot’s 
bridle road, so that you may go thither or to Cam- 
bridge, as you may think safest.” 

Some minutes later George returned alone, proud 
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of the money bags that hung over his chest, 
which he clutched with his hands so as not to lose 
them. As he pushed his way through the under- 
growth again to reach the common, there was close to 
him a sudden outcry: “Here he is!” and two men 
made a rush for him from different directions. 

George was not in the least disposed to be dragged 
about by these louts, and he was anxious, too, to get 
back to the Hall with his burden, and to show his 
mother that her direction had been well carried out. 
He was nimble and managed to double between his 
pursuers and to get away from them, while they 
wildly yelled after him. He ran round by the fir 
trees that bordered the top side of the clunch pit, and 
as he turned the corner, he almost ran into the arms of 
several other men who had been attracted by the cries. 
George dodged a man who held a lantern, slipped by 
another; but a third, Reuben, a powerful fellow, 
clutched him by the collar and held on to him. The 
man with the lantern and the others soon came up. 

“Thou young thief!” shouted Reuben. “So we’ve 
catched thee at last! And look at them ere bags 
around his neck! So this is what thy larning and 
thy picturing has brought thee to? Well, we’ll take 
the cub to the Hall. You lads look after that tool of 
the devil, his father! They’ve got the vixen safe 
already. Pack of thieves that they be!” 

“Liar!” yelled George, unable to bear the taunts 
of Reuben any longer, and striking him full in the 
face with a blow which made the man leave his hold 
and reel back. Reuben soon recovered himself, and 
sprang upon the youth so that they both fell to the 
ground. There they struggled together a moment, 
but it was close to the edge of the clunch pit, and the 
sods giving way they rolled over and over down the 
short slope, locked in each other’s arms. At the 
bottom there was a drop of some feet, where clunch 
had recently been quarried. George fell with a heavy 
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thud across the trunk of a tree that lay there, with 
Reuben on top of him. The labourer got up, stag- 
gering and rubbing his eyes, dazed by the blow he 
had received and the shock of the fall. 

George did not move, was not to move again! His 
back was broken ! 


LOVING ASSISTANCE ENCOURAGES THE INVENTOR TO 
PERSEVERE, AND HE FINDS THE SOLUTION IN THE 
DAWN OF A BRIGHTER DAY 


OVERWHELMED by the wave of affliction that had 
so unexpectedly swept over her, Mistress Lang lay 
for many weeks distracted, wasted with fever, her 
mind unhinged. 

Her husband, whose own strength was failing, 
abandoned his’workshop in order to nurse her, to 
watch over her, for it was not safe to leave her alone. 

Twice she had got up and escaped to the village 
with unkempt hair and wild eyes, frightening the 
children, whom their mothers dragged in from the 
road lest ‘‘Mad Kate” should look upon them with 
her evil eye. 

But time passed and God sent peace to the afflicted 
soul. The clouds began to disperse and light to 


shine once more. For months the wife of old David 
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the mill-man had looked after the house; but now 
Kate, subdued, very silent, returned to her duties, and 
William to his workshop. 

One day, however, when Sir Edward called at the 
mill house to express his sympathy and the pleasure 
with which he had learned of Mistress Lang’s im- 
proved condition, she heard his voice, and her excite- 
ment returning, she accused Sir Edward of havin 
killed her son and destroyed the joy of her life. The 
painful scene ended with hysterical weeping, and Sir 
Edward did not again venture to the mill house. 

The visits of Lady Hynde, however, were not un- 
welcome, and from time to time Master Hooke, of 
Caius College, would call, and his sympathetic and 
learned conversation never failed to delight the in- 
ventor, and to soothe his wife. 

Beyond these they saw no one. The business of 
the mill was neglected. Old David warned them that 
without help he could not carry on the work much 
longer, and must soon give it up. The business 
began to drift away in other directions. 

As for the workshop, no more did smoke come out 
of the furnace chimney, nor was heard therein the 
busy sound of the hammer on the anvil. William 
accepted no more work, but devoted himself wholly to 
the perfecting of his machine for working wool. He 
had sent a sample ball to his Dutch friend Stuyvesant, 
at Norwich, who wrote that he would be ready to take 
any number of them at good price, for that the roving 
spun better than any that had been seen in that town. 
The inventor, however, did not care to work his 
machines for making money, though the good opinion 
expressed by his old friend gave him lively satis- 
faction. 

Kate took to sitting in the workshop whenever she 
could, to do her knitting, and her husband was glad 
to encourage her to do so, fearing to leave her long 
alone. She began to take a real interest in his work, 
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often turned the handle by which his appliances 
were set in motion, and she would wait with infinite 
patience while he carried out alterations preparatory 
to new trials for which her aid was required. 

This new interest in her husband was due in part 
to her loneliness, and to the fact that their shared 
sorrow for the loss of their boy had drawn them to- 
gether in greater love, but it was also due to a talk 
that Master Hooke had had with her. 

The reverend Professor of Philosophy was not only 
deeply learned in metaphysics, and in the study of 
nature and its laws, but had acquired also some know- 
ledge of medicine by his intercourse with the most 
skilled physicians of the University. 

To him it had been painfully evident that the 
physical decay of the inventor, while it had no doubt 
been aggravated by his recent distresses, was really 
due to a fatal disease for which science offered no 
remedy. He had thought it well to prepare the wife 
for the new sorrow that lay not far ahead. 

Time went on, and now William could only spend 
a few hours a day in the workshop. His thin delicate 
fingers handled the wool with the daintiness of a 
woman. By recent improvements—for his mind was 
specially fertile in these days—he succeeded in over- 
laying or doubling the fleeces, so that he was able 
to produce a final result of great evenness upon the 
large wheel which he had covered with carding. 
Hitherto he had been obliged to fill the carding and 
then cut the fleece and remove it in a length limited 
to the circumference of the wheel, but latterly he had 
hit upon the idea of applying a small roller with cards 
which pointed in the opposite direction to those on 
the wheel, so that the fibres were taken off con- 
tinuously, and, by using one of his wife’s hair combs 
with a short scraping motion of the hand, he was 
able, to his keen delight, to bring off a continuous 
thin band of wool, which he wound into a ball. 
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But here he reached a difficulty which as yet he 
had not been able satisfactorily to overcome. He 
desired mechanically to reduce this band of wool just 
as the skilful hand of the spinner does it, so as to 
bring it down to suitable size for twisting into thread. 
He believed it was possible, he felt sure that he would 
in time see his way to do it, and then he would make 
a spinning machine! Next year he would take it up. 
Yes, next year, he would solve the great difficulty of 
the attenuation of the band of wool. 

On the following morning he did not get up. He 
felt tired and would rest that day—be fresher on the 
morrow. 

The morrow came, but he said no more about 
getting up, and henceforth he lay in his room, often 
talking to his wife of wheels and levers and ratchets 
and other appliances, which she imperfectly under- 
stood. Little by little, as the days went by, and 
talking fatigued him, the intervals of silence grew 
longer. 

One afternoon his friend, Master Hooke, walked 
over from Cambridge to see him, and sat by the bed- 
side of the dying inventor. 

“Dear Master,” he murmured in a feeble voice, “I 
fear me that I shall not be able to complete my 
machine, nor bring my thin bands of wool down to 
such regular reduction as is required for spinning 
them into threads. Think you, dear Master Hooke, 
that there—in the beyond—God will let us continue— 
our work?” 

“Te only knows, Lang! Methinks our senses are 
too imperfect to enable us to apprehend, even if He 
showed it to us, the scheme of the future life. And 
yet—the thought in your mind, dear friend, may be 
true, that such of our strivings as are worthy may 
haply be continued there, or at least be rewarded with 
larger knowledge. Who can say that thy ingenious 
mind may not there find scope to prepare the ethereal 
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threads that shall be woven into the white robes of 
the redeemed?” The Professor turned towards Mis- 
tress Lang with his benign smile and proceeded: 
“Who knows if George’s fingers, guided by the in- 
spiration of the divine Teacher, may not paint the 
Heavenly visions in colours of gold, of sapphire, and 
translucent pearl?” 

The sick man’s eyes brightened. “And Kate, 
Kate?” he whispered inquiringly. 

“Ah! she, too, will continue the work of her life 
here, but it will be the radiance of a higher and a 
nobler love that she will shed over you both.” 

When Master Hooke had left, after pressing the 
wasted hand of his friend for the last time, the in- 
ventor lay still with his eyes closed, soothed and 
satisfied. 

His wife lighted the lamp, and having taken some 
scant refreshment herself, for he was unable now to 
swallow anything, she sat by his side, dozing but 
conscious of every sound. 

Late in the night she heard him faintly calling her, 
and she leaned affectionately over him. 

“Kate,” he whispered, “I see it at last—it came to 
me all at once—rollers!” After a pause, she heard 
him go on: “It is equalised—and attenuated—by 
passing—through rollers—strangely simple, Kate— 
two pairs of them—at different speeds——” 

After a long silence, as she sat there holding his 
hand, she heard some incoherent words, of which the 
last were “robes of the redeemed——” and all was 
still again. 

She herself in utter weariness fell asleep, kneeling 
beside the bed with her head and arms over him. 

The lamp flickered and went out, but the dawn had 
come; and as the first rays of the sun shone through 
the little window, the soul of.the inventor was free of 
its wasted and earthly garb. 


FAREWELL TO THE MILL HOUSE 


ALONE in her desolation the widow lost all interest 
in life. During her husband’s illness her devotion 
to him had so taken up her attention that she had 
been prevented from dwelling upon the loss of her 
boy, but now that she had lost both, a gloom of 
depression settled over her. 

For some months past old David had again urged 
upon her to engage some younger man to be trained 
for the mill work, but she had done nothing, and 
therefore at last the sails were reefed and the breeze 
passed uselessly through the great arms of the mill, 
which for so many generations had ground the corn 
for neighbouring farmers. To her it seemed fitting 
that the mill should stand still. Wherefore and for 
whom should it turn, now that George and her hus- 


band were gone? And so the few that still brought 
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grist to the mill were fain to carry it elsewhere. The 
village folk in crossing the common on their way to 
Cambridge often saw her sitting aloft at the top of 
the steps of the silent mill, with her head supported 
on her hands, looking out over the wide landscape. 

The little store of money which she had could not 
last very long, even with her spare spending, but she 
lived in the past and thought not of the future. 

Since her boy’s death, her own illness, and after- 
wards that of her husband, had kept her trom going 
to church; and now she went little even to the church- 
yard, because she was made to feel how unwelcome 
her visits were in the village, where all kinds of 
legends were growing about her, whom they persisted 
in calling “mad Kate,” and to whom now the fatal 
nickname “the witch,” was beginning to be applied. 
That she had ceased to go to church was to many a 
proof that she had sold herself to the devil, and it 
was rumoured that she herself continued the magic 
that her husband had been busy with for so many 
years in that strange workshop, which none of the 
villagers had ever entered, but of which many weird 
tales were freely told. 

Several of the villagers had been to Sir Edward to 
urge that the witch should be removed, and, if 
possible, secured from doing harm by being locked 
up in custody at Cambridge. They said that a boy 
whose head she had stroked as she passed, had on the 
same afternoon been seized with violent colics, and 
had scarce been saved from death; while another 
whom she had fixed with her great eyes, had within 
twenty-four hours developed a grievous swelling of 
the face. These and many other tales were brought 
to the Hall, but Sir Edward declined to take any 
action, conscious that at that time of ignorance and 
superstition, when in the eastern counties many had 
been put to death for witchcraft, any support which 
he, as a magistrate, might give to the popular pre- 
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judice might lead to Kate being tried and not unlikely 
being condemned. 

These rumours were distressing to him and also to 
Lady Hynde, who felt a strong sympathy and even 
affection for the poor woman, whom she used play- 
fully to call her “bonne sorciére,” and whose witch- 
craft was now being looked upon as a reality. 

On the other hand, the stoppage of the Madingley 
mill had been the cause of inconvenience in the neigh- 
bourhood. There was no other mill so near to the 
farmers round about, and its situation on Madingley 
Rise had always enabled it to benefit by any breeze, 
and to swing round its great arms when others were 
aumese: 

In the hope therefore of rendering a public service 
by himself buying the mill, and in the belief that it 
would be best for Kate herself to leave a neighbour- 
hood the memories of which encouraged her melan- 
choly, Sir Edward went to see Master Lilley at Cam- 
bridge. He offered to buy the mill, the purchase 
money of which would probably provide the widow 
with subsistence for her life. After fully explaining 
to the good banker the sad circumstances which had 
brought about the death of George, and led the widow 
to think that he, Sir Edward, was to blame for his 
death, he urged that the name of the proposed pur- 
chaser should not be mentioned, else her strong and 
unreasonable prejudice against him might make the 
sale impossible. 

Master Lilley, who had always entertained a great 
respect for the Langs, agreed that it was to the 
widow’s interest to sell the mill, since she would not 
work it; and also to move to a new neighbourhood, 
where she would be freed from the malevolent gossip 
to which she was now subjected. He therefore pro- 
mised discreetly to carry on the negotiation, and, 
indeed, was not long in bringing it to a successful 
conclusion, as the result of a personal visit which he 
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made to the mill. He was greatly helped by her own 
desire to go away from the scene of her sorrows. 

When the documents had been signed it was under- 
stood that the larger part of the purchase price should 
remain at usury with Master Lilley, who would pay 
over to her the remainder for present use. 

A few days before her departure she gathered to a 
great heap in the mill yard all her poor husband’s 
models, machines, and tools, which she herself 
dragged out from the workshop. The frames, most 
of the wheels and the levers were of wood, and she 
burned them there, together with his clothes and 
those of George, till nothing was left at the mill house 
but the bare furniture. 

When all these relics had been destroyed and so 
prevented from falling into the hands of strangers, 
Kate sat her down at the top of the mill steps,on the 
morning of her departure, and for the last time looked 
out upon the distant fen land, and the tower of Ely, 
and the pinnacles of King’s chapel, and the Essex 
hills. 

Then she ate her last breakfast at the old house, put 
what was left into a satchel, and with her little store 
of gold sewn into a belt inside her dress, she gave a 
last tearful look at the old mill and strode away to- 
wards a new home. She was going to Madge, who 
had been her servant in the days Jong ago at Histon 
Grange. 

Madge had settled near the fen village of Dodding- 
ton, and the road to it lay through St. Ives; but Kate, 
desiring to avoid passing through Madingley village, 
and, as far as she could, to keep her destination a 
secret, now walked along the bridle path towards St. 
Neots, intending to turn off at Eltisley, and thence 
make her way to St. Ives and ultimately to 
Doddington. 

She tramped along by Childerley Gate till she 
reached Caxton, where the bridle path to St. Neots 
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intersects the road from London to York. Here at 
the cross roads she passed without looking up at it, 
the gibbet from which dangled in chains the bodies of 
two malefactors. About a mile further she came to a 
convenient bank by the roadside, and having now 
walked a long way, was glad to rest and take the food 
that she had brought with her. 

It was while she lingered at this spot, wondering if 
she would have strength to go that day as far as St. 
Ives, that a horseman approached. It was Sir Edward 
Hynde on his way to the market at St. Neots. 

As he came near, he saw the figure sitting by the 
roadside, looking vaguely before her, not noticing 
his approach, and he recognised Kate. He had been 
thinking of her and of the mill, for Master Lilley had 
informed him only the day before that the widow 
had signed the deeds, and was to leave the next morn- 
ing. Sir Edward did not know whither she was 
going, nor had he expected to meet her again. 

Observing that she did not look up, he thought of 
trotting past without noticing her, but the memory 
of his own young love for her so many years ago, and 
the sorrow which unintentionally he had been the 
means of bringing upon her, compelled him to stop 
and say a last word of farewell to one whom he was 
unlikely ever to see again. 

He therefore pulled up his horse, but she did not 
look up nor notice him. In tones of much kindness 
and some emotion he said, “You are going away 
from the mill, Kate?” 

Looking at the distant landscape she said, “I am 
going away into the wilderness.” 

“Lady Hynde and I have felt deeply sorry, Kate, 
for the fatality that brought about the death of your 
boy, and for the new sorrow that has come upon you 
by the death of poor Lang’ 

Kate seemed strangely unconscious of the presence 
of the speaker. What he said suggested to her the 
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words that she appeared to speak to herself, looking 
straight before her: “I played,” she said, “on a lute 
with two strings, and both are snapped. Nothing re- 
mains to me now, the music is stilled.” 

‘““Nay, God may yet shed peace and some happiness 
upon your life. I would that I could be of service. 
Won’t you tell me whither you are going?” 

She did not reply. 

“Farewell then, Kate!” . 

Suddenly she looked up as one waking from a 
dream. She recognised Edward Hynde, whom she 
believed to have caused the death of George; who 
had doubted her loyalty, as he had done in their young 
days. 

She sprang up, stood erect upon the bank, passed 
her hand over her brow as if in pain, threw back her 
head to clear the hair from her face. The cloud came 
back upon the soul of the stricken one, the frenzy of 
those dark days returned, her dark eyes flashed wildly 
as she stretched out her arm and pointed her finger 
at him: “Thou art Edward Hynde who killed my 
boy! Thou, too, hast children! Beware! for the 
Lord will repay!” 

Deeply pained and filled with sudden alarm, Sir 
Edward spurred his horse and dashed away out of 
hearing. 

As he returned some hours later he looked ahead 
with apprehension as he approached the cross roads, 
thinking that she might still be there, but there was 
no one. 

Next day the boy Anthony fell ill. 


IV 


THESVICAR 


ABD «eu 2/2 


THE READER IS INTRODUCED TO JEREMY AND TO MR. 
MILTON IN THE VICAR’S GARDEN 


It was a beautiful autumn afternoon of the year 
1632. Thomas Hooke, the vicar of Madingley, after 
labouring for two hours in his cottage garden, sat 
down on the tree stump that served him as a stool, and 
looked wearily at the dead flowers which he had been 
cutting from his favourite aromatic plants of sage, 
thyme, hyssop, and marjoram. 

‘““Now, Jeremy,” said he, “although I refused thy 
proffered help before, not wholly trusting thy town- 
bred hands with trimming of the plants, I welcome 
thy assistance in gathering these summer friends to 


their funeral pyre.” 
13, 
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The person so addressed was a slender youth of 
some twenty years, clad in a worn suit of black cloth, 
relieved by a broad white linen collar which covered 
his shoulders. His hose was of sober black, and his 
shoes bore no buckles. Round shoulders and a pale, 
intelligent face betokened a hard student. He was 
not handsome, but abundant brown hair fell in curls 
over his collar, and his long plain face was redeemed 
by a quick variety of expression, by bright eyes, and 
a smile which readily responded to slight suggestion. 

Jeremy proceeded with obliging alacrity to gather 
the vegetable decay into a heap, and Master Hooke 
fetched a lighted brand from the kitchen. Soon a 
lively crackling arose, and from the fitful flames 
smoke drifted slowly away along the garden. Jeremy 
brought armful after armful to the fire. 

The vicar rested meanwhile on his low stool, his 
head supported on his hands, dreamily watching the 
smoke curling up into the air, and the passing away 
of what had been the summer glory of his garden. 
He thought of his own life work recently laid down, 
and of the autumn of his days now rapidly coming 
on. His was an expressive face, with its shaggy eye- 
brows and deep-set, kindly eyes, and from his bald 
crown the scant locks, now turning grey, fell in a 
broad curl around his neck. His features bore the 
traces of work and suffering. With him intellectual 
labours had not kept to the usual grooves; they had 
led him through the struggles of original thought, 
but he was simple and modest, like all those who have 
dived deeply into truth. 

Educated at Cambridge, he had distinguished him- 
self as a student, become a fellow of Caius College, 
and for nearly twenty years had held a professorship 
of philosophy at the University. This he had re- 
cently resigned to take up a restful cure of souls in the 
small village of Madingley. Rather below middle 
size, he was inclined to be stout, and the unwonted 
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labours which his garden now required of him soon 
made him weary, for he had led a somewhat sedentary 
life. A lovable personality, he had endeared himself 
to his pupils by his genial sympathy not less than 
by the interest of his suggestive teaching, and the 
walk to Madingley being a favourite one with the 
Cambridge students, his old pupils were glad to rest 
awhile in the little garden behind the vicar’s thatched 
cottage. 

As Jeremy brought from the more distant part of 
the garden his last burden of the branches which had 
been trimmed from the fruit trees, and as Master 
Hooke was consoling himself with the hope that 
although his own work was drawing to an end, yet the 
seed which he had sown in young minds might 
blossom like the returning flowers of spring, a new 
visitor issued from the cottage and came down the 
garden walk. 

This young man, though only twenty-three, looked 
older, and had some claim to be considered handsome. 
He was well though pay dressed, and wore a 
sword, as was usual with well-bred civilians at that 
time. His auburn hair, oval face, fair complexion, 
and gentle voice, warranted the nickname of the 
“Lady of Christ’s,” which had been given him at that 
college. He was far, however, from being effeminate, 
and had, indeed, a look of seriousness which was 
rather marred by _ self-consciousness, and_ rarely 
relieved by humour. 

The vicar rose to greet him. “Welcome, John, for 
thy visits are always a joy to me.” 

“Alas, Master Hooke,” he answered, “I come to 
bid you farewell. I ride to-morrow to London, and 
shall gather wisdom no more from your learned and 
suggestive discourse. No more shall this votary of 
Apollo seek solitude and inspiration along the reedy 
Gam 

The vicar put his arm affectionately in John’s and 
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led him to a rustic seat, where they sat in silence for 
some moments. 

“Tl feared indeed,” he said, “that having honour- 
ably completed University labours, thou mightest not 
long dwell with us, and yet—I hoped 4 

“Believe me, dear master,” broke in John Milton, 
“T have given most serious thought to the reasons 
which you advanced to lead me to take orders in the 
Church, but I cannot do so. We are drifting we 
know not whither. Archbishop .Laud is striving to 
rivet together shackles to prevent freedom of religious 
thought, and I cannot subscribe to the tests. And 
yet the sweet repose of a country cure is not without 
attraction to one who hopes to win laurels in literary 
fame, but I ween this peaceful life may also be found 
outside the Church.” 

“Let it be then as thy judgment decides,” the vicar 
answered. “With or without Holy Orders the Lord 
will be with thee; but I foresee that our sweet singer 
may be lost in the bitter political controversies that 
are gathering around us. Remember, the shy Muses 
flee trom strife.” 

At this moment Jeremy, who had completed his 
task, drew near with diffidence, and having bowed 
to Mr. Milton, hastened to say: “Doubtless Mr. 
Milton will desire to confer with you, sir, of matters 
that may haply be more conveniently discussed in 
private, and I will return another day.” 

“Nay, friend Jeremy; Milton, methinks, will not 
resent thy gentle presence. Thou knowest,” he 
added, turning to his visitor, “thou knowest Jeremy 
Taylor? The very worthy son of Nathaniel Taylor, 
the barber of Market Hill? He is a scholar of Caius, 
and promises to do credit to his college and, I hope 
too, good service to God and His Church.” 

“JT have met Mr. Taylor before,” replied John, 
somewhat stiffly. 

“And I,” said Jeremy, with his pleasant smile and 
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a gentle bow, “I hold myself fortunate to have met 
Mr. Milton, and to possess his beautiful Ode on the 
Nativity, which you, dear master, did lovingly copy 
out for me.” 

“Come, sit by us here, Jeremy,” said the vicar, 
“and as John isso soon to leave us for the great 
world, let us see and hear all we can of him, while yet 
he abideth with us; for it may well be that we shall 
not meet him again, until by God’s grace we join the 
gathering in that ‘ great crystal hall with its pavement 
of pearl,’ of which he tells us in his verses on the 
death of the saintly Bishop Andrews. And so, John, 
you think to remain a votary of Apollo even in busy 
turbulent London ?” 

“Not so, dear master! I shall shun the city which 
Thames washes with his ebbing tide, and for a while, 
at least, I shall dwell at Horton among the peaceful 
meadows of Buckingham. There shall I have the 
privilege of being near my father, who, as you know, 
is very dear to me, and to whom I owe so much. 
From my first years I have had his ceaseless diligence 
and care. He caused me as a boy to be instructed 
daily, according as my tender age would bear, in 
tongues, in sciences, and in music. It is from him 
that I gathered my love of poetry. Far from the 
Court, and the bitterness of controversies, I shall be 
able to devote my leisure to the placid Muses; and at 
Horton, my books, which are my life, will have me to 
themselves.” 

“And I warrant thee,” said the vicar, “that thou 
wilt thus win a name alongside of Spenser and the 
gentle Sidney. But if I may speak once again as a 
teacher, I would lead thee away from that classic lore 
in which thou hast revelled o’er long, overfilling thy 
mind with images of ancient mythology. While 
Homer and the great masters of Greek tragedy may 
well guide thee in sounding the depths of human 
passion, I would have thee refrain from clothing thy 
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thought overmuch in the garb of heathen metaphor. 
Why not sometimes leave the nymphs of Greece and 
the matrons of Troy to sing the graces of British 
maidens ?”’ 

“Tt were unfitting for me,” interposed Jeremy, “to 
make suggestions to Mr. Milton; and yet I venture 
to remind him that in the sublime poetry of the 
Psalms and the Prophets, there is used the imagery of 
nature itself, which is of universal understanding in 
all ages and among all peoples.” 

“There is truth in that observation,’ answered 
John; “I have myself written paraphrases in verse of 
some of the beautiful songs of David. If Mr. Taylor 
will accept of them I will write out copies of some of 
them for him, although it is not unlikely that he will 
think them no improvement on the noble prose of the 
originals. Indeed, I would not have you think me 
unappreciative of the inspiring themes of our sacred 
scriptures, especially in the form recently given to 
them by the learned divines of the reign of King 
James. Dear master,” he added after a pause, “I 
read some weeks ago in your study some pages from 
Sylvester’s translation of the Frenchman Du Barta’s 
poem ‘ The Birth of the World’; it does not reach 
to any high level of conception or execution, and yet 
it made a certain impression upon my soul. It may 
be that some day I, too, may sing the story of the 
spheres and the majestic unfolding of creation in the 
work of the Eternal, even unto the advent of man, 
the struggle of good with evil, and the lost Paradise.” 

Mr. Milton gazed vaguely before him as he thought 
of these celestial themes, and the afternoon sun shone 
fitfully through the moving branches of the trees and 
around the now silent group. 

Then the vicar arose, saying, “I leave my young 
friends to discourse of heavenly things, while I attend 
to things temporal, for you shall both, as I hope, and 
indeed require, dine with me to-day. The time 
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approaches and I must go to prepare, and if need be 
to propitiate, my dragon of a housekeeper.” 

He tripped with short quick steps to the kitchen. 
Smiling pleasantly upon her as she busied herself over 
the fire, “Now, Mistress Burgess,” he said, “there is 
a goodly smell of savoury viands, which all the more 
rejoiceth me that two young friends are come who 
will help to do justice to thy skill. So haste thee to 
extend thy preparation by adding two places at the 
table, and the while I will provide from my store the 
last treasured bottle of the generous Spanish wine 
which the young Lord Saville did bestow upon me.” 

“Alack the day!” exclaimed the querulous but not 
unkindly dame. “My capon was to have served us 
for two days, but little indeed shall I see of it when 
these hungry lads have had their fill! But go to, go 
to, Master Hooke, and get the liquor, and I will make 
such extra provision as may be fitting and needful. | 
warrant you,” she grumbled, “we shall be eaten out 
of house and ruined, if my care put not off the evil 
day!” 

ne Master Hooke passed into his study, satisfied 
with the happy issue of his diplomacy, a frown of new 
anxiety came over the broad features of Mrs. Burgess; 
for the front door was heard to open, and a heavy 
footstep approached the kitchen, heralding the 
approach of yet another possible guest. She, how- 
ever, dropped a curtsey and smiled pleasantly enough 
when Richard Hynde of Girton walked into her 
sanctum, a tall handsome man of some thirty years 
of age, clad in riding apparel and holding out a brace 
of birds. The heir of Madingley was a favourite of 
the worthy housekeeper, who, surrounded as she was 
by learning and philosophy, for which she had but 
little regard, was always glad to see the jovial face of 
Richard Hynde, to laugh at his worldly jokes and his 
talk of horses and of sport. 

‘““See, good Mistress,” he said, “I have been hawk- 

N 2 
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ing to-day and bring a brace of partridges for the 
reverend and learned vicar. We course to-morrow, 
and not unlikely a hare will then follow. Now give 
my greeting to Master Hooke, and say that I must 
dine and confer on certain matters with my worthy 
father at the Hall, but that I will come to drink a cup 
of sack with his reverence on my way home”; with 
which words his cheery presence passed out of the 
kitchen. 

Meanwhile, in the low room which the vicar had 
made his study, and in which it was difficult to move 
for the piles of old volumes which lay about and 
atoned for their inconvenient excess by serving as 
seats for his visitors, he sought and presently found 
the volume of Du Barta, in which his friend Mr. 
Milton had expressed some interest. Desiring to 
bestow a parting gift on his old pupil, the professor 
sat down at his overfull table and wrote in the book : 


“To John Milton, the gift of Thomas Hooke, 
sometime his unworthy teacher, always his loving 
friend.” 


CHAPTER SII 
FATHER AND SON DISCUSS A DISQUIETING SITUATION 


AFTER leaving the vicar’s cottage Richard Hynde 
rode through the picturesque village, which was 
scarcely larger then than it had been in the time of 
the Domesday Survey, when one Picot, a Norman, 
who came over with the Conqueror, was Sheriff of 
Cambridgeshire and owned the manor of Madingley, 
the barony of Bourne, and much other land in the 
county. Richard passed through the park gate, by 
the little church rebuilt about one hundred years 
before, and under the rugged elms of the avenue, to 
the mansion completed by his grandfather, Sir Francis 
Hynde, in the time of Elizabeth. 

Leaving his horse to the care of a servant in the 
stable yard, he pushed the heavy oak door, studded 
with nails, which gave access to a large kitchen with 
two fireplaces of large dimensions. That at the 
western end was flanked by a baking oven, the arch 
of which was carried by stone corbels curiously carved 
in the form of angels. Within the wide arch of this 
fireplace a copper cauldron was suspended by a chain 
over a fire of wood blocks, in the midst of which 
burned the end of a log or tree, which stretched some 
ten feet over the floor, and was pushed up from time 
to time as it was gradually consumed. At the other 


end of this spacious kitchen a similar brick arch en- 
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closed a space, where smaller logs were gathered into 
a kind of dog grate, in front of which a spit was fitted 
for roasting. 

Since the death of his wife, and the marriage of his 
only surviving son Richard, who now lived at the 
small house on the Girton estate, two miles away, Sir 
Edward Hynde had only kept up a small establish- 
ment at Madingley. A cook and kitchen wench 
sufficed in that department, while his man Williams 
attended to his personal wants, and his housekeeper, 
Mrs. James, with a village lass, looked after the 
comforts of the Hall. 

As Richard entered the kitchen he saw Williams 
there, who at once addressed him. ‘You are suit- 
ably arrived, Master Richard,” said he, “for I am 
taking in for the worthy knight’s dinner a stew of 
venison and cherries, which I know you like; and 
Sir Edward will be glad to talk with you, for verily he 
is, I think, in some distress, since’’—he added in a 
low voice as Richard passed with him along the dark 
passage leading to the great hall—‘‘since mad Kate 
has been seen again in these parts.” 

Sir Edward received his son gladly, told Williams 
to bring an extra tankard of sack, and they were soon 
engaged with their simple but savoury meal, seated 
at the narrow refectory table at the top end of the 
hall. Under the influence of the venison, the sack, 
and his son’s company, the old gentleman’s features 
brightened. He inquired about the results of the 
harvest at Girton, about which, however, he had no 
great expectation, for Richard was a negligent farmer. 
It was not, indeed, without anxiety for the future of 
the family that Sir Edward saw his son wasting so 
much of his time in sport, horse-racing, and the com- 
pany of a convivial set of friends at Cambridge. 

Sir Edward had for some years led a retired life, 
taking little part in public affairs. The considerable 
fortune left by his grandfather had been to some 
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extent impaired by the extravagance of his father, Sir 
Francis Hynde, at the Court of Elizabeth. Sir Ed- 
ward had shunned the Court, and devoted all his 
energies to the improvement and extension of his 
estates. He was a successful farmer, while by loans 
to his needy neighbours he placed his money at good 
interest. Many neighbouring acres fell into his 
possession. 

With Madingley, Moorbarns, Girton, and Histon 
he was now a considerable landowner, and he reason- 
ably expected that by continuing the same frugal and 
prudent policy his son Richard might acquire much 
influence in the county. He had, however, been 
deeply disappointed by his son’s marriage with 
Jeannet Stewkley, the daughter of a Catholic yeoman 
of limited means living in Surrey. Sir Edward, like 
his father and grandfather, had loyally supported the 
Reformation, and was a devoted member of the 
Church of England; strongly opposed on the one 
hand to the Roman Catholics on political as well as 
religious grounds, and on the other to the rising in- 
fluence of those who were beginning to be known as 
“Puritans.” 

The relations between Sir Edward and his daughter- 
in-law had therefore been somewhat strained, but the 
only child of this marriage, Jane, now a little girl of 
eight years, had always been very dear to her grand- 
father, and was happy to be about the Hall of 
Madingley. 

When Williams had cleared away the remains of 
their simple meal, and added some logs to the hearth, 
for the evenings were beginning to be chilly, Sir 
Edward sat him down in a large oak chair, of which 
the high back was richly carved and inlaid in the 
fashion of the time. Williams arranged the foot- 
stool, and having filled a long clay pipe, brought him 
a light from the fire and left father and son together. 

As Richard placed another chair for himself next 
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to his father’s, he said: “Williams was too quick, 
sir, for I intended myself to fill your pipe from a bag 
of tobacco leaves which your kinsman Sanderson gave 
to me for you. I will leave it here on the table. He 
desired me to tell you that it is of quite fine quality 
and recently received from the settlement in Virginia, 
wherein he has often tried to interest you.” 

“Sanderson is a dreamer of dreams! I don’t say 
that he intentionally deceives, Richard, but he is sur- 
prisingly credulous, and is just a child in the hands 
of those unscrupulous adventurers of London and 
Bristol. I doubt, indeed, if his precious Virginian 
estate exists at all, and I hope you have not been 
throwing away more money on his ridiculous ven- 
puresy: 

“Well, sir, but he did show me certain letters from 
America brought by a returned ship, which give most 
wonderful accounts of the wealth to be got there when 
this settlement is firmly established, and if the neces- 
sary money and men can be sent out; and he offered 
me a bond for 500 angels in return for a loan of only 

On 

“Which, of course, Richard, thou wert fool enough 
to give him. It were better, my lad, to have thrown 
thy bag of gold into the deepest part of our Madingley 
pond, and then to have spent some days in fishing for 
it with a hook and string. Thou wouldst indeed have 
got nothing back, but thou lovest sport and so wouldst 
have had some amusement for thy money.” 

“T know, sir,’ answered Richard, “that you are an 
unbeliever, but Sanderson has at least risked all he 
had——” 

“Little enough,” interrupted Sir Edward, “but 
plenty of other people’s money.” 

“There was one letter,” went on Richard, ‘wherein 
it was set forth that his agent out there, one Robert 
Jones, had taken in marriage the daughter of an 
Indian chief who favours him much, and knows of 
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some inland tribes who hold gold so cheap that their 
common vessels are made of it, and they are easily 
persuaded to change them for iron pans or common 
cloth. The said agent urges that these people are 
easily mastered by a few armed men, and that if money 
be sent to Bristol for a hundred muskets and a store 
of powder there will be great return for small ventures 
and we shall receive twenty, nay, a hundred fold.” 

“Tell me no more of Sanderson,” broke in Sir 
Edward impatiently, “I am sick of him and his specu- 
lations. Poor Sir Walter Raleigh, who was a man 
indeed, did venture much in such undertakings with 
the help of Queen Bess and others, and yet he did lose 
all therein, including his head. My cousin Sander- 
son is but a foolish wight, who has ruined himself and 
his friends, and will ruin thee if thou art not satisfied, 
as I am, with such wealth as can be slowly built up 
at home—but waste not my time with these silly 
concerns a 

He paused and puffed uneasily at his pipe. “I 
hear, Richard, that mad Kate, as she was called, has 
been seen this morning by our man Stonebridge. I 
have questioned him; he knew her well in the old days, 
and though she would not answer when he spoke 
to her, and, indeed, did hasten on her way to Cam- 
bridge, there can be no doubt that this tool of the 
devil is about us again.” 

“But, my dear father, are we justified in speaking 
thus of this unfortunate woman? _ I know, of course, 
that at the time you believed the death of poor An- 
thony to be due to her influence.” 

“So it was, Richard; so it was! ” 

“Well, sir, I must frankly own that I have myself 
often doubted it. That terrible misfortune might have 
come upon the poor lad even if you had not met Kate 
that day, now twelve years ago.” 

Sir Edward stood up, and putting his hand on his 
son’s shoulder and looking seriously at him, he said: 
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“You speak in the foolishness of ignorance, my son! 
You would think differently if you had yourself seen 
her that day, when, as she recognised me, she sprang 
upon the bank, and fixing her flashing eyes upon me, 
she invoked the vengeance of Heaven upon my 
children! If you had seen her then, suddenly 
changed, so different from what I knew her in former 
days, you would believe, as I do, that the devil does 
use some as his instruments for the working of great 
ills. ’Fore God! she did look like one possessed ! 
The very next day, Richard, your poor brother 
sickened, although till then he had been quite well, 
and the symptoms were such as none of the physicians 
could understand—they had never seen such before.” 
Sir Edward paused as these painful recollections came 
back to him. “After five days he died. Then I re- 
called all the things the villagers had told me about 
her, and which when I first heard them I had not 
thought to be true. They all believed her to be a 
witch.” 

“Well, sir, from what I remember of the poor 
woman, I cannot think that she would willingly have 
injured any.” 

“That may be, Richard. I always thought well of 
her myself, and, indeed, I may confide to thee that 
as a boy she was my first love. She was no ordinary 
girl, and I had a great fancy for her; but let that pass. 
That robbery, and the accidental death of George, 
who was her only child, unsettled her mind. I know 
she would not of herself have wished to injure anyone, 
but who knows? These things are a mystery. It 
may be that in her deranged condition the devil may 
have got hold of her, and that now, a mere witch, she 
does his bidding. Of course it is notorious that there 
are witches, and that they have worked dire misfor- 
tunes on many. Have not several been burned within 
the last few years in Suffolk?” 

“No doubt, sir, no doubt. But may it not be that 
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if this old woman be let alone she may go forth again 
whence she came?” 

“°Fore God! I trust it may be so. Yet I fear her 
return bodes us no good. For myself, Dick, I care 
nothing, for my life now is little good to anyone si 

““Say not so, dear father,” interrupted Richard. Sir 
Edward’s eyes filled with tears as he held his son 
before him by the shoulders: “It is for thee I fear, 
Dick, thou only art left to me now, and if any 
evil——” his voice faltered and he could not proceed. 

“My dear father,” broke in Richard cheerily, “I 
am sure Kate, mad or not, can do me no harm, and 
I pray you not to distress yourself. See now, I will 
make some inquiry in the village, but I feel sure she 
has gone to Cambridge, and I will go thither to- 
morrow morning and get the constable to find her out, 
and let her know she is being sought for as a witch, 
and then she will be off soon enough. I hope to tell 
you to-morrow that she has gone into outer darkness 
once more.” 

“Tt shall be well. Go now, Dick, my boy, and the 
Lord protect thee.’ He kissed his son, and Richard 
left the Hall as darkness was setting in. 


CHAPTER OL 


THE VICAR GIVES HIS VIEWS ON WITCHES AND WITCH- 
CRAFT 


IN returning through the village Richard Hynde 
called at the vicar’s cottage, as he had promised. 

Master Hooke’s visitors had gone back to Cam- 
bridge, the lamp had been lighted in his study, and, 
expecting Richard’s visit, he was filling up the time 
by looking over the pages of old Ben’s ‘‘ Alchemist.” 

After his usual jovial greeting Richard sat down 
on a pile of folios. 

“Master Hooke,” he bluntly asked, “do you be- 
lieve in witches?” 

After hesitating a moment, the vicar said: “It is 
difficult to give a short answer to that question, my 
friend. Iam sure that as a consequence of ignorance 
and superstition many poor creatures have suffered 
most undeservedly, and may be looked upon as 
martyrs to the ignorance of our time. I well re- 
member that only a few years ago two poor women 
were executed at Lincoln, because, forsooth, they 
had bewitched and tortured with strange sicknesses 
the young son of my Lord of Rutland. Disease of 
man and beast is ascribed by ignorance to Satanic 
agency, and it suffices that an old woman be ugly and 
toothless, or muttering in her speech, to risk her 
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it cannot be denied that some that have been accused 
of witchcraft have confessed to the possession of 
devilish powers. It may be that bad natures would 
like to believe that they can produce evil influences, 
and they are lifted with pride by becoming a terror to 
their neighbours. Richard, I have not myself met 
with any evidence of any other spirit than the wicked 
desires of spiteful natures, and yet I feel that I know 
too little to warrant me in denying that evil spirits or 
good angels may not exercise direct influence upon 
us. There is much that we cannot as yet understand. 
And, after all, the ignorant and those that are reckoned 
wise on this earth, are they not all children, differing 
only in the degree of their darkness? I dare not say, 
therefore, that these things cannot be, though I have 
myself seen no evidence of them; and I do not forget 
that the learned Lord Bacon did believe in witchcraft, 
and my friend the physician of Norwich, a man of 
wide reading and travel, and of broad ideas, rising 
above the prejudices of our time, has expressed to me 
some belief therein. But why do you ask me this?” 

“Because the old woman who was known in the 
village as ‘mad Kate’ has been seen here again to- 
day. You know that my father attributes the death 
of my brother Anthony, twelve years ago, to her in- 
fluence, and now he dreads some new danger from her 
reappearance.” 

“Poor Kate!” said the vicar. “The events you 
speak of took place long before I settled at Madingley, 
but I have heard something of them, and I remember, 
Richard, that Mistress Burgess—not a very wise 
woman, as thou knowest, though sensible and skilful 
enough in some matters—has told me village tales 
about that unfortunate woman, whom the villagers 
believed to be a witch. If she looked over a gate 
the cow in the field would sicken and the milk dry up; 
if she touched a child in passing, it was forthwith dis- 
tressed with a racking toothache! Ignorance, 
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Richard, and misconnection of effects and causes! | 
knew something of Mistress Lang and her ingenious 
husband, who did much work for me when I was in 
Cambridge. I had much respect and even affection 
for both of them, and I pray God that I may be 
accounted worthy to be placed nigh to them at the 
great Assize.” 

“Dear Master Hooke, I don’t know what to think 
of it all. Anyway I am going to make inquiries in 
our villages to see if there be further news of her, and 
will go betimes to-morrow to Cambridge to put the 
constable upon her track. I am not happy about this 
business, for if she should be imprisoned she will likely 
enough be tried and done to death. I don’t myself 
believe that she has power to do us harm, and it were 
better, I think, to frighten her away, and I shall try 
to get this done.” 

“So shalt thou do wisely and mercifully, Richard. 
If thou let her know that she is sought as a witch 
she will surely flee, so blind and terrible is the popular 
prejudice just now against this witchcraft, and so 
likely the torture and death that would follow her 
capture. Now don’t waste time in gathering gossip 
in this village. I will set Mistress Burgess to work, 
and she will soon enough collect any news there may 
be here. I will send on to thee in the morning any- 
thing that may seem worthy of a message.’ The 
vicar added, “I am sorry for thy good father, and will 
see him and endeavour to comfort him to-morrow. Let 
us hope that by that time she will have vanished.” 

The vicar went out with Richard Hynde to the rude 
shed, in which were housed any visiting cattle, for 
he owned none of his own, and he was indeed but a 
timid rider of very gentle beasts; but he loved to see 
a mettlesome steed, and now enjoyed stroking the 
soft nostrils of the impatient animal which he held by 
the bridle, as the young man sprang into the saddle. 

Master Hooke stood watching the horse till it dis- 
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appeared at the turn of the village road, which led over 
the mile or so of rough common that separated 
Madingley from Girton. He lingered looking at the 
clouds driving over the moon, for the wind had risen 
and the autumn leaves were falling. 

Richard Hynde was to return no more! Through 

the hours of the night, as the moon from time to time 
shone between the passing clouds, it lighted the dead 
body of a man lying on his back among the gorse, 
with his head resting against a boulder. In the still- 
ness of the night there was only the rustle of the grass 
waving in the wind, and now and again the anxious 
neighing of a riderless horse. 
_ There was one curious and suggestive circumstance. 
Someone had, surely in kindness, put under the poor 
injured head, as it lay on the hard stone, a folded shawl 
in the guise of a pillow; and old Stonebridge averred 
that it was of such kind and colour as he had seen 
worn by mad Kate when she passed through the 
village the day before. 


CHAPTER 1V 


WHAT HAPPENED AT KATE’S MEETING WITH RICHARD ON 
THE COMMON 


AFTER the death of her husband Kate Lang had 
gone to Doddington, a Fen village near March. Her 
old servant and friend, who had nursed her after the 
disaster at Histon Grange, had married a labourer, 
one Taylor, who had settled near Doddington, and it 
was with these worthy people that she took refuge. 
Their cottage was situated at the edge of the fen, and 
was known as “Field’s End.” There, near the sedges 
and the reeds and the bulrushes that bordered the 
marsh, Taylor built close to his own cottage another 
for poor Kate, and in the peaceful solitude of her new 
quarters, and in the affectionate sympathy of these 
kind neighbours, she gradually recovered her mental 
stability. With the money she brought she was able 
to pay Taylor for his work in building the cottage 
and fencing and preparing her garden, the produce of 
which, together with what she obtained in the village 
by the sale of her poultry and of her knitting, enabled 
her to live simply, without trenching, otherwise than 
very Slowly, upon her little store. 

She lived there for over ten years, going to the 
village of Doddington only once a week, to attend the 
service in the church there, with its beautiful roof from 
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which carved angels and archangels looked down upon 
the worshippers. 

In the calm of content, and away from the scenes 
that recalled her troubles, Kate devoted herself to her 
friends, the Taylors, and to their children. Happy in 
their love, she recovered her health, her placid tem- 
per, and some of her old brightness of spirit. She 
might have ended her days there, unknown and for- 
gotten, but for the fact that, notwithstanding her 
frugal life, the small store of money she had brought 
with her to the fen country had gradually melted 
away, and she desired by a visit to Cambridge to draw 
the balance of the deposit left with Master Lilley, the 
goldsmith, and also to pay one more visit to the 
graves of those whom she had loved so well. 

Accordingly she set out to walk to St. Ives, pro- 
posing to rest there the night and next day go on to 
Cambridge, a dozen miles further. Notwithstanding 
her grey locks, which made her look older than her 
fifty-seven years, she was still strong and able to 
undertake the journey. It was in passing near 
Madingley that she had been recognised by Stone- 
bridge. He spoke to her, but she walked on hastily 
as if she did not hear him, and, indeed, she was very 
anxious that none should know of her passage. 

On the morning after her arrival at Cambridge she 
succeeded in disposing of the little stock of knitted 
hose she had been accumulating during the summer 
months, and it was not till the afternoon that she called 
on Master Lilley to draw the balance of the money 
which she had left in the charge of that honest banker. 

The rumour of her return had already, as we have 
seen, reached the constable, and inquiry had been 
made of the goldsmith, who was glad to be able to 
say that he had not seen her. When she did call 
upon him later he urged upon her the wisdom of at 
once returning with her money, without lingering an 
hour in the town. 

fe) 
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Acting upon his advice she secured her gold coins 
in a belt which she carried under her dress, and as 
night was setting in she journeyed forth on her way 
towards St. Ives. 

The bridle road which she followed, passed within a 
short distance of Madingley, and it was eight o’clock 
as she reached that part of the common where the path 
struck off towards the village. Anxious not to be 
recognised, or even seen in her proposed visit to 
Madingley churchyard, she sat on a stone by the road- 
side, intending to wait until she knew that the vil- 
lagers were abed, before she ventured further. Con- 
scious, too, that she was carrying a considerable sum 
of money, and aware of the dangers of the road at 
night, she watched carefully and listened, so that on 
the approach of any person she might shelter from 
observation behind a friendly bush of gorse she saw 
near by. 

The night air was chilly, she wrapped her shaw] 
around her, and was soothed by the murmur of the 
wind rustling the gorse bushes. The hazy moon 
shone fitfully as the clouds drove by, and vaguely the 
memory of her young life at Histon Grange and the 
days at Madingley mill came back upon her. The 
tears coursed down her cheeks as she thought of her 
boy, and recalled the fatal weight of the evidence that 
had led Edward Hynde for the second time to doubt 
her loyalty. 

Lost in these recollections, she did not notice the 
sound of the rapid trotting of a horse approaching 
from Madingley. Suddenly conscious of danger, she 
rose and moved quickly to crouch behind the bush; 
but this movement attracted the notice of the rider, 
who pulled up his horse and cried, ‘“‘ Who goes there ?” 

She made no answer, and it was not until he turned 
off the path to come to the place where he had seen 
her hide that she rose and replied, “O, gentle sir, I 
am but a poor wanderer passing on my way, desiring 
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no harm to any, but fearful of harm to myself—I pray 
you, for God’s sake, to let me alone!” 

“But why hide you there if you have no cause for 
shame ?” 

“Gentle sir, I see my fears were groundless and 
that you are kind. I lingered here awhile, desiring, 
when all was still and none were about, to go to the 
churchyard of the village whence you come, to kneel 
for a few moments by the graves of dear ones that 
rest there, ere I go forth again to my distant home.” 

Richard Hynde in the dim light could not see her 
features, but he saw the figure of a woman, elderly, 
but tall and dignified, whose gentle speech with its 
note of sorrow aroused his sympathy, and he at once 
suspected who she was. 

“Does Kate Lang,” he said, “venture to return to 
the place where she has left such fatal legacy of 
evil?” 

““T am indeed that unfortunate, but am unconscious 
of any evil, save that which, by the unworthy mis- 
trust of Edward Hynde, robbed me of my son.” 

“And I am Richard, Edward Hynde’s only son, 
since he lost Anthony; by thy evil influence, as he 
believes.” 

“Alas! Master Richard! Alas! I knew not this 
loss, concerning which, God knows, I am innocent 
indeed! My grief made me bitter, but the Lord has 
softened my heart. Tell him, gentle sir, that Kate 
has long forgiven him, and mourns to learn that a 
sorrow like unto her own has burdened his soul. May 
the good Lord comfort him!” 

“Mistress Lang,” said Richard, ‘an evil tradition 
of witchery rests upon you, and my father shares the 
belief of the people about here that you have power 
to work injury to our house! You run dangerous 
risk by passing here, but as you are going to the 
village, I will go back with you to speak with Master 
Hooke, the good vicar, and I doubt not that he will 
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be satisfied that you mean no further ill and will let 
you go forth.” 

“Nay, good Master Richard, I know how terrible 
is the risk of those upon whom in these days falls 
suspicion of witchcraft. Now that I have been recog- 
nised I dare not go, and I pray you let me pass, and 
forget poor Kate, who wishes no harm to you and 
yours.” 

As she spoke she rapidly crossed the path and made 
her way among the gorse bushes to get back to the 
road that led towards St. Ives. 

Richard called to her to stop, and as she rather 
hastened her pace he touched his horse with the spur, 
and bounding to the front was soon before her. Now 
thoroughly alarmed, she threw up her arms, crying to 
him to let her pass. The horse, startled by her sudden 
movement, reared, and then stumbling over a hole he 
fell and rolled heavily over, throwing his rider clear 
of the saddle. but the head of the unfortunate man 
struck one of the boulders, of which many strewed 
the common, and he lay there motionless in the hazy 
moonlight. 

Kate ran to the fallen man and endeavoured to 
raise him in her arms. 

‘Alas! alas! poor Master Richard! God grant you 
are not hurt. Speak to me! Shall I leave you and 
go to the village for help? Alas! alas! what new 
horror is here? He stirs not, surely he is not dead ?” 

As she held his head on her right arm she tore the 
shawl from her shoulders, and placing it upon the 
stone allowed the head gently to rest upon it. Then 
as she knelt there, she became suddenly conscious that 
her arm and hand were wet with blood, and began to 
tremble with a vague dread. 

She wiped her blood-stained hand on the dewy 
grass, knelt a moment in silent dismay, and then fled 
in terror from the scene. 


CHAPTER _V. 
SIR EDWARD HYNDE IS LEFT ALONE 


AFTER the body of his son had been laid to rest 
in Madingley churchyard, Sir Edward turned from 
the grave and walked away to the Hall, bowed down 
with grief, holding by the hand little Jane, his grand- 
daughter. 

It was afternoon and he sat in his chair, over- 
whelmed by a sense of desolation, staring vacantly 
before him. Williams had looked in without ven- 
turing to disturb him; but little Jane crept in silently, 
got on to his lap, and laid her head on his breast. 
There she lay, folded in his arm, till darkness gathered 
in the hall and the vicar came to seek her. He thought 
her to be asleep, and gently lifted her without Sir 
Edward appearing to notice his doing so; but little 
Jane was not asleep, for she turned to the vicar eyes 
full of strange wonder at this new experience in her 
young life, and appreciating already the sympathy of 
silence, she kissed her grandfather’s hand and fol- 
lowed Master Hooke to the door, where young Jeremy 
Taylor, who had attended the funeral, stood ready, at 
the vicar’s request, to take her to her mother at Girton. 

Richard’s widow felt very keenly the blow that so 
unexpectedly had come upon her. She had never 
been in sympathy with Sir Edward Hynde, and now 
yearned to return to her own people away among the 
hills of Surrey. 
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Thither she went with her child, Sir Edward under- 
taking to send once a year an ample allowance to pro- 
vide for the maintenance and education of his grand- 

‘daughter, on the strict condition that she was to be 
brought up in the faith of the Church of England. 

When the days of mourning had been accom- 
plished the widow found consolation in a second 
marriage with a neighbouring young farmer of her 
own religion, and as the Catholics were then in favour 
at the Court, the wedded couple were able to live their 
life in the Surrey village without fear of persecution. 

In the love of several children born of this mar- 
riage, Jane was somewhat neglected by her mother, 
and left mostly to the care of a devoted nurse who 
had come with her from Madingley, and to the train- 
ing of the Reverend Master Atlay, a sound divine in 
whose family Jane Hynde found always a ready wel- 
come. 

As she grew up into girlhood she was tall, thin, 
and rather pale, with strong, almost plain features, 
relieved by bright blue eyes, and an abundance of 
hair which fell in ringlets about her face. Her man- 
ner was frank and lovable, and her high spirits led 
rather to games than to learning, but quick intelli- 
gence compensated for want of application, and if 
her progress in letters was not all that her reverend 
teacher desired, she delighted him by listening with 
interest and attention to learned disquisitions which 
were tedious to his own children, and by inquiries 
into the causes of things, which he found it often 
difficult to answer. 

The girl often talked affectionately of Madingley 
with her nurse, to whom the place was also dear; and 
she looked forward to the time when she should pay 
a long-promised visit to her grandfather at the old 
Hall. 

How and when she did so, and what befell her 
there, will form the subject of the following tale, 
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THE LAST OF THE HYNDES 
A.D. 1641-1642 


CHAPTER I 


THE VICAR GOES TO DWELL AT MADINGLEY HALL, AND 
OLD WILLIAMS RIDES FORTH ON A DELICATE MISSION 


THE loss of his only surviving son had been a great 
blow to Sir Edward Hynde. He felt his loneliness 
all the more when the widow left Girton for far-away 
Surrey, because she had taken little Jane with her, 
who was now the heiress of Madingley and the only 
one left for him to care for. 

Sir Edward, however, notwithstanding his sixty 
years, was a Strong, healthy man, of equable if not 
cheerful disposition. He struggled successfully 
against the temptation to dwell on his sorrows, and 
threw himself with new activity into the work of 
managing his estates, although in recent years he 
had been gradually leaving more and more to his 
bailiffs. | 

He consoled himself with the thought that in the 
circumstances it was fitting for his granddaughter to 
remain in the care of her mother; he provided ample 
means for her education, and looked forward to the 
time when he should see her again at Madingley, and 
to the hope that he might live to see his heiress suit- 
ably wedded. 

That he had lifted himself out of the gloom of his 
desolation had been due in no small part to the friend- 
ship which had arisen between him and the vicar. 
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Until the death of Richard the squire had not seen 
much of the vicar, who, indeed, had only settled at 
Madingley about a year before that sad event; but 
Master Hooke’s sympathy and kindness, and his daily 
visits to the Hall at the time of trial, had endeared 
to each other two men who hitherto had not had much 
in common, for the vicar was not much more inter- 
ested in agriculture than the knight in the study of 
philosophy. 

In his loneliness the society of his friend became 
so indispensable to Sir Edward that he proposed to 
the vicar to come to live with him at the Hall. Master 
Hooke, however, at first hesitated to do so, desiring to 
retain his studious independence, unwilling to leave 
his garden and his little study, inconveniently small 
as it was; but when Sir Edward considerately placed 
at his disposal two large rooms, away from those of 
the household and with a separate external access by 
the stair of the south turret, the vicar, anxious to be 
of use to the squire, agreed to migrate. 

With the help of Mrs. Burgess all his heavy tomes 
and paraphernalia were carried up to these new 
quarters, where he was soon comfortably settled. But 
in order that his boats should not be burned behind 
him, the housekeeper was to remain at the thatched 
vicarage so that in need he might return thither, and 
meanwhile she was to come daily to attend to his 
rooms and to carry out those processes of cleaning 
and putting in order to which the good woman at- 
tached an importance which her master did not share. 

In these new conditions the friends carried on each 
his own work; they met at meals, and spent an hour 
together each evening. Occasionally Sir Edward 
would pay a visit to the philosopher’s den, or the 
vicar, mounted on a quiet cob which Sir Edward had 
provided for him, would ride round with the squire 
about the estates. 

By tacit consent neither referred to the death of 
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Richard, especially as they had differed as to the 
responsibility of poor Kate for that misfortune, and 
the reputed witch had not, indeed, been heard of again. 

Several years. passed; years of anxiety which 
marked the early struggle between King Charles I. 
and his Parliaments. The rumours of these bitter 
conflicts disturbed even the placid life of Madingley. 

The King, having made peace with France and 
Spain, endeavoured to govern alone, without those 
Parliaments which would only grant subsidies in 
return for the removal of grievances. He hoped to 
be able to raise such funds as the State might require 
in time of peace by the means which had been re- 
sorted to in the reign of King James and in the earlier 
years of his own, but which the Commons had pro- 
tested against as illegal, and which had now become 
intolerable to the people. A widespread feeling had 
been growing up throughout the country against the 
forced loans, the burdensome monopolies, the fines by 
illegal courts, the demand for ship money, the billet- 
ing of soldiers on the counties ; and when John Hamp- 
den, a Buckinghamshire country gentleman, stood 
forth to champion the popular rights, Sir Edward 
Hynde, in common with the gentry, the freeholders, 
the farmers, and the merchants and shopkeepers of 
the boroughs, rejoiced that at last the legality of these 
exactions was to be tested. When Hampden had 
lost his case, notwithstanding his bold and courageous 
stand, a general sense of dismay spread over the coun- 
try, and Sir Edward felt with his neighbours that 
their only hope now lay in the assembling of a new 
Parliament. 

On the other hand, there were in the neighbouring 
Borough and University of Cambridge many men 
whose opposition to the Crown was largely influenced 
by their hatred of the Church, Puritans whose extreme 
views on politics and religion were distasteful to the 
owner of Madingley, and when at last King Charles 
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was compelled, after eleven years, to issue writs for 
a new Parliament, Sir Edward was by no means 
satisfied with the selection of a Puritan farmer of the 
Isle of Ely, one Oliver Cromwell, to be the repre- 
sentative of Cambridge, both in the short-lived Par- 
liament of April, 1640, and in that which met in 
November of the same year. 

The vigorous action of this new House of Com- 
mons, the skill, determination, and success with which 
it drew within its sphere every department of the 
State; the relentless persistency with which it pur- 
sued the advisers of the King, and brought about the 
execution of the Earl of Strafford and the arrest of 
Archbishop Laud; together with the failure of the 
King to stem the progress of revolution, led naturally 
to a reaction, evidenced by the growth of a Royalist 
party within Parliament itself, and led by some of 
the most distinguished members of both Houses. 

Alarmed by the violence of the feeling which had 
arisen against the Queen and the Catholics, Sir Ed- 
ward feared for the safety of his granddaughter, who 
was living with her mother’s Catholic family at 
Guildford, not far from the centre of agitation. The 
girl had lost her mother some months before, and it 
was now seven years since he had seen her, for not- 
withstanding his oft repeated desire, she had not been 
allowed to pay a visit to Madingley. He was now 
resolved that, at all events during the present diffi- 
culties, Jane would be safer under his protection than 
left with her stepfather, who might possibly be driven 
to seek refuge abroad and to take the girl entirely 
out of his control. 

Long discussions took place between the two 
friends as to the best way of accomplishing the re- 
moval of the child, as the squire still called her, 
although she had now grown to be a girl of seven- 
teen. 

It would take three days to travel to Guildford, and 
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notwithstanding his sixty-nine years, Sir Edward 
would have undertaken the journey himself, but felt 
~very unwilling to enter into relations, possibly into 
dissensions, with his late daughter-in-law’s family. 

The vicar had considered how far in these circum- 
stances he could be useful to Sir Edward; but so 
long a journey on horseback had no attraction for 
him, and Sir Edward thought him little fitted, not 
only to look after a horse of his own, but in addition 
to escort two other riders, for Jane’s maid was a 
Madingley woman, and would, no doubt, return 
with her. 

“No, worthy friend; you would be a poor leader 
for such cavalry, although none could better succeed 
in the diplomatic part of the business. No; we will 
send Williams. ’Tis true that, like me, he is getting 
old; but he has plenty of go in him yet, he under- 
stands horses, has his share of good sense, and will 
manage the business for us. He shall say from me 
that there will be no more money if the stepfather 
insists on the child remaining with him; but I will 
furnish Williams with ample funds for the journey 
and for the purchase of a couple of nags, so that 
there may be no difficulty in the way of the girl 
coming back to us. 

It was therefore decided that Williams, the knight’s 
confidential servant, should journey to Guildford, 
and in truth the man was very willing to undertake 
the task, for he was pleased to be trusted, had a great 
desire to see London, and considered himself quite 
capable of bringing his mission to a successful issue. 

His departure one morning in August 1641, caused 
quite an excitement in the household of Madingley. 
He was to take with him two hundred and fifty 
crowns for the purchase of the necessary horses and 
the cost of the journey. Betty, his wife, and Mrs. 
James, the housekeeper at the Hall, had been busy 
all the evening before in fashioning a lining to the 
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jacket which he wore under his leather doublet, and 
in which the coins were skilfully disposed in little 
pockets spread all over the breast and back, so that he 
might be said to ride in a sort of plate armour, while 
another store of coins was carried in a belt which was 
concealed in the remoter recesses of his vesture. 

All these arrangements Williams had himself de- 
signed and supervised, and was not a little proud of 
his ingenuity. 

After breakfast Sir Edward Hynde and the vicar 
stood in front of the porch of Madingley Hall to see 
him off; while Betty, Mrs. James, and other retainers, 
were in the background, and a congregation of stable- 
boys and gardeners looked on from afar. 

Williams was mounted on a strong, useful mare, 
well. groomed and fit for hard work. A couple of 
leather bags hung from the saddle behind him, con- 
taining luggage and such articles of potential utility 
for the return journey, as careful forethought had sug- 
gested. 

Sir Edward, after walking round the mare and its 
rider, seemed satisfied. ‘‘Faith, I think he will do, 
Master Hooke; and may the Lord prosper him and 
bring him back safely ‘with our little Jane! Why, 
by St. George, thou lookest spruce and young 
enough in thy smart toggery to be scarcely trusted 
on adventures to the great city, and I'll warrant old 
Betty there has her anxieties—but what is_ this, 
pray ?” he asked, as he caught sight of a pair of large 
holsters in front of the saddle. 

Williams smiled confidentially as he answered, 
“You see, Sir Edward, these old things were stowed 
away in the saddle room, and I thought they might 
for once he made useful. Herein,” he said, pointing 
to the one at his left, “herein I have put away such 
refreshment as will serve till I reach Hatfield to- 
night, and in this other ” here he drew forth a 
formidable pistol. 
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“Why, good Heavens, man,” exclaimed the knight, 
“art thou going forth to battle?” 

‘“Nay, master, but none can tell what may happen 
by the way to such as carry treasure! ” 

“But that old pistol is not safe, and I warrant thou 
hast never loaded, much less fired one.” 

“True, sir, true; nor am I furnished with any 
powder! In need, when I suddenly bring forth this 
deadly weapon and hold it in line with the head of 
mine adversary, he will not wait, I trow, to find if it 
be loaded, nor what practice I have had in the san- 
guinary work! Don’t you fear, good master! I 
have thought out everything, and have here in the 
pocket of my doublet such scant money as may be 
needed on the way, and as I may, with much show of 
reluctance and profession of poverty, give up to any 
assailant whom my old pistol hath not frightened.” 

“Well, well; I know thou art no chicken, and canst 
be trusted to act with wisdom and courage in diffi- 
culty. Now be in no hurry to leave Guildford if it 
should seem that thy persuasion is likely to be suc- 
cessful. Thou canst wait there some days and make 
all preparation for the comfort of thy mistress on the 
way. Hast thou the letter for my old friend the 
Alderman, who will furnish thee with additiona} 
money if thou hast need?” 

Williams put his hand over his breast to signify 
that the letter was safely bestowed within his vesture 
and that no detail had escaped his attention. 

“Be off then, old friend, and good luck to thee!” 
cried the knight, holding out his hand to his servant. 

Master Hooke also warmly shook the hand of the 
messenger: “Shouldst thou hear anything in Lon- 
don of one John Milton, an old pupil of mine, let him 
know how gladly I would have news of him. Fare 
thee well, and the Lord be with thee!” 

As Williams trotted down through the park the two 
friends and the serving men and women stood looking 
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after him until he disappeared behind the trees at the 
turning of the lane. Then the vicar went down to the 
little church to say Matins and to pray that the return 
of the young girl might bring light to the eventide 
of Sir Edward’s life, and that God would so dispose 
the hearts of the rulers that there should be a happy 
issue out of all the national afflictions. 
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JANE HYNDE BEGINS TO SEE THE WORLD. SHE LOOKS 
UPON THE GREAT CITY FROM SOUTH WARKE AND 
JOURNEYS BY LONDON BRIDGE AND CHEAPSIDE TO 
OLDBOURNE 


> 


WILLIAMS had been successful in his mission, for 
within a week of his leaving Madingley three horses 
approached London from the south, bearing him and 
his charges, Mistress Jane and her maid. The sun 
was setting after a warm day, the horses laden with 
baggage had walked most of the way, and notwith- 
standing a two hours’ rest at Sutton, Jane was very 
weary with her thirty-mile ride. The bright talk of 
the two women had ceased, and the silence was broken 
only by Jane’s frequent inquiry as to how far they 
were still away from their destination. 

As they passed through the village of Camberwell 
a rider coming out of the road from Dulwich ap- 
proached them. He was very plainly but well clad 
in sober black, and wore the small linen band, short 


hair, and conical hat affected by the sectaries. As he 
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overtook the party he lifted his hat to the women, 
and bringing his horse to a walk alongside of 
Williams, who was nearest to him and who looked 
with suspicion on the familiarity and Puritan aspect 
of the stranger, he said: 

“Good even, friend; may the Lord cause the light 
of His countenance to shine upon you, like the golden 
sunset that is pouring over the fields.” 

Williams looked at him severely, and replied: “It 
may be that thine own darkness is more in need of the 
light of the Lord.” 

“Tt may be so, it may be so,” said the stranger 
smiling; “but blessed are the humble and the pure in 
heart who see no evil where none is meant.” 

“Oh, sir!” broke in Jane, “pray tell me how far it 
is yet to London?” 

“Not far, gentle lady. London is large, and I 
know not whither you go; but now that we come 
over the hill, see there, away over the fields, the tall 
tower of Paul’s Church rising among the buildings 
of the City. It may be three miles to Paul’s Cross.” 
Jane sighed, and the stranger proceeded to inquire 
if they dwelt in London. 

It was Williams who replied, this time more 
courteously: “We travel to the north, and propose 
to remain only one or two days in London. My 
young mistress is weary, for we have ridden from 
Guildford. We intended to reach an inn that I know 
in Oldbourne, but may be it would be well to stay to- 
night on this side of the river. Are you acquainted 
with the City ?”” 

“Yea, truly! You may know the most excellent 
drapery shop of Master Robson in Cheapside, oppo- 
site the street that takes-you to Guildhall ?” Williams 
shook his head negatively, and the stranger con- 
tinued: “TI am myself that unworthy person, yet one, 
if I may say so, not ill-considered in the City. Now 
if your young mistress is tired you might stay to- 
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night in South Warke, where there is a good inn to 
accommodate you and your horses, although verily 
the ladies would be better in-a private lodging, and I 
just know a godly woman who will provide them with 
clean and comfortable accommodation, and not much 
more than a mile away now.” 

“Oh, let us stop in South Warke, Williams,” said 
Jane eagerly, “for I was never so tired in my life; 
and many thanks to you, worthy sir, for your advice 
and assistance,” she added, bowing slightly. 

When Master Robson had taken them to the lodg- 
ing, which, after a careful inspection, Williams found 
quite suitable, the draper rode on with him to the 
King’s Head close by, pointing out on the way the 
prelatical church of St. Mary Overy, where he hoped 
that ere long a purified and more spiritual worship 
might be available. As they parted the draper 
thought it useful to tell Williams that his ladies 
would, in case of need, find honest prices at the shop 
in Cheapside, where he kept all kinds of sober cloths 
such as were worn by godly: persons, and alas! also 
some of the fineries which the vanity of women did 
still crave for. 

Jane, who had at first been repelled by the austere 
landlady in her well-worn garments of ancient gen- 
tility, was soon happy and settled when the daughter 
- came upon the scene, a girl of Jane’s own age, of un- 
affected genial manners, and clad in plain but becom- 
ing garments of Puritan simplicity. 

Next morning, fully rested and fortified by a good 
breakfast, Jane went with her maid to Matins at the 
neighbouring church of St. Mary Overy, the noblest 
ecclesiastical building she had yet seen. Afterwards, 
while Mary was putting their things together and 
Williams was busy paying accounts and disposing 
the baggage upon the horses preparatory to their 
departure, Patience, the landlady’s daughter, pro- 
posed to take our young traveller down to the river, 
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and passing by a narrow lane which skirted the 
cloister of St. Mary’s, they soon found themselves 
near the muddy banks of the Thames, for the tide 
was low and a broad spread of ooze separated them 
from the water. Jane had never seen the great river, 
and in the morning sunlight it was a beautiful and 
interesting scene that she looked upon. To the 
right, London’s only bridge was carried on twenty 
massive arches across the flood, supporting for the 
greater part of its length picturesque buildings, be- 
tween which were two gaps where drawbridges 
allowed the ships to pass through to the upper river. 
Across the water on the opposite bank was a great 
crowd of buildings, and behind the warehouses that 
bordered the wharves arose the towers and spires of 
the City churches. To the left the great gothic pile 
of St. Paul’s was seen among the puny buildings 
that surrounded it, like a giant among pigmies, its 
choir supported by flying buttresses and the long line 
of the nave broken by the great tower over the inter- 
section of the transepts.. Barges laden with hay and 
straw drifted down the river on the tide, while others 
with their sails swollen by the breeze worked their 
way slowly up the stream; many rowing boats went 
hither and thither along London’s great highway, 
while swans in large numbers gracefully moved on 
the grey-brown waters. 

Near the point where they stood a wooden gang- 
way led to a platform near the low-water level, and 
there several boats waited for passengers. To one 
of the watermen Patience waved her hand in familiar 
greeting, and she now suggested that if her friend 
cared to expend a shilling they might for a few 
minutes be taken through the bridge to see the ships 
on the other side. Jane in high glee agreed, and the 
two girls ran along the little jetty, where they found 
a handsome young waterman waiting for them: 

“Johnny,” cried Patience, “we want to go through 
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the bridge, but you must bring us back in a quarter 
of an hour.” 

Johnny was ready enough to serve them, and after 
he had assisted them to their places in the stern of 
the boat, his strong arms soon brought the craft. into 
the stream, and, skilfully guided, it shot through an 
arch on the swift tide. 

“Oh, the wonder of ships!” cried Jane; “and what 
is that great dark building over there down the 
PeVet 

“Ah!” answered Patience, “that is the Tower, 
where so many have died! Thence, quite recently, 
Strafford, the evil adviser of the King, was taken to 
execution ! ” 

The gloom of these painful memories did not long 
rest over them, for their attention was soon taken up 
by the crowd of ships along the wharves or anchored 
in the stream. As Johnny rowed them along, Jane 
admired the beautiful lines of the different craft, with 
their lofty prows, their windowed sterns, their com- 
plicated cordage and sails. In passing they heard 
the sailors singing as they pulled at the. ropes, and 
the strange chatter of foreign speech as others were 
transferring cargo into barges. Johnny told them 
that this ship came from Holland, that from Dunkirk, 
these others had brought wine from Spain or oil and 
lemons from Italy. 

Time passed so pleasantly that when Johnny, after 
great effort, had rowed the boat up stream back to the 
landing-place, and Jane had bestowed on the water- 
man twice what Patience had said to be necessary, 
the girls found on reaching the lodging that they had 
been away an hour. Mary and Williams were 
anxiously waiting, not knowing in what direction to 
seek their lost charge. ° 

“Oh! Mistress Jane, Mistress Jane; this is not 
well!” cried the maid, and Williams shook his head 
reprovingly ; but Jane was conscious of the independ- 
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ence of a new freedom and determined to be kept no 
longer in leading strings, so she cried merrily to 
them : 

“You would not look like that if you had been 
with us; we have seen some wonderful things, and 
if I had thought you would look so cross I would 
have stayed away longer.” 

Peace was soon made, however, and bidding fare- 
well to Patience, Jane mounted her horse and they 
were on their way to the bridge. 

As they approached the massive archway that 
commanded the entrance to the bridge Williams 
hoped that in the excitement of the crowd of passen- 
gers, of horses and carts and private coaches, his 
young mistress would not notice on the platform over 
the arch, the pikes upon which the ghastly heads of 
malefactors were held aloft as a warning to the evil- 
disposed. But the girl saw them and would stop to 
count the “horrid things,” before, with a shudder, she 
urged her horse through the gateway. 

In the arcades of the bridgeway there were shops 
and booths, that were to her so attractive that Jane 
prevailed on Williams to let her dismount. He was 
to lead the horses to the other end of the bridge, and 
wait till she and her maid joined him. There the 
good old man, willing enough to give pleasure to his 
young mistress, but anxious when she was out of his 
sight, had to wait for nearly an hour, unable to leave 
his horses, and feeling like a hen with a brood of 
ducklings that have taken to an element where she 
cannot follow. At last to his infinite relief they 
came, and stopped his intended reproaches by show- 
ing the trinkets that had been purchased, one of 
which was for Betty asa Een of Williams’ kind- 
ness and devotion. 

Once more they were on the way, and passing 
along they reached Cheapside. Here Jane would 
have lingered to see the shops, but was induced to go 
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on by Williams’ promise to bring her again later, 
when she would be on foot and better able to enjoy 
her visit. When, however, the girl saw the name 
of Robson over the sign of a draper’s shop, nothing 
would do but she must dismount to thank the worthy 
draper for the advice he had given to stay the night 
in South Warke, which had enabled her to see the 
wonders of the river. The kindly draper was there 
behind his counter, and flattered by the young lady’s 
visit, he introduced to her, besides Mistress Robson, 
a shy young Robson and two giggling daughters; 
and while Williams’ patience was being sorely tried 
outside, various purchases were completed to the 
general satisfaction, but alas! they were of the 
vanitous sort, the need for which grieved the 
righteous soul of the worthy tradesman. 

Passing through the New Gate they ascended Old- 
bourne hill, and were soon entering the archway that 
led to the courtyard of the old Black Swan Inn, whose 
half-timbered gables and overhanging upper stories 
were a landmark to the traveller approaching London 
from the pretty country lane that passed Gray’s Inn. 

In the courtyard the ostlers ran out to take charge 
of the horses, and the innkeeper escorted the two 
women to a private apartment on the first floor, where 
Williams, after seeing his horses comfortably stabled 
and the baggage carried up, attended his mistress 
for her midday meal. 

The projecting bay of the low panelled room offered 
so good opportunity for looking over the road, and 
there was so much in the passing traffic to amuse the 
two women, that it was late in the afternoon before, 
at Williams’ suggestion, they prepared themselves 
to stroll back into the City. 


CHAPTERS. 


JANE, VISITING ST. PAUL'S, MEETS WITH AN ACQUAINT- 
ANCE WHO URGES HER TO REMAIN LOYAL TO THE 
KING AND TO THE CHURCH 


Our trio avoided the New Gate, which they had 
already seen, passed by Farrington Lane to the Lud 
Gate, and there entered the City. Looking up the 
hill, they beheld the great colonnade which Inigo 
Jones, the Surveyor of the Royal buildings, had re- 
cently erected by the desire and at the cost of the 
King. Above this arose the gable of the nave, and 
beyond and far above it, the lofty gothic tower of St. 
Paul’s. 

In the presence of this majestic monument, the 
cries of the shopkeepers to the passers-by did not move 
the strangers, for they hastened up the hill and passed 
within the twelve great columns that carried the noble 
portal. The impression was somewhat marred by the 
crowd of idlers and beggars that stood or lay about, 
by the boys playing at marbles and other games, and 
the citizens discussing their business, while pedlars 
noisily offered their wares. 

Jane and her attendants entered the church. It was 
of vast length. The arches that spread away into the 
distance, carrying the lofty and ruinous roof, im- 
pressed them with a sense of awe, notwithstanding 
that the nave was defaced by scaffolding. No work, 
however, was going on. Silence dwelt within. From 
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amid the wreck and through the maze of the scaffold- 
ing they saw far away the great rosette window that 
closed the eastern end of the church. As they moved 
forward, silent and wondering, they came to the 
stone screen, rich in sculptured gables and adorned 
with gilded and coloured heraldry, that separated the 
nave from the choir. Here ruin stopped, and in the 
perfection of its beauty they beheld the choir, with its 
superimposed arches, triforium and clear-story. 

While they waited there before the screen, the closed 
gate of it opened, and an aged ecclesiastic came out 
accompanied by a young clergyman clad in a black 
cassock, with a broad divided linen band depending 
from his neck, his sleek hair falling almost to his 
shoulders. After a few moments’ talk, the old man 
walked slowly away along the transept, while the 
younger lingered a moment, then turned down the 
nave, smiling as if at some pleasant remembrance. 

His kindly aspect emboldened Williams to accost 
him. ‘An’ it please you, reverend sir,” said he, “my 
young mistress would gladly know if we might pass 
within ?” 

“Truly, truly,” the young priest answered, “the 
service is over, and you will find someone to explain 
to you the monuments of St. Paul’s.” He looked to- 
wards the two women who stood expectant some yards 
away; and, apparently interested in the young girl, 
he inquired who was the stranger. 

“Tt is Mistress Jane Hynde of Madingley.” 

“What? Is it possible?” cried the young man as 
he hastened to where the women stood, and took the 
hand of Jane in both his, while his countenance 
beamed with surprised pleasure. Looking at her 
fixedly as if recalling some past circumstance, “So 
this is little Jane!” he said, “she will scarcely re- 
member me?” 

Jane, interested and puzzled, shook her head. 

“Ah, yes,” he said, “it is a long time ago—it must 
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be—yes, it must be eight years or even more, since 
little Jane walked with me home to Girton, after + 
he checked himself, not wishing to recall to the girl 
the sad death of her father. “But,” he went on, “dear 
Master Hooke will remember, if you tell him that 
here in St. Paul’s you met his old pupil, Jeremy 
Taylor! I pray you tell me if he is well?” 

Williams here stepped forward. “ An’ it please you, 
sir, Mistress Jane has been away from Madingley 
ever since, living with her mother in Surrey, and we 
are now on the way to pay a visit to her grandfather, 
Sir Edward Hynde. Methinks, not having seen him 
for so long, she will not remember our good vicar.” 

“Nay, thou are wrong, Williams, for I remember 
Master Hooke quite well, and am looking forward to 
seeing him, besides my dear grandad, for you must 
inowe Mr. Taylor, that the vicar now lives with my 
grandfather at the Hall.” 

“This is indeed a happy meeting,” said the young 
priest, “‘and brings back to my mind happy days at 
Cambridge and many delightful talks in the vicarage 
garden. “Master Hooke knows that I was sometime 
lecturer on divinity here at St. Paul’s, but it will be 
news to him if you tell him that I have been appointed 
by Bishop Juxon to the Rectory of Uppingham, in 
Rutlandshire. Shall you remember? Uppingham.” 

Jane smiled and nodded. 

“But I forget,” he went on, “you wanted to see the 
church. Let me be your guide.” 

He walked with Jane through the iron gate, the 
two attendants following at a respectful distance, and 
Mr. Taylor pointed out to her the beautiful features 
of the great building, and showed her the monuments 
and tombs that crowded the aisles and the side chapels. 

“Some of these men, as I have shown you, Jane, 
were of royal or noble lineage, some held high legal 
or other office in the City, ‘others were the wealthy 
merchants of other days—not necessarily the best of 
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their times, although among them there are the names 
of those who have bestowed generously upon the 
Church and the poor. It may be that not all these are 
on the Divine register, and rather that humbler and 
nobler virtues, unnoticed in their day, may be written 
in letters of gold where they will be in more lasting 
remembrance than these that are graven in marble.” 

They sat down on a step of the great tomb, where, 
under a gorgeous canopy, reclined the alabaster figures 
of John of Gaunt and Constance his wife. 

““My dear Jane, the condition of this great church 
is typical of the troublous times in which we live. 
Fifty years ago this was the most perfect ecclesiastical 
monument in this country, perhaps in the world. 
From the great tower that stands upon its vast pillars 
at the intersection of the nave and transepts, arose a 
spire that pointed the citizens to Heaven, and carried 
its cross to a height of over five hundred feet. In the 
last years of Elizabeth the spire was struck by 
lightning, and its dry beams—for it was built of wood 
—caught fire, and,.crashing down through the roof, 
laid the nave and western end of the church in utter 
ruin! The Reformation has redeemed the Church of 
England from many errors, and from the thraldom 
of the Papacy; but with much that was evil, we seem 
to have lost, too, the spirit of reverence and sacrifice. 
In architecture, as in dogma, there is now no respect 
for antiquity. Presbyterianism and Independency 
have destroyed the picturesque features and the poetry 
of religion. Through the reign of King James none 
cared to repair this ruin; the winds blew through the 
broken aisles, the rain fell through the open roof. 
Drunkards and vagabonds slept on benches up to the 
choir door, while butchers and water-carriers passed 
through with their wares, and children played their 
games and roused the echoes with their cries. 

“At last, in these later days, Laud, our dear Arch- 
bishop, and King Charles, mostly at their own ex- 
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pense, began the work of restoration, and there was 
found one generous citizen, Sir Paul Pindar, who 
spent his fortune on the repair of the beautiful screen 
through which you entered. The Archbishop did, 
indeed, set apart for the restoration the fines imposed 
by the High Commission for moral delinquencies, so 
that it has been quaintly said that St. Paul’s was re- 
stored out of the sins of the people. But now all is 
stopped. The beneficent stream of reformation has 
grown to a devastating flood, carrying all before it; 
the Crown, the Church are threatened, the good old 
traditions are abandoned, and men are drifting who 
knows whither ?” 

“May it not be, Mr. Taylor, that this great church, 
this example of the sacrifices and noble aims of former 
times, will remain as an inspiration, and sooner or 
later rouse again the old spirit ?” 

“It may be, dear Jane; God grant it may be so; 
but anxious times certainly lie before us. Our dear 
Archbishop, our leader, my own dear friend, has been 
laid low. Little more than two months ago it is since 
I saw him taken to the Tower. It is impossible not to 
feel something of the dismay of Elisha, when he stood 
on the bank of Jordan, after his guide and teacher 
had been taken away, and he cried bitterly ‘My 
father! my father!’ And yet I would not have you 
tell Master Hooke that I despair of the future. The 
Lord will not forsake his people. Better days will 
return! From this madness of the freed thought of 
man there will be a sane reaction, and the Church of 
England, clinging to what is good in the old tradi- 
tions, will live again with new strength. Come, Jane, 
I am keeping you too long, and I myself must go, for 
I came from Uppingham to confer with Bishop Tuxon, 
and I should now be on my way to see him.” 

They passed through one of the arches, and stood 
near the canopied stalls, looking towards the altar. 
“Your path, too, Jane, is one of difficulty. You are 
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the last of your race. May God guide you in the 
choice of a wise as well as loving mate. May He help 
you to brighten with your youthful spirit the last 
years of your grandfather, who has had sore trials, 
and of Master Hooke, who is well worthy of your 
love. And, Jane, in the trying time before us, remain 
true to the IXing and to our dear Church of England. 
Before we go, let us kneel a moment and commend to 
God’s help and blessing the King, the fathers of the 
Church, and this distracted people.” 

When they had returned to the nave, Mr. Taylor 
shook hands with Jane and also with her attendants. 
“Farewell! My greetings at Madingley. The Lord 
be with you.” 

As the clergyman reached the western door of the 
church, Williams overtook him. ‘An’ it please your 
reverence, I would trouble you with one word more. 
Master Hooke did desire me to inquire after another 
of his old pupils, one John Milton, and haply you 
can give me news of him?” 

Jeremy stopped and a cloud gathered over his brow. 
““Ah, yes! our sweet singer of those days! Methinks 
his lofty soul is being dragged down to the level of 
bitter polemics, and he is now no friend of the Church. 
I have seen little of him in recent years, but I heard 
he had been away in Italy, and now takes pupils in 
a house outside the Alders Gate. Doubtless if you 
make inquiry there you will find him. Farewell.” 


CHAP TE Re IY 


WILLIAMS FINDS MR. MILTON, WHO HAS A CONVERSATION 
WITH JANE HYNDE, NOT WHOLLY TO HER LIKING 


STROLLING about in the City, our travellers found 
much to interest and amuse them, so that it was late 
in the afternoon when they reached the Alders Gate, 
which was adorned with an equestrian relief of 
James I., who had entered the City that way on his 
advent from Scotland. 

After inquiry in the pleasant suburb outside the 
gate, Williams learned that Mr. Milton dwelt in a 
retired garden-house at the end of a narrow lane, 
which passed between the gardens of large houses, 
and was bordered by hedges fragrant with the scent 
of wild roses and honeysuckle. He found Mr. Milton, 
then a man little over thirty, busy with his pupils 
round a table covered with books. He was very 
pleased to have news of Master Hooke, and after 
many inquiries, desired Williams to wait until he 
sought out certain printed sheets which he wished to 
send to the vicar; but the old servant excused himself 
on the ground that he was not alone, for that Mistress 
Jane Hynde and her maid waited without. 

Mr. Milton thereupon sent Johnny Phillips, his 
nephew and one of his pupils, to fetch in the ladies to 
the parlour, and to have served to them some light 
refreshment of wine and cakes, while he sought out 
the papers. 
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In due time he joined them there. “Forgive me,” 
he said, bowing to them, “that I have kept you so 
long, but I hope your short rest, and such slender 
refreshment as you have met with here, have not been 
unwelcome. Mistress Jane, I am one of the few who 
in the discordant times still write poetry, and my old 
friend will be glad to have some of my later writings, 
and so be able to judge if the sacred flame is still 
burning brightly or is flickering to extinction. 
Among these printed sheets is one of a poem called 
Lycidas, which is a dirge in memory of one who was 
a friend of his as of mine, and who died of sad ship- 
wreck. It is very possible that Master Hooke may 
have seen this before, for it was published at Cam- 
bridge with other memorials of our friend Edward 
King; but there are others among these papers that 
will be new to him. You, dear lady, are young; you 
stand as yet at the gate of life, but the days of joy 
may at times—I hope not too often—be broken by 
hours of sadness. It may be that these lines which 
I have called ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso,’ may 
perchance interest you when you find yourself in one 
or the other mood.” 

“T thank you, sir, for these and for your entertain- 
ment, and shall be proud to possess these lines, 
especially after making your acquaintance. Master 
Hooke will doubtless rejoice that you have pleasant 
remembrance of him, and be much interested with 
what you have intrusted to me. Before I go, may I 
trespass on your kindness so far as to ask what beauti- 
ful buildings are here represented?” She pointed to 
many drawings that hung on the walls. 

“These,” he answered, ‘‘are drawings of the 
glorious monuments of Rome, of Florence, and many 
other cities of Italy, the land of poetry and noble 
memories.” 

“Alas for me, Mr. Milton. I am young and 
ignorant, and I know nothing of Italy but some bare 
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items of Roman history, yet I have often heard that 
it isa land of sunshine and things beautiful.” 

“You are right, dear lady, though there is a re- 
verse to the medal, which, however, need not trouble 
us now. Italy has been the home of culture for many 
ages, and it would be strange if their ruin had not 
left behind some relics of surpassing interest. But 
there is, too, a new Italy, rich in science, in art, and 
literature. You will hear later of Raphael, of Galileo; 
and, may be, you will drain deeper thought in a feast 
of Dante or of Petrarch. Galileo! I saw him at 
Florence, old and frail and blind, yet seeing farther 
and more truly than al] others! It may be that when 
the pettiness of human strivings and earthly observa- 
tions are shut out, the mind may best see the loftier 
visions and think out its greatest thoughts! See, 
here, this portfolio; these are drawings and sketches 
by several great masters, which were given to me by 
Cardinal Francesco Barberini, and other friends in 
Rome, and let me put in your hand this beautiful 
example of Italian printing—it is Tasso’s ‘ Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata,’ in the type now known as ‘ Italics,’ 
which is said to be imitated from the beautiful manu- 
script of Petrarca.” 

Jane looked with delight and interest at all these 
things, and caught something of the enthusiasm of the 
young poet. 

““May I yet trouble you to tell me the story of those 
two cups which I noticed as soon as I came into your 
room ?” 

“Ah! those also were a parting gift! They were 
given to me when I left Naples, by the Marquis da 
Villa, the friend of mad Tasso.” Mr. Milton 
took one of them from its shelf and put it in her 
hands. 

“T am trying to read the inscription,” she said, “but 
it is not in Latin; will you not explain its mystery 
to me?” 
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“Tt is in Italian,” he answered; “the too flattering 
tribute of a partial friend. Since you are curious to 
know, it may be translated thus: 


‘“Marguis DA ViLLA, Neopolitan, to Joun Mitton, 
Englishman. 
Mind, form, grace, face are perfect; 


If but thy creed were, 
Then not Anglic alone, but truly angelic thou’dst be.’ 


“Your friend might have thought differently,” ob- 
served Jane, “had he known more of our Church of 
England, which, freed from medizval superstition, yet 
clings to the true catholic tradition.” 

Mr. Milton smiled and was silent. “In these times 
of trial you are loyal to our Church of England, Mr. 
Milton ?” she inquired with naive simplicity. 

“Alas! my dear young lady, I love Episcopacy as 
little as Papacy. The King and the Bishops. are 
striving to limit the liberties of the people, but the 
advance of freedom will go on, whatever obstacles are 
in the way. Yet let us not mar our short acquaint- 
ance by any controversy, dear lady.” 

There was an awkward pause, and Mary whis- 
pered to her mistress that the hour was late, and that 
Williams no doubt was growing impatient. Jane put 
down the cup with a sorrowful look. “TI shall not 
forget your kindness to me, Mr. Milton, or the longing 
to see Italy with which you have filled my soul.” She 
added, smiling archly, “but you will forgive me, will 
you not, if I join in the regrets of the Marquis da 
Willa ey 

She offered her hand, which the poet raised to his 
lips with a graceful courtesy to which the young girl 
had been unaccustomed. 

They were soon working their way again through 
the City, but most of the shops were already closed, 
while in others the goods were being removed within, 
or the shutters were being put up. Darkness was 
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setting in, and Williams found his way with some 
difficulty to the New Gate. A few lamps were being 
hung from chains across the main street, and as they 
passed into the suburb on their way to Oldbourne 
hill, they met the marching watch making its first 
turn, 


JANE WITNESSES THE DEPARTURE OF KING CHARLES I. 
FOR SCOTLAND, AND MAKES CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH SIR JOHN COTTON. SHE IS UNEXPECTEDLY 
INTRODUCED INTO WHITEHALL 


JANE, wearied by her arduous day in the City, and 
disturbed by the conflicting views which she had 
encountered, was all the more ready to retire to rest 
early, since it was proposed to start next morning on 
their journey to Madingley. 

But when Williams, coming to attend her at supper, 
brought up the rumour that the King was expected 
to leave London next day for Scotland, the prospect 
of being able to see the King start on his march to the 
north filled her with excitement, and she insisted on 
remaining in London another day. The old servant 
was anxious not to delay their return, but on the 

On? 
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other hand desired to gratify his mistress. He there- 
fore promised to make inquiry and to report at break- 
fast next day what he had learned. 

In the common room of the inn he heard that not 
only was the King leaving London, but that the 
Queen was sailing to Holland, and, it was said, taking 
with her the crown jewels in order to raise money to 
enable her royal husband successfully to oppose the 
Parliament. It was known that the King had power- 
ful supporters in the north, where he expected to be 
able to surround himself with a large force, and so, 
after settling the difficulties with the Scots, to return 
and overawe the City supporters of the Commons. 

Rising early in the morning the careful old servant 
took the precaution to walk all the way to Whitehall 
so as to know the road and understand the situation. 
From inquiries of the guard at the Palace he learned 
that His Majesty was expected to ride forth at eleven, 
accompanied by a strong escort of Cavaliers who were 
then gathering for the purpose. 

On his way back Williams noticed that fresh-cut 
flowers were being disposed on a flower stall in Fetter 
Lane, and he brought away with him a large bouquet 
of red and white roses, which he sent up to his mis- 
tress with a message that she should be ready to start 
by nine ‘o’clock. 

In happy anticipation there had been overnight 
much hair curling and sorting of garments from her 
scant store. The maid had been as much impressed 
as her young mistress with the importance of the 
occasion, and determined that they should make 
fitting appearance when they were going to stand in 
the light of the Royal Presence. 

Accordingly, when somewhat after the hour, the 
two came down to the courtyard where old Williams 
was anxiously waiting for them, there was a little 
flutter of admiration among the stable men and boys, 
for Jane Hynde looked charming in a white dress, low 
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in the neck, with a bunch of roses on her breast, her 
usually somewhat pale face, now flushed with excite- 
ment, framed in abundant ringlets, and her head 
covered with a small velvet cap adorned by a well- 
placed red rose, while a shawl of pale pink was loosely 
thrown over her shoulders. Notwithstanding the sim- 
plicity of her attire, there was a distinction about her 
which attracted attention, and Williams, as she 
thanked him for his timely thought in sending her the 
roses, was Satisfied that the honour of the house of 
Madingley would be sustained by his young mistress 
and her comely maid, and he was proud to escort them 
as they forthwith started on their way. 

In passing the flower stall, Jane must needs pur- 
chase a basket and fill it with roses, so that if fitting 
opportunity arose she might strew them in the path 
of her gracious sovereign. 

In passing along Fleet Street, a narrow lane bor- 
dered by small shops and booths, the young girl was 
amused by the lively banter of the apprentices offer- 
ing their wares. “What do ye lack, fair ladies? 
What do ye lack? We have all the colours of the 
rainbow for ye to choose from. Do ye lack anything, 
old countryman? If so ye’ll find it within! Bide 
awhile, gentles, and look this way!” One bold youth 
cried: ‘Sweet mistress, prythee give me a rose to 
wear on my heart in memory of thee,” to whom 
Williams, resenting such familiarity, replied sternly, 
“They are for thy betters, friend,” whereupon the 
youth shouted after him amid the laughter of his 
friends, “Then, old Neversweat, they surely are not 
for thee !” 

So they reached the church of St. Dunstans in the 
West, where, though Jane did not then know it, her 
ancestor, Sir John Hynde, was buried, and a monu- 
ment recorded the virtues of that worthy Judge. From 
the wall of the old tower a curious clock, carried by a 
long beam projecting over the booths that had been 
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built against the church, warned them that they must 
not linger but hasten on their way. 

When they had passed the Temple Bar which 
marked the boundary of the jurisdiction of the City, 
the road widened, and on the left were the great houses 
of the nobility surrounded by gardens which reached 
to the strand of the river. Footmen and porters in 
the liveries of their houses stood by the gates in the 
roadway. 

On the left between the gaps of a row of mean 
houses could be seen the market allotments of Covent 
Garden, and by the time they reached the Eleanor 
Cross at Charinge, our rural travellers were glad to see 
cattle grazing in the fields between Covent Garden 
and the wall of St. James’s Park. 

At the cross of Charinge they found themselves in 
a crowd of men and women, which grew denser as 

they approached Whitehall, but Williams, who had 
’ selected a position in the early morning, walked in 
front edging his way among the citizens, while the 
women followed closely in his wake, until they came 
near to the Holbein gate flanked by its two octagonal 
turrets of brickwork, the way through which had been 
temporarily stopped. 

Williams had noticed in the morning two short 
posts on the edge of the road near the gate, which 
he thought would form a safe anchorage for his 
wards, but now he found they were occupied by a 
couple of lads, who sat perched upon them, and 
whom he promptly dislodged, thus giving rise to 
noisy objections from the boys, and some threats 
from the crowd around. Nevertheless, things soon 
settled down, and the two women held their place be- 
tween the posts, while their protector indulged in 
good-natured banter with the objectors. 

They soon found that many of the crowd about 
them were in sympathy with the Parliament rather 
than the Crown, and regret was loudly expressed that 
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the City bands had not been called out to prevent the 
departure of the King. 

It was not long before a troop of the King’s guards 
issued from the gate, clearing the people before them 
and followed by two companies of pikemen, who en- 
deavoured by pushing the people back to make a clear 
way for the royal procession. Cries began to be 
heard: “Down with the Catholics! Down with the 
Bishops! Let the King stay at Whitehall!” 
Whereupon the pikemen, crossing their pikes before 
them, began roughly to force back the crowd. Our 
little group was very unwilling to abandon _ its 
position, and Mary put her arm firmly round one post 
while Williams placed himself in front of the other, 
and in his anxiety to protect his charges he seized the 
pike of one of the men, at the same time protesting: 
““We belong to the House of Madingley, we are loyal 
servants of the King.” He found, however, to his 
disgust that this information was without effect, and 
several other pikemen gathered round them angrily, 
crying “Stand back, stand back!” The crowd, 
sullenly resisting and raising cries of disloyalty, had 
been forced to retire, but the two women still held on, 
Mary clinging bravely to her post, while one pikeman 
was trying to force her arm from it, and another 
soldier, whose pike Williams had seized, was angrily 
struggling with him and crying, “Get back, thou old 
fool, or I will crack thy silly pate.” 

Fortunately for them an officer of the King’s 
Guards, riding up at this moment, noticed Jane and 
her defender, whose cap had been knocked off, and 
who was being roughly handled, and he put up his 
hand to stop the soldiers. “You must stand back,” 
he said kindly. 

Williams, who was very excited, shouted, “It is a 
shame. We are loyal servants of the King! My 
mistress wants to throw flowers before him ie 

The officer, a handsome young man of some thirty 
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years, smiled as he saw the maid desperately holding 
on, and the young girl, her face flushed with excite- 
ment, grimly keeping her own position, while 
Williams, his hair dishevelled and his jacket torn 
open, stood defiantly before them, shouting, “Shame 
on you to treat thus the King’s loyal servants. My 
mistress is the granddaughter of Sir Edward Hynde, 
a devoted servant of the King!” 

“What?” said the officer, “Sir Edward Hynde of 
Madingley ?” 

Jane then stood back and holding out her dress with 
both hands, she made a low bow and said, “I pray 
you, sir, let me stay to see the King!” 

“Indeed you shall,” said the officer, “for I know 
Sir Edward, and I would gladly be of service to a 
daughter of that loyal house. Sergeant! let these 
good people remain, and afford them every protec- 
tion.” He then rode away, while the pikeman picked 
up poor Williams’ cap, and by way of apology said 
to him: 

“Why did you not say that you were friends of Sir 
John Cotton?” 

There was no time for further explanation, for there 
was a flourish of trumpets, another troop of the 
King’s mounted guards marched out through the gate- 
way, and a short distance behind them, Charles I[., 
riding on a white horse, and wearing the costume 
made familiar by the pictures of Van Dyke, advanced, 
followed by his escort of Cavaliers. 

As they approached, Jane threw her roses into the 
roadway before him, and, bowing low, murmured, 
“God bless Your Majesty.” The careworn look on 
the King’s face gave way to a smile as he noticed the 
young girl, clad in white, doing him homage, and he 
gently bent his head towards her. As she rose she 
caught the friendly glance of Sir John Cotton, who 
with Lord Digby rode behind the King, and lifted his 
plumed hat in respectful salute to her. 
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In a few moments the gay throng of mounted 
Cavaliers had passed, the pikemen formed up and 
followed, the crowd broke the line and began to move 
off towards the City, and while Williams hesitated 
as to whether they, too, should return or go on to 
Westminster, a footman in livery pushed his way 
through the people and stood before Jane. ‘Lady 
Cotton,” he said, “‘who sits at the window over there 
in Whitehall, desires to speak with Mistress Jane 
Hynde.” 

Surprised but pleased, the young lady looked in 
the direction indicated, and saw a grey-haired old 
lady beckoning to her. She followed the servant, and, 
leaving her attendants in the antechamber, she was 
shown into the room from the window of which Lady 
Cotton had witnessed the departure of the King. 


CHAPTER VI 


JANE IS RECEIVED BY LADY COTTON, WHO DISCOURSES 
WITH HER ABOUT THE ANXIETIES OF THE TIMES. 
SHE RETURNS TO THE INN AT OLDBOURNE AND 
WITNESSES A MERRY PLAY 


MISTRESS CoTTON had just helped her mother, who 
was rather infirm, to rise from her chair, and Lady 
Cotton stood supporting herself on her stick, ready 
to receive Jane, whom she had seen coming across 
the road. 

‘““Welcome, my dear. Your grandfather is an old 
friend of mine, though I have not seen him for some 
years, and gladly will I have a talk with you about 
him. Sir John, in passing the window pointed you 
out to me. I am sorry you had to stand among the 
rabble, but you saw the King and he noticed your 
graceful attention.” She gave one critical look at 
the plain dress of her new acquaintance, but Jane’s 
attire, if simple, was in good taste, and her manner 
was at once so unassuming and dignified, that Lady 
Cotton continued : 

“Let me lean on your arm, my dear—my rheuma- 
tism troubles me to-day; we will go into the Ban- 
queting Hall to pay our respects to Her Gracious 
Majesty, who is passing to her private apartments 
after bidding farewell to the King. Alas! the times 


are anxious, and she sails soon for Holland. God 
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only knows when we shall see them both again at. 
Whitehall ! ” 

As they passed through the antechamber into the 
corridor, they found it crowded with courtiers hasten- 
ing to the Hall, and Lady Cotton, who moved slowly 
and with difficulty, had only just reached it, when 
Jane saw the crowd divide on either side, all bowing 
low, as Henrietta Maria, clad in a low dress of yellow 
satin, passed down the room followed by her ladies. 
Almost imperceptibly she bowed her head to right 
and left. There was no smile on her fair face, her 
thoughts seemed far away, and doubtless she, too, was 
wondering what future might be in store for King 
Charles and for her. 

When the Queen had left the Banqueting Hall, the 
respectful silence which had marked her passage gave 
way to loud conversation, and Lady Cotton, releasing 
Jane, took the arm of her daughter and said: “I 
should like to see you later, my dear, for | must go 
now and this cranky old body of mine must be rested 
awhile after this morning’s excitement. Come to me 
at four o’clock—my house is in Covent Garden—you 
will easily find it. Goodbye!” 

She gave a friendly nod, and Jane, after bowing 
deferentially, made her way to the antechamber, where 
her attendants were waiting. She met them with a 
radiant countenance. “I have seen the Queen!” she 
said in a low voice as they went out. “It was most 
kind of Sir John Cotton to ask his mother to send for 
me, and I am to see her again this afternoon. Your 
arrangements, Williams, were admirable, you de- 
fended us bravely, and we were most lucky to find a 
friend in our difficulty.” 

After visiting the Abbey at Westminster and seeing 
the monuments recently erected by King James to his 
predecessor Queen Elizabeth, and to his unfortunate 
mother, Mary Stuart, our travellers engaged a barge 
and were rowed down to the Temple stairs. 
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At four o’clock Williams escorted his mistress to 
the house in Covent Garden occupied by Lady Cotton, 
and Jane was shown into a quaint panelled room 
where the old lady, seated in a stiff armchair, was 
waiting for her. 

““Come in, my dear! I was expecting you. Bring 
that chair near to me—on this side, please, for I am 
getting rather deaf of that ear, and I want to hear all 
that you have to say to me.” 

The good lady really suffered no inconvenience, in- 
asmuch as she herself did nearly all the talking. 

‘‘Now I want to tell you, my dear, that many years 
ago—I won’t tell you how many—your grandfather, 
who was then a handsome young gallant, came with 
us to London, when shortly after our marriage, my 
poor husband and I—he has been dead many years, 
my dear—left Landwade and came to the Court. It 
was in the time of Queen Bess, so you can—if you 
wish—make your own reckoning. It was a happy 
time, and we shall not see such again! Elizabeth 
kept the Parliament men in their place, and they tried 
no tricks with her. Now, young Edward Hynde—I! 
don’t know, my dear, if I ought to tell you this—but 
if I do, you must keep it to yourself! Well, when 
he came with us, he was under the spell of some love 
affair—he used to tell me about it at first every five 
minutes! He had loved a sweet lass of the village, 
or it may be of some neighbouring village; her name 
—yes, I remember—her name was Kate. Eh! my 
dear, it is a long time ago! I wonder what has be- 
come of her, or if Edward ever thinks of her now ? 
Anyway, in time he was consoled and forgave the 
adverse fates that had torn them asunder. We intro- 
duced him into the life of the Court, and entre nous, 
my dear, | think poor Kate was soon forgotten. He 
met Mary de Treville, a friend of mine, and in due 
time—well, in due time, she became your grand- 
mother. He and I were very good friends, but for 
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many years I have not met him. When you see him, 
tell him that Elizabeth Cotton still remembers him 
with affection. I heard that for him the days of 
poetry soon passed, and that his interests were 
wrapped up in cattle and sheep and crops of wheat 
and barley. Well, my dear, it may be he was right to 
fly from the Court. My son would be better off if we, 
too, had done so. As for us, we went to Landwade 
from time to time—you don’t know it, do you ?—it is 
not far from Madingley. But I did not care for the 
country; I like the town and life in London. And 
then, you see, my husband held an office at the Court 
of King James, so that we were in the midst of all the 
intrigues of those days. King James! What an old 
fool he was! The Lord forgive me for saying so. 
The Duke of Buckingham led him by the nose, and 
it waS no easy matter to steer one’s course among the 
jealousies of the Court, and yet—they were lively 
times! Things have been very different since ‘ Baby 
Charles’ reigns at Whitehall. The evil days began 
when that wretch Felton murdered the Duke. But 
this last year, too, has been a terrible one. The Par- 
liament seem to do what they like; they have killed 
the poor Earl of Strafford, imprisoned the dear Arch- 
bishop. Many times during the long trial of the Earl 
I attended at Westminster Hall, and it seemed at one 
time as if his brave defence would be successful, for 
the Lords deferred their decision, notwithstanding 
that the City rabble, many of them women, gathered 
round threateningly, shouting, ‘Justice! Justice!’ 
But the Parliament, weary of the slow trial, brought 
in a Bill of Attainder, and the King, in a moment of 
weakness, signed the order for the death of his most 
faithful servant! You see, my dear, King Charles is 
not resolute enough to follow the advice of strong 
men, and I fear me things will drift from bad to 
worse, for none dare trust to him now! Where have 
you been, my dear, during these terrible times?” 
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“At Guildford, Lady Cotton, living with my 


mother.” 

“Ah, yes! I remember. Your poor father was 
killed by a fall from his horse. Sir Edward wrote to 
me about it; and so you, child, are now the heiress 
of Madingley ?” 

“Alas, yes! Iam the last of the Hyndes.” 

“Well, your grandfather will be glad to have you, 
and you will be safer there, though your eastern 
counties, from what I hear, favour the Parliament, and 
there is a leader of the Independents called Cromwell, 
who is actually member for Cambridge. My son, Sir 
John, hears much about him when he goes to Land- 
wade, and those in Cambridgeshire who are faithful 
to the King will run great risks. Madingley must be 
true to the cause—when the time of trial comes.” 

“My grandfather may be relied upon, Lady 
Cotton.” 

“Yes, my dear, but he is getting old, and you, too, 
may have a difficult part before you. We must find 
you a true Cavalier as a husband; but I forget—you 
are only a girl yet—sweet sixteen ?”’ 

“T am over seventeen.” 

“Well, now, later on, you must come to stay with 
me in London, if indeed I am still here; I will intro- 
duce you at the Court, if there is then any Court left.” 

“T do not know how to thank you, Lady Cotton, for 
your kindness,” said Jane, rising to take her leave. 
“Perhaps you will be going to Landwade, and then, 
being so near, we may see you at Madingley?” 

“Ah, no, my dear. I fear I shall not see Landwade 
again. The roads are too rough for a coach, and | 
am quite too old and rheumaticky to ride, so that for 
good or evil I shall have to stay here to the end of 
my chapter. But you will come to chat with me 
again before you go? How long do you stay?” 

‘““We were to have started away this morning, but 
when I heard that I might have a chance of seeing the 
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King, I prevailed on my grandfather’s old servant to 
wait another day. We must certainly leave to- 
morrow morning. I feel that in the last two days I 
have seen something of the great world; I am _ be- 
ginning to appreciate the difficulties of the times, and 
I carry away with me happy memories of new friends 
whom I shall hope to meet again.” 

When Jane returned to the inn she was surprised 
to find a crowd of artisans in the courtyard, and on 
inquiry Williams learned that a play was about to be 
performed there, as frequently occurred, especially in 
the inns of South Warke. A platform or stage had 
been erected at the far end of the court, and many 
people already occupied the two stories of balconies 
or galleries which overlooked the yard. From the 
inquiries he made, Williams gathered that in the play 
one Sir John Falstaff, a ribald fat old knight, made 
illicit love to the wives of worthy citizens of Windsor, 
and although it appeared that virtue was to be 
triumphant, the old servant in attending upon his 
mistress at supper carefully refrained from calling 
attention to the performance. But on coming to tell 
his charges the hour at which they were to start next 
morning, he was shocked to find that they had carried 
chairs to the gallery, and were heartily laughing at the 
mad pranks of Mistress Ford and at the ridiculous 
lovers of “sweet Anne Page.’ -He could do nothing 
but stay and laugh with them. Before the end of the 
play, however, Jane retired sleepy and tired out, pro- 
mising to be ready to start on their ride to Madingley 
as soon as possibie after breakfast next day. 
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THE LAST OF THE HYNDES RETURNS TO HER HOME, AND 
THE GLOOM OF NATIONAL DIFFERENCES THREATENS, 
FOR A MOMENT ONLY, THE HAPPINESS OF THE FAMILY 
GATHERING 


Sir Epwarp HyYNbE had not been surprised that a 
fortnight had passed since his messenger left, for he 
had himself urged Williams not to hurry matters, 
provided only that he secured the return of his 
granddaughter. Nevertheless, the Knight was anxious 
and somewhat impatient of the delay, fearing that 
some untoward circumstance might prevent her re- 
turn. Although still active, he felt his sixty-nine 
years, and earnestly longed to see the child he had 
loved and who was now the last of his race. 

He had just returned from a ride over the fields, 
and having left his nag in the stable yard, lingered 
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near the porch with his favourite deerhound by his 
side, looking dreamily over the park, where the old 
elms stood out in rare beauty lighted by the setting 
sun. 

Suddenly he saw three riders turn in at the distant 
gateway and come up the park road. Two of them 
were women. The old man’s heart began to beat 
faster and his face brightened. Surely it could be no 
one but Jane! As they approached, Jane, urging 
her tired mount, cantered forward in front of the 
others. Sir Edward turned into the porch and 
shouted within, “Hoho, there! quick, some of you! 
Here is the young mistress arriving!” 

Going out again just as she reached the door, he 
saw the young girl, so different from the little one he 
parted from, and yet the same. ‘Dear, dear gran-. 
dad,” she cried; “the last of the Hyndes has come 
back to you, never to leave you again!” 

He went up to her without speaking, put his arms 
round her as she sat on her horse, and for a moment 
buried his face on her lap, grateful and satisfied. 
When he raised his head, tears of joy were coursing 
down his cheeks. He helped her to dismount and 
clasped her to his breast. 

“My child, my dear child! Welcome to Mading- 
ley!” Then holding her by the shoulders before 
him: “How you have grown, dear Jane! One 
scarcely knows you!” 

By this time Mary and Williams had also reached 
the door, Mrs. James, the housekeeper, and other 
servants crowded the porch, while the yard men were 
running up. “Thanks! thanks! good Williams,” 
said the Knight, gripping the hand of his old servant. 
“You have done your work well.” 

The rumour of the commotion and general excite- 
ment had reached the room at the top of the turret 
where Master Hooke had his study, and presently, 
out of the turret door, he was seen hastening. 
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“Here she is, dear friend,’ cried Sir Edward; 
“thank God! safe and sound and grown to be almost 
a woman.” 

The vicar came forward and offered his hand, but 
the girl threw herself into his arms. “I have come to 
love you both,” she said. 

Taking her grandfather’s arm they walked together 
into the great hall, where the massive stone chimney- 
piece, adorned with the marble bust and the badges 
of Queen Elizabeth stood between the old tapestries 
that Jane remembered so well. They went into the 
bay, where she took in at a glance the old portraits, 
the carved oak furniture, the heraldic devices of the 
windows; then they turned to the oak screen with its 
quaint carved figures and the armour and weapons 
that hung over it. It was all the same, everything in 
its familiar place, as she remembered it. 

Still with her arm in his, “Grandad,” she said 
softly, “I want to go out to look at the dear old 
place.” So they went out together, and standing a 
little way off on the grass, she looked on the octa- 
gonal turrets with their pointed roofs, the carved de- 
vices of the Hyndes and the Curzons, of King Henry 
and Prince Edward, over the porch and windows; the 
cloister of the north front—all that was familiar to her 
from her childhood. 

“Dear Madingley!” she said, “it is all part of me. 
I belong to it, and to you, dear grandad. Let us 
eon, 

As they returned to the porch, a youth somewhat 
older than Jane coming out of the turret door stepped 
back into the shadow, unwilling to intrude upon Sir 
Edward at this moment of family happiness. But 
Sir Edward noticed him and cried out, “Ah! Master 
Oliver, come forth! I would have you know my 
dear grand-daughter! and, by St. George, you shall 
eat with us to-night and share our joy.” 

The young gentleman, clad in a simple riding 
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dress, his thoughtful and somewhat anxious counten- 
ance brightened with a flush of excitement, came for- 
ward. He and Jane bowed ceremoniously to each 
other. Sir Edward explained: “Oliver is a pupil of 
Master Hooke and a good friend of mine own.” 

An hour later the party sat at table in the great 
hall, and Williams, having donned the usual indoor 
dress in which he was wont to attend upon his master, 
brought in the dishes, the fatted calf which Mrs. 
James and her kitchen wenches had hastened to pre- 
pare for the feast, while a boy carried a large silver 
jug of mulled wine, from which he filled the tankards 
of the guests. 

It was a happy gathering, and Jane, the proud 
heroine of London adventures, related the story of 
their journey, not forgetting to recall the care and 
kindness of Williams, who smiled, trying to look as 
if he did not hear the praises of his young mistress, 
while he busily went to and fro. 

Master Hooke was deeply interested by her rela- 
tion of the conversations she had had with his old 
pupils, Jeremy Taylor and Milton, while Sir Edward 
was glad to find that he was still so well remembered 
by his early friend, Elizabeth Cotton. 

Jane was loud in her praises of Sir John Cotton, 
who, it appeared, had been over to Madingley two 
years before, when on one of his visits to Landwade. 

The young girl was enthusiastic, too, in her admira- 
tion of the King, and voiced without restraint her 
devotion to the royal cause. 

“Grandad,” cried the girl in her youthful enthu- 
siasm, raising her cup, “let us drink to the health of 
the King and confusion to the Parliament!” 

Sir Edward drank heartily enough to the toast, but 
Jane was not satisfied with the way in which it was 
received by the vicar’s pupil, who had spoken little 
during the dinner. 

“Master Oliver,” she said, “you don’t drink to my 

RZ 
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toast—you are a Roundhead! You and I won’t be 
friends.” 

Oliver’s serious face broke into a smile as he raised 
his tankard: “Dear Mistress Jane, I would fain 
follow you as far as | may—lI drink heartily with you 
to the health of King Charles, whom God endow with 
wisdom to strengthen his throne by securing the 
rights of his people!” 

‘Nay, nay, Master Oliver! Your toasting does 
not ring true! What says our good vicar?” 

‘“‘Sweet mistress,” he answered, “I would not have 
you condemn my pupil on incomplete knowledge. 
There are many who, like the Lord Falkland, uphold 
the rights of the Commons and are yet loyal to the 
Crown and to the Church.” 

Sir Edward added, “And by St. George! if dissen- 
sions divide the country, let them not mar the har- 
mony of our meeting to-night. Master Oliver, I 
have heard at times the sound of a lute proceeding 
from the windows of Master Hooke’s refuge. 
Prythee fetch thy instrument of ten strings and dis- 
course to us some song of Zion.” 

Oliver rose, and while he fetched the lute, the others 
made their way up the stair to the great chamber, 
where Mrs. James, thinking the evening chilly, had 
lighted some logs on the hearth, and where in the 
faint light of tapers could be dimly discerned the lofty 
oaken roof that had once looked down on the nave 
of the church of St. Etheldreda. 

When Oliver rejoined them, he sat on a stool by 
the fireside, and said: ; 

“Sir Edward, I know no song of Zion; I know only 
a very few songs of love.” ; 

““As few doubtless as thy opportunities as yet,” 
answered the knight laughing. “Let love then be 
thy theme.” 

To the skilful accompaniment of the lute, Oliver 
sang: 
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‘A lover in a glade 
His plaining made 
Of love and lovers wrong 
Unto the fairest lass 
That trod on grass; 
And thus he sang his song: 
Restore, restore my heart again 
Which love by thy sweet looks hath slain! ” 


The two old men from their arm chairs on either 
side of the fireplace, soothed and satisfied, recalled the 
time of their youth, while Jane stood by her grand- 
father watching the singer. 

When the song was ended Sir Edward desired an- 
other, which Oliver rendered in a brighter cadence : 


‘Love is a babel, 
No man is able 
To say ’tis this or that! 
So full of passions 
Of sundry fashions, 
*Tis like—I know not what. 


Love is a wonder 
*Tis here and yonder, 
Common to one and to more, 
A monstrous cheater, 
Every man’s debtor, 
Hang him and let him go! ” 


“Master Oliver and I may yet be good friends,” 
said Jane, “especially if he will now trust me with 


the lute.” 

Oliver rose and presented it to her. She sat down 
and passing her fingers over it, she said: 

“As for me, I can sing neither of Zion nor of love, 


but I will sing you a song of the fairies.” 


‘“By the moon we sport and play, 
With the night begins our day. 
As we frisk the dew does fall 
Trip it, little Elves all! 

Lightly as the little bee 
Two by two, and three by three, 
About, about go we!” 
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As the last chords died away Mrs. James appeared. 

‘““An’ it displease you not, Sir Edward, you old 
gentlemen forget that our young mistress has ridden 
a long journey to-day. It is fitting that she should 
go to rest early, and I pray you keep her not longer.” 

Sir Edward felt the justice of the reproach, and the 
young girl, unwilling to close her first happy even at 
Madingley, was induced to retire, after embracing the 
two old friends and making a bow to Oliver, in the 
course of which their glances met in mutual sym- 
pathy and interest. 


GItAP PER VIL 


MASTER HOOKE RECEIVES A VISIT AND SECURES A 
WILLING PUPIL 


IT was a great joy to the young girl to wander about 
the old house, climbing up the curious stairways, 
visiting quaint rooms long unused, and going round 
the walled garden and the outbuildings, where as a 
child she had played her games. 

She accompanied her grandfather in his daily rides 
about the estates, and began to take an intelligent in- 
terest in his agricultural pursuits. She saw again the 
small house at Girton where she was born; visited 
Madingley mill, and delighted in the wide prospect 
which it commanded over Cambridge and the fen 
country; she passed by the ruin of Histon Grange, 
and was shown the site of the church of St. Etheldreda, 
the materials of which had been used by her great- 
grandfather, Sir Francis Hynde, for the building of 
the Hail at Madingley. She was soon familiar with 
all the villagers, and knew the children by their 
names. Ina few days she had settled herself in the 
simple life of Sir Edward, and had taken her place 
quite naturally at the head of the household at the 
Hall, unconsciously becoming for all its inhabitants 
the centre of its interests. 

Each morning with Sir Edward she attended matins 


at the little church in the park, but as yet she had not 
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ventured to intrude into the mysterious abode of the 
vicar. She was curious to see the rooms at the top 
of the house which he called his “Hermitage,” yet 
timid of disturbing him at his studies. The gentle- 
ness and kindness with which he treated her, and the 
charm of his conversation, when each evening they 
gathered together in the great chamber, attracted her 
to him. His wide reading, his great fund of informa- 
tion on a large variety of subjects, enabled him to in- 
terest both the girl and her grandfather, and led her 
to desire to know him better. She was anxious also 
to discover why, since her first evening at Madingley, 
Master Oliver had been no more seen. 

Accordingly one afternoon she plucked up her 
courage, ran up the long spiral stairway of the south 
turret, with its steps of solid oak, and found herself 
by the door of the vicar’s room. It was half open, 
and she could see the old student sitting in a quaint 
chair fitted with a faded red cushion, and bending 
over a large folio spread out before him. 

He did not seem to have noticed her light step. 
She gently tapped at the door and said: “May I come 
ater 

Master Hooke’s countenance brightened with 
pleasure as he quickly rose to meet her. “‘ Now this is 
good of you to come to see me, and, indeed, you are 
welcome.” : 

Jane looked round the room with wonder and 
curiosity. One wall was covered by a panel of 
tapestry, and round the others there was the curious 
fresco frieze which poor George had helped the boy 
Anthony Hynde to paint twenty years before, and 
which represented the hunting of bears and wild boars 
and the sport of falconry. Piles of folios lay about 
on the floor, in corners, against the walls. Rows of 
books filled shelves on the walls, or covered the tops 
of oaken cupboards, while others lay on tables amidst 
a strange confusion of many things, earthenware pots, 
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glass bottles, retorts, and tubes bent in all shapes, 
bones of animals, stuffed birds, samples of stones and 
minerals. Curious pictures and drawings hung on 
the walls, among boards upon which hundreds of 
insects, butterflies, and moths were fastened with pins. 
Above was a massive oak roof enriched with rough 
carvings. It was, indeed, part of what had been the 
roof of the church of St. Etheldreda, and being too 
long for the great chamber, had been carried by Sir 
Francis Hynde over the two rooms now occupied by 
the vicar. These seemed to nestle in the great roof 
itself, for the hammerbeams projected only a few feet 
from the floor. 

“So this is your hermitage,” she said; “how full it 
is of things strange and interesting!” 

Through one open window the afternoon sun was 
streaming in, while another casement opened over the 
south garden. Jane stood looking out of it. “How 
peaceful it is here, and how pleasant to look down 
from this height upon the flowers, the fields, and the 
woods. I understand now, Master Hooke, why you 
love to spend so many hours up here; but are you 
not sometimes lonely ?” 

“Lonely? No! I am surrounded by my friends, 
the great thinkers of the past. When I am weary of 
Plato, I call up one of the Fathers of the Church, or 
according to my mood, the puppets of rare old Ben 
or of Will Shakespeare appear before me, and there 
is always the great Book of wisdom, of comfort, and 
of hope. No, I am not dull, there is so much that I 
want to know; so much work yet to be done, that I 
mourn to think how little time is left to me.” 

As he saw her looking wistfully at the open door 
that led to the inner room, he led her forward, saying : 
“You shall inspect all my dominion. My first room 
is known as the Tapestry room, and this has long 
been called the Cyprus room, though I suspect that 
its name arose from some of the tables having been 
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made of the wood of the cypress. I am afraid, Jane, 
that you find my abode very untidy, and, indeed, it is 
a daily trial to Mrs. Burgess, my she-dragon, that I 
object to disturbance of my belongings.” 

The Cyprus room was filled much in the same way 
as the first room, except that in one corner there was 
a simple wooden bedstead over which, on the wall, 
hung a crucifix. 

“Now here is something that may interest you, 
Jane, seeing that I owe it in some part to your agency. 
Among the papers you brought me from Mr. Milton 
I found a most interesting note of his conversation at 
Florence with a young student, a pupil of Galileo. 
It would seem that in an endeavour to raise water 
from a well by a pump, this young man found that 
whatever pump he used, and however careful he was 
in the adjustment of the valves, he could not draw the 
water more than thirty-two feet, and it occurred to his 
ingenious mind that there must be a pressure of the 
air, that this pressure it was that sustained the column 
of thirty-two feet of water, when the air was with- 
drawn by the pump from above it, and that this sus- 
taining of a column of thirty-two feet of water was, in 
fact, the measure of the pressure of the air. He told 
Milton that he was proposing to make trials with mer- 
cury, which is a much heavier liquid. So, Jane, I 
have been endeavouring to carry out his suggestion, 
though doubtless he has long ago done it himself. 
See this glass tube? It is filled with mercury; let me 
empty it to show you.” He lifted a glass tube about 
two feet long which stood in a basin of mercury, and 
as he did so the mercury ran out of the tube into the 
basin. “Put your fingers into it,” he said. 

She did so with some hesitation. “It is like melted 
silver, and yet it is cold.” 

“Yes, you are right, it isa metal, and often called 
quicksilver; it is only solid in extreme cold, and it 
melts below the temperature at which water freezes.” 
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He took a small bottle, filled it from the basin of 
mercury : “This tube, as you see, Jane, is closed at 
one end; I now fill it with quicksilver and place my 
thumb over the open end to prevent the quicksilver 
running out while I turn it over, and dip it into the 
bath of mercury. Now I withdraw my finger, but, 
you see, the mercury does not run out of the tube! It 
is the pressure of the air that maintains it. Yet there 
must be a limit to the height of mercury which the 
pressure of the air can maintain, and I am anxious to 
obtain from Cambridge a longer tube, to ascertain 
what height of mercury the air pressure will really 
maintain.” 

Jane listened with wonder, imperfectly understand- 
ing. “What is the air?” she asked. 

“T wish I could answer your question,” he said. 
“We don’t know what the air is, but we see its 
effects. You feel it if you move your hand about. 
You see the air, the wind as you call it, turning 
the arms of the mill, filling the sails of the boat; 
the autumn blast driving the leaves before it, and 
bending the young trees by its force; but the still, 
the silent air, as young Torricelli has shown us, has 
also its power.” 

Jane said pensively: “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and we know not whence it comes, nor whither 
it goeth.” 

‘““No, nor what it is, nor how it sustains life, and 
fulfils, under God’s guidance, His deep purposes. 
But little by little we shall know! Our knowledge 
grows. The truths that men leave behind them are 
immortal. They are stored in these records.” He 
waved his hand over his books. “Each succeeding 
generation of students and thinkers, starting where 
others have left off, add to the sum of human know- 
ledge, and doubtless in time, these and other mysteries 
—as we call what we do not yet understand—will be 
slowly revealed to us.” 
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“Dear master. I feel in listening to es what an 
ignorant girl lam.’ 

“Verily, my child, you are ignorant; but so are 
we all, and my ignorance is but a little trifle less than 
your own. It is only when we learn, that we become 
conscious how very little we know.” 

“What a delight it must be to learn, and how happy 
I should be, dear master, if I, too, might become your 
pupil.” 

He patted her gently on the shoulder. “The happi- 
ness, Jane, would be mine. It is more blessed to give 
than to receive. How gladly would I be useful to you, 
and train your young mind so that you may grow to 
be not only a true and Joving woman, but take a broad 
view of nature and the complex problems of the life 
of mankind. Several years have passed since a sore 
illness led me to give up my work at Cambridge and 
retire to this country cure. Now I begin to feel a 
despondency of uselessness in my strivings after 
truth, unless I have some to whom I can impart what 
I learn. I have been, I think, of some service to my 
pupils, but now that Oliver the last of them has gone, 
it will be a joy indeed if you can come to me, and so 
give a new and delightful purpose to my old age.” 

The reference to Oliver was welcome to Jane, and 
she proceeded to ask: ‘““Who is Master Oliver, and 
why comes he no more to you?” 

“Sit down, Jane, and I ‘will tell you.” There was 
a pile of books near his table. He took off two thick 
folios and put them in front to serve as a footstool. 
Taking her hand he led her to the improvised seat, 
and she sat down with her elbow on her knees, looking 
earnestly at him. 

“Oliver,” he said, “is the son of a farmer of the 
Isle of Ely, who is, I believe, of the same family as 
Sir Thomas Cromwell, of Hinchinbrooke, near here. 
Mr. Cromwell, Oliver’s father, who is also called 
Oliver Cromwell, was chosen member for Cambridge 
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in the last short Parliament, and also in that which 
is now sitting, and which has taken so firm a stand 
in limiting the powers of the Crown. Oliver Crom- 
well, the father, is a rugged man of strong opinions, 
zealously attached to Independency, and an uncom- 
promising champion of the rights of the Commons. 
You must know, Jane, that I was born at Littleport, 
near Ely, where my father was the parson, and that 
after his death I was wont to spend three summer 
months of each year with my mother there as long as 
she lived, and during my freedom from work at Cam- 
bridge. It was there, some years ago, that I made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Cromwell, and although we 
differed widely about religious matters, we learned to 
feel a respect for each other, and he sent his boy 
Oliver to me as a pupil. When, later, young Oliver 
went to St. Catharine’s, he came often to me here to 
carry out certain lines of work. That is how I came to 
know and to love him, for he is a lovable youth. He 
shares his father’s passionate purpose to secure the 
popular rights, but he has little sympathy either with 
Independency or Presbyterianism. He is a true son 
of the Church of England, in part, may be, because 
of his intercourse with me, and in part because of other 
influences at St. Catharine’s College. Nevertheless 
he is, I believe, the favourite son of his father, but 
his position is one of much difficulty, and in these 
anxious times he is drawn in opposite ways. For 
his sake and that of our distressed England, I hope 
yet for some lasting and satisfactory arrangement 
between King Charles and the Parliament, and that 
the Commons, whose power has grown so fast in the 
last six months, may not press their claims too far— 
just though most of them may be. God grant that 
moderate counsels may prevail. Meanwhile Oliver 
has finished his terms and returned to Ely. It is not 
far, and I hope he will ride over to see me from time 
to time.” 
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“T hope so too,” said Jane simply; “but I see that 
if parties drift still further apart he will have a painful 
choice to make ere long. How hateful is this strife! 
But I must go now, dear master, and I am very happy 
to know that I may come again.” 

She rose from her seat, and as she went to the door 
she added, “You must know that I am busy to-day, 
for Mary and I are preparing some garments from 
materials which dear grandad has got for me from 
London; and then—I will tell you a secret—I am 
learning a new song, which, if you and grandad are 
very good, I will sing to you to-night after supper. 
Goodbye.” With a smile and a wave of the hand she 
tripped away down the turret stairs. 


Chapter x 


JOHN CUTTS GOES A-HAWKING AND STRIVES TO MAKE 
HIMSELF PLEASANT TO HIS NEIGHBOURS 


Sir Epwarp was so happy in the presence of his 
granddaughter at Madingley, and so fearful that the 
society of two old men might not long be sufficient for 
her, that he strove daily to find means of giving her 
pleasure, although in doing so he was compelled to 
change the quiet routine of his life and to incur 
fatigue, to which of late he had been unaccustomed. 
He was duly grateful to the vicar when he found the 
girl not only ready but anxious to spend several hours 
a day in prosecuting her studies at the hermitage. 

The knight frequently rode with her to Cambridge, 
where they put up their nags at the Dolphin and then 
walked arm in arm to pay visits or to see interesting 
sights at the colleges or in the town. He was very 
proud in introducing her to his acquaintances: “My 


granddaughter, Provost!” or, “My granddaughter, 
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Mr. Alderman!” He was so ready to purchase for 
her anything she fancied, that she hesitated to ex- 
press any liking for what she saw, feeling ashamed 
to take any advantage of his kindness. Her unselfish- 
ness and the loving care with which she tried to pre- 
vent him from exposing himself to fatigue on her 
account, endeared her to him more and more every 
day. 

ffom time to time they rode to pay short visits to 
the few families within their reach, and one day Sir 
Edward took her to call on Lady Cutts, at Childerley, 
which was only some three miles away. Not that he 
cared at all for that solemn matron, nor had any 
special respect for her son John, who on the death 
of his father had succeeded to the estate, and now, at 
the age of twenty-two, was beginning to assert him- 
self in a rather impudent manner. Sir John Cutts, 
his grandfather, had married Sybil, a daughter of Sir 
John Hynde, so that the families were related. 

Lady Cutts, the widow, was a woman whose 
peculiar religious views had led her to Independency, 
a sect specially distasteful to the old gentleman; but 
then he knew that John was fond of hawking, and 
Jane’s grandfather thought to interest her by letting 
her see something of this sport, to which at one time 
he himself was much addicted. He had therefore 
sent a messenger the day before to inform the squire 
of the proposed visit, and to say that the young lady 
would be pleased to see some hunting of partridges. 
Sir Edward knew that nothing would be more agree- 
able to that giddy youth, who found life very stupid 
at Childerley and was with difficulty kept at home by 
his mother. 

As they approached the house, John, mounted on 
a lively pony and holding a hooded falcon on his fist, 
was waiting for them in the court, while an attendant, 
also mounted, held two other birds in reserve, and a 
labourer stood by holding a couple of dogs in leash. 
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‘Good morrow to you, Sir Edward,” he cried, 
riding forward to meet them, “and right welcome you 
are, Mistress Jane! I want to teach you how to train 
birds, and you should never ride out without one on 
your hand. It is a grand sport which in these canting 
days is sadly out of fashion.” 

As soon as they reached the court together, he 
cried: “Open the gate—we will begin at once, the 
wind is just right for us!” 

“Nay,” said Sir Edward, “but we must first pay 
our respects to the Lady Cutts.” 

“Not at all,” replied the youth laughing, “Lady 
Cutts will keep for an hour quite well; and, faith, if 
you go in, she will delay you till it is too late and 
spoil our sport; for which, indeed, she has no liking. 
All my innocent diversions are to her ‘ wiles of the 
devil.” Anyway, Mistress Jane and I will go forth!” 

Jane looked at her grandfather, and as he made no 
objection, and considered, indeed, that the conven- 
tionalities would be met by his own attendance on 
their hostess, the two young people rode away, 
followed by their attendants. 

When they reached suitable cover the dogs were 
sent round to put up the game, while the hood was 
removed from the hawk held by the young gentle- 
man. They sat still in their saddles watching the 
progress of the dogs round the field, Jane much in- 
terested in what was to her a new experience. 

John soon waxed impatient. “Why does that 
arrant fool,’ he said, “not loose the dogs, for no 
place is more likely!” Still to his vexation the dogs 
were held in leash, but on the signal of a shrill 
whistle from his master the man let them loose and 
the dogs moved carefully forward into the low cover, 
eagerly sniffing to right and left. Suddenly one of 
them stopped, remaining awhile immovable, intently 
looking before him. 

““See, Jane! now for the fun!” 
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He loosed the leash by which the bird had been 
held to his hand, and it flew high above them. The 
dog advanced slowly and cautiously. With startling 
suddenness three partridges rose noisily on the wing. 
With rapid flight overtaking its prey, the hawk 
dropped unerringly on to one of the birds, and both 
it and the captor were seen fluttering on the ground. 

The youth rode forward with his attendant and, 
dismounting, he circled cautiously round the hawk 
and its dead quarry, whistling the while. When near 
enough he seized his bird, and twisting off the head 
of the partridge he gave it to the captor, which he 
secured again to its position on his fist. 

By this time Jane had ridden up. “Well done, 
was it not, Jane? He is a fine bird! You shall 
carry him if you like, as soon as his hood has been 
put on.” He put the partridge into a bag slung on 
the shoulder of his attendant, and having explained 
to the young girl how to hold the hawk, he remounted 
and they advanced to find further chase. 

This time a new bird in training was to have a 
flight. It missed the first quarry, and was only re- 
captured after much coaxing and trouble; but on 
second trial it was more successful, though only after 
a long pursuit of the prey, during which the riders 
galloped forward, John leading the way over the 
rough ground, and explaining as they rode that to 
encourage the hawk the partridge would in this case 
be abandoned to it. They watched as the attendant 
crept up to the bird, and after some difficulty recap- 
tured it, though after it had several times flown for- 
ward carrying its mangled quarry. 

The day was bright, and the time passed too soon 
for the young couple, whose minds were wholly given 
to the excitement of a sport which was the delight of 
the young squire and quite a new pastime for Jane. 

As they unwillingly returned, they met Sir Edward 
walking out to meet them. “Now, Sir Edward! did 
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I not tell you that you would miss it all? but Mistress 
Jane, at least, has seen something of the fun, and, 
methinks, will soon be as keen after it as I am.” 

They now again entered the court, built during the 
reign of King James by Master John’s father. In 
the centre was the entrance porch, approached by a 
flight of steps. Here the young gentleman gallantly 
assisted his visitor to dismount, gave the hawks to the 
charge of his attendant, and led his friends into the 
hall, where they were met by Lady Cutts and taken to 
the dining table. 

Their hostess was clad in plain black, partly in 
respect for her sainted husband departed, and partly 
because of her distaste for the vanities of dress, al- 
though in her case some adornment might have been 
fittingly applied. 

As her guests took their places she rose for the 
purpose of offering thanks, and looking steadfastly 
at the ceiling, she said, “Lord, may these Thy mercies 
strengthen us to resist seeking after vain things, 
which cannot profit nor deliver, for they are vain! 
and may this daily bread fit us to bring light to those 
that are yet in darkness and in the shadow of spiritual 
death!” 

“Amen!” cried John merrily, grateful for the end 
of the invocation. “Good mother, you would have 
cut it shorter if you had been riding with us in the 
fields and felt the ravenous appetite of Mistress Jane 
here! Thomas, pick out for Sir Edward the 
plumpest of those partridges, and lose no time in 
bringing one to the young lady, who has earned, too, 
a tumbler of sack, and is, I ween, both thirsty and 
hungry!” 

After indulging in other heedless observations and 
heartily laughing at his own jokes, he proceeded to 
drink in succession to each of the guests and then to 
his mother. Thanks mainly to his exuberant spirits, 
the repast drew pleasantly to its close, for however 
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much Sir Edward and his granddaughter, and even 
John’s mother, disapproved the flippancy of the 
youth, they could not resist being amused by his 
ceaseless chatter. 

They then adjourned to the garden, where the 
hostess, who, like Sir Edward, was a devoted gar- 
dener, was glad to discuss the relative merit of their 
flowers and vegetables. 

Seeing them so occupied, John took off Jane to the 
stables to see the horses and dogs, and to tell her tales 
more wonderful than accurate about their respective 
qualities. They then went on to the aviaries, where 
he showed her the orthodox way of securing the 
wings by the brail, and taught her how to fasten the 
hood on the head of the hawk, together with the cor- 
rect way of fixing the jesses and of holding the bird 
on the hand. 

When they returned to the long terrace which 
fronted the house, Jane noticed a chapel at the end of 
the walk and desired to visit it. She expressed her 
disappointment at its bare appearance and the absence 
of anything in the nature of an altar. She said that 
their own little church in the park was very different, 
as John would not fail to see when he came to visit it; 
and she hoped he would. But that young man re- 
plied that he cared nothing either for priests or 
preachers, that they were all a canting, useless lot, and 
that for his part he would not give a groat for either 
Prelacy or Independency ! 

“Come along, Jane; you are too young to under- 
stand all these squabbles; let us go round the swan 
pond. Next time you come we will go after the wild 
ducks.” 

A score of these suddenly rose out of the reeds, and 
the young couple stood listening to the whirr of the 
wings, as the birds circled above them and then flew 
away towards the fen. When they were gone he 
went on: ‘Look! there is our squadron of swans! 
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The old hen sailing in front and her six cygnets in 
single file behind, while the crabby old cock brings 
up the rear. You have no swans at Madingley? I 
will send you a pair of these cygnets. They wiil look 
well on your water.” 

After thanking him for so welcome a present, Jane, 
who had been shocked at the way in which her com- 
panion had spoken of the Church, returned to that 
subject, and said: “Surely you must have some com- 
pass to guide you over the troubled waters, which 
Master Hooke foresees to lie before us?” 

. “Yes—I will tell you what it is, Jane!” She stood 
somewhat stiffly, resenting the familiar way in which 
after so short acquaintance he was addressing her. 

He did not notice her manner, but went on glibly: 

“Faith! I think John Cutts and his interests are 
going to be my loadstone on the stormy waters. See 
now! I want to make a deer park there in front of 
the house, and to clear out a lot of those cottages, but 
the louts are beginning to talk to my mother about 
their precious rights! Rights, indeed! All this 
nonsense about popular rights may be carried too far, 
I say. Of course, I see it well enough, and would 
like to support the Royalists and the old ways. Now 
if King Charles had shown some pluck and struck off 
the heads of those rascals Hampden and Pym, and 
of that pestilent fellow who is member for Cambridge, 
and a good dozen more, I should have had some re- 
spect for him and be ready to throw up my cap for 
the King! But he’s no good, Jane; he doesn’t know 
his mind. He sacrificed Strafford and can’t be 
trusted. No; the Royalist cause is doomed, done 
for! Those Parliament men hold the reins now, 
and I am not going to be classed as a delinquent and 
expose myself to have my estate sequestrated. Not 
I! Gad! Idon’t care a fig for the Parliament; but 
they are going to win, and John Cutts will have to go 
with the crowd.” 
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By this time they had returned to the terrace, and 
saw Lady Cutts and Sir Edward, who was beckoning 
to them. John took the girl’s arm and put it under 
his own, marching her forward. 

“T like you, Jane, very well. I shall come to see 
you at Madingley,” and, he added laughing, “when 
you get into a pickle on account of your love of the 
King and the Church I shall be there to help you.” 

Jane gently withdrew her arm, not desiring to 
offend, repelled by the views to which he had given 
expression and by his disconcerting familiarity, and 
yet not a little interested in her new acquaintance. 

On the way home Sir Edward resolved that it 
would be prudent to discourage closer intimacy with 
Childerley. 


, 
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JANE IS PRESENT AT A WATER TOURNAMENT, AND OLIVER 
WINS HIS SPURS AS THE CHAMPION OF ST. 
CATHARINE’S 


On the afternoon of her return from Childerley 
Jane strolled in the park with the young deerhound 
Wasp, and when she saw the vicar coming from the 
church after vespers she went down to meet him. 

As he came near he held up a paper and cried: 
“An invitation for you, Jane!” When she had taken 
his arm she inquired confidentially what it was, and 
walking together up the hill he told her: 

“Oliver is at Cambridge; he sent me this message 
to say that there is to be a water tournament by 
Jesus meadows to-morrow at noon. He has been 
chosen as the champion of St. Catharine’s, and he 
hopes that we shall honour the occasion with our 
presence.” 

Next day accordingly the young chatelaine with her 
two elderly attendants rode into Cambridge, and 
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party made their way to the meadows by Jesus 
College, where a small enclosure provided with 
wooden forms had been prepared on the eastern bank 
of the river Cam, and reserved for the authorities and 
their friends. 

Here Sir Edward and the vicar met many acquaint- 
ances, and room was gladly made for them and their 
ward. In the enclosure and on the opposite bank of 
the narrow stream, a large crowd had gathered, 
brightened by many a pretty face and dainty dress. 
Scarcely had our trio reached their seats when Oliver 
came up to salute and welcome them. 

Some preliminary sports created amusement and 
helped to pass the time while the boat crews were 
getting ready. Boys swam in the stream, scrambling 
with much difficulty and many a roll over to sit astride 
on barrels which were fitted in front with pieces of 
flat board roughly shaped like horses’ heads. Al- 
though the casks were weighted with lead, the posi- 
tion of the riders was not a little precarious as they 
strove to advance towards each other, making devious 
progress by the use of a short paddle. Most of the 
combatants turned over long ere they could reach 
their foes, and when those who did succeed in meet- 
ing began to belabour and splash each other with 
their paddles it generally happened that both met 
with a watery plunge, amid the derisive shouts and 
laughter of lookers on safely standing on the shores. 

Jane thought this was the tournament, and wanted 
to know when Oliver’s turn was to come on; but he 
explained with a superior smile that these were but 
the antics of the town boys, and that the serious joust 
was to follow shortly. 

“Do you see, Mistress Jane, those banners planted 
on either shore about a hundred paces above and 
below this enclosure which forms the centre of the 
course? Those are the starting-points of the competi- 
tion. At a given signal the rival boats advance to- 
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wards each other, the champions stand on a plank 
projecting from the prows, and tilt with wooden poles 
in the guise of lances. It may not be so picturesque 
as the tournaments of old, when armoured knights 
charged down the lists, but it is more amusing and 
less dangerous, for the worst that can happen is an 
ignominious ducking. The season is late, and many 
feared the day might be too cold. Yet four colleges 
are competing; I have the honour to stand for St. 
Catharine’s, and we have to fight with Jesus, King’s, 
and Christ’s.” 

In the pleasant sunshine of this September noon 
Oliver lay on the bank at the feet of his friends, and 
in the intervals of the games they chatted pleasantly 
together. 

“Oh! Mistress Jane, I must tell you a strange tale 
~I heard this morning! The fishmonger in Market 
Hill received a basket of sea fish from Kings Lynn, 
and on opening a large cod fish, what think you that 
he found?” 

“A ring,” suggested the young lady. 

“No; nothing so conventional or romantic. What 
was found stowed away in the interior of this pleasant 
fish would be more interesting to Master Hooke than 
to you; it was—you would never guess—a small 
leather volume containing some Latin treatise, but a 
few lines of which could be deciphered; for if it had 
not been read, marked, and learned by its owner, it 
had been in part inwardly digested.” 

“What a pity,” observed the vicar, “for it might 
have been republished under the title ‘ Vox Piscis’!” 

At this point there was a loud blast of trumpets, 
and Oliver hastily rose: “Jesus and King’s are to 
begin, and I must get ready for my turn. Alas! 
Mistress Jane, that no fair lady has given me a badge 
which might spur me on to victory!” He looked at 
her appealingly. 

“Nay, Master Oliver! I, at least, have none that I 
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may entrust to you on such a damp venture; and 
yet——” She detached one of two roses that adorned 
her dress, and, blushing, offered it to him. He re- 
ceived it with courteous bow. 

“Now shall I have the honour of Madingley as well 
as of St. Catharine’s to fight for. Be sure, dear lady, 
that I shall do or dive! Adieu!” 

The excitement of the crowd increased as the com- 
peting boats were seen to take their places at opposite 
ends of the course. The boats, somewhat broad and 
clumsy, were each manned by four rowers, with a 
young captain at the helm. To the prow of each 
was firmly fixed a long springing plank projecting 
over the water, and upon this the respective cham- 
pions warily ‘advanced to their uncertain posts, 
balancing themselves with their arms. A wooden 
pole with a padded flat terminal was then passed to 
them. [Each carefully disposed it under his right arm, 
and gripping it with his hand, planted one bare foot 
according to the rule at the end of the plank, retiring 
the other so as to secure a firm position. Standing 
ready, clad in light clothing bearing the arms and 
colours of their colleges, they calmly awaited the 
signal. 

This was given from the enclosure by the director 
of the tournament, who when he was satisfied that 
all was in order, waved a banner amid shouts of 
encouragement from the partisans of the two colleges. 

Slowly and steadily at first, so as not to risk “the 
stability of their champions, the boats moved forward 
toward each other; then as they came near and 
sufficient way had been attained, the oars were 
smartly shipped, and the fortune of the fray rested in 
the skill of the helmsman and of the knight of the 
lance. 

The champions of Jesus and King’s stood grimly 
watching each other and pointing their lances as they 
came within reach, and so skilful was their aim and 
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the direction of the boats that each champion struck 
the other full in the breast, with the unfortunate result 
that both were hurled backward into the river. When 
they had been rescued by their crews, to the accom- 
paniment of loud laughter from the crowd and the 
cries and cheers of their factions, the combatants 
made ready for a second assault, the boats swiftly 
rowing back to the original positions. 

This time the captain of the Jesus boat, noticing 
that the opposing craft was being steered so as to 
avoid a direct impact, and desiring to defeat this 
manoeuvre, too suddenly altered his course, so that 
his unfortunate champion, losing balance and vainly 
striving to recover it, first dropped his lance, and then 
himself followed it into the water, before he had been 
touched by this assailant. There were jeers and 
shouts of triumph. The victory was with King’s. 

The turn now came for Christ’s to oppose the victor. 
When all was ready and the signal given, the oppos- 
ing boats charged into the lists. The fortunes of 
Christ’s were in the hands of a redoubtable champion, 
a big, stout youth, who gripped his lance, leaning 
forward with the aspect of one who is going to do 
great things. 

The King’s man, though emboldened by his suc- 
cess, hesitated to attempt to dislodge this new anta- 
gonist, and therefore when, at the critical moment, 
Christ’s gave a formidable lunge forward, King’s 
bent his body to avoid the blow, steadying himself 
by extending his arm and lance. Thus the bold 
thrust of Christ’s, meeting with no resistance, its 
Goliath pitched head foremost into the river, his mis- 
fortune arousing frantic cheers for King’s, whose 
champion, a handsome, lithe young fellow, was a 
popular favourite well known in Cambridge sports. 
Only St. Catharine’s now stood in the way of his final 
victory. 

Jane’s heart beat fast as she saw Oliver take his 
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place. When the rival boats approached the enclo- 
sure, she noticed that her rose was fixed above his 
college badge. Keenly conscious of his double 
responsibility, Oliver kept his eye steadily fixed upon 
his assailant, whose lance was aimed at his breast. 
Cautiously standing on the defensive, he parried the 
blow, deflecting downward his rival’s weapon, but 
unfortunately the padded head of the King’s lance 
caught his left foot, and so losing his support Oliver 
fell over ignominiously into the water. But his oppo- 
nent, instead of at once dropping his pole, nervously 
clutched it under his arm, and was twisted half round 
by the advance of the boats. Quickly realising his 
error he then let go, and staggered a moment striving 
to recover his balance. There was a hush of emotion, 
whispers of “He will do it,” “He won’t,” and then a 
loud “Ah!” like a great sigh of disappointment 
arose as the crowd saw their favourite slowly go over 
into the river. 

“Alas! for Oliver,’ said Sir Edward. Jane was 
pale and silent, but the vicar cheerfully reminded 
them that this was a draw, and that after all there was 
still a chance for their friend, because the bout must 
be rowed over again. 

The boats returned to their positions. The com- 
batants once more took their places, thoroughly 
roused by failure, angrily determined to win. 

Again the signal was given. Again the boats on 
approaching shipped their oars and made straight for 

each other. The seated spectators had risen in their ex- 
citement. Jane leaned forward, eagerly, anxiously 
watching, not taking her eyes off Oliver. His oppo- 
nent, this time expecting the same tactics as before, 
was thrown off his guard; struck full in the breast he 
was hurled over, while Oliver staggering uncertain 
for an instant succeeded in turning, ran back along 
the plank, and sprang to safety and the arms of his 
crew. There was a yell of grief from the King’s men, 
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but the fickle crowd shouted, ‘Well done, Kat’s! 
bravo Kat’s!” and gave repeated cheers for St. 
Catharine’s, with wild waving of caps and ’kerchiefs. 

Jane sank to her seat almost faint with excitement, 
but proud and satisfied. Sir Edward and the vicar 
waved their hats and joined in the cheers for the 
victor. . 

Discussing the combat, the crowd lingered on the 
scene, so that Oliver had time to resume his dress and 
meet his friends as they were passing away to go to 
the inn for their horses. The knight and Master 
Hooke shook him warmly by the hand, and Jane took 
the remaining rose from her dress and smilingly pre- 
sented it to her blushing and happy champion. 

“You did splendidly, Oliver,’ Sir Edward said. 
“There will be feasting at Kat’s to-day, I know, but 
to-morrow you will come to us at Madingley.” 

The young man looked at them  sorrowfully: 
“How gladly would I come, Sir Edward! but it may 
not be. I must return to Ely to-night. I am work- 
ing as secretary to my father, and there is much to do 
before he goes to London for the session of Parlia- 
ment; but I will come later—be sure as soon as | 
Cans): 

He took the vicar aside: “Things look bad. My 
father is anxious. The King at Edinburgh has been 
intriguing with Montrose. He has conceded every- 
thing to the Scots, and they say he will return to 
London with a large force. Even my father begins 
to despair, and talks of going to America—I myself 
am weary of this strife. But I will see you again ere 
long.” Turning back to Sir Edward and his grand- 
daughter he added cheerfully: “Dear Mistress Jane, 
I am sending you a book of the songs of John Dow- 
land; when I come we will sing them together. I 
must not keep you; farewell! ” 


CHAPTER XI 


THE MASTER DISCOURSES OF NATURE AND OF THE NOBLE 
STRIVING THAT LEADS TO PROGRESS, BUT HIS PUPIL 
TURNS HIS THOUGHTS INTO UNEXPECTED DIRECTION 


THE hours spent in Master Hooke’s lofty hermitage 
were very pleasant to Jane and the vicar. As soon 
as he noticed signs of weariness, the teacher sus- 
pended the routine work of perfecting her knowledge 
of Latin or classic history, and they discoursed about 
the subjects which at the moment were the objects of 
the vicar’s investigations. 

“T found a beetle yesterday, Jane, which you won’t 
consider attractive by natural sight; but I will put it 
by the light of the window, and you shall look at it 
through my magnifying glass. Verily, most of us 
are blind, mostly from lack of observation, yet all 
from our limited powers of vision; but the improve- 
ment in magnifying glasses is helping us to see 
further than we did; and in God’s work, Jane, you 
will find no limit to beauty and wonder. We are 
beginning to get peeps into the glory of the infinitely 
little. I heard of certain Indians who have a quaint 
conceit that stars are little holes in the azure curtain 
of the world through which we get glimpses of the 
radiance beyond. Look now through this glass at the 
metallic lustre of this little creature’s cloak. William 
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Lang made me an adjustable brass holder by which, 
as you see, I can fix the glass at the right distance 
for you to look.” 

“How beautiful, Master! Its raiment is adorned 
with clustered opals and pearls,” said Jane, as she 
bent over Lang’s simple microscope. “It is more 
wonderful than the wing of the moth we looked at 
yesterday. Surely Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these!” 

“Truly, but there is more than beauty; for the 
adaptation of the senses and organs of all those little 
beings to the life they are called upon to lead is not 
less admirable. They don’t see the things we see, 
and if we could see through their eyes, quite a new 
world would be revealed to us.” 

“Yet it is rather disappointing to learn that we are 
not better fitted for our lives than these for theirs! 
Methinks, Master, that your philosophy is at fault. 
Did you not tell me that nature doth first beget the 
imperfect, then proceeds she to the perfect? That 
there is a ladder of life ascending from the lowest to 
the highest? But is man more perfect than the 
insect? Is the human form more beautiful than all 
others? Master Hooke, is not a kitten more beautiful 
than a baby?” 

The vicar smiled, waiting for her to develop her 
idea, and, finding him disposed to listen, she went 
on: “If, as the great Book says, we are created in 
God’s image, that image, methinks, should be more 
beautiful, stronger, nobler than all others, our senses 
should be more perfect, and we should see the in- 
finitely great and the infinitely little. I don’t like to 
know that this wretched fly—nay, indeed, it deserves 
not that I call it evil names—yet I feel humbled to 
know that it sees a world I cannot see. Is there not 
something wrong somewhere ?” 

“Yes,” answered the student; “but, dear Jane, the 
wrong is in yourself for thinking that man’s form is 
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God’s image. Verily it is doubtful if a handsome 
man, or even a beautiful woman, is physically the 
most lovely among the creatures. It is likely enough, 
too, that physically man is more admirable in the 
wild life of primitive forests than in the civilised state 
we have attained to in this seventeenth century in the 
time of King Charles. My child, the Book tells you 
true, but the image is not the physical image. Who 
knows the form of the Eternal, or if His Divine per- 
sonality is limited by material form, however beauti- 
ful? Even the sublime poetry of St. John in the 
apocalyptic vision strives vainly to realise the aspect 
of the Son of Man: His hair white as snow, His eyes 
as flames of fire, His feet as fine brass glowing in the 
furnace, His voice as the sound of many waters!” 

“Then what is the image of God in which we were 
made, Master ?” 

“Tt is the breath of a new life that was then breathed 
into the nostrils of the animal man, who as such may 
have lived long before. He became a living soul. 
The Spirit is the image of the Everlasting! It is 
beyond the intelligence and the instincts of the 
creatures. By it man is endowed with the capacity to 
conceive what is not, and to strive to realise it. By it, 
though he is physically weak, yet he can make him- 
self strong so as to remove mountains; by it, although 
his senses are limited, yet is he given the power to 
extend them, so that he will, as you say that he should, 
see the infinitely great and the infinitely little; but 
only by gradual advance. This magnifying glass that 
you looked through takes us a little way into the un- 
known, and by combining convex and concave glasses 
Galileo has recently shown us how to make distant 
things look nearer and more distinct. In later days 
I doubt not that man will be able to see things of 
which we now have no idea, and haply he will hear 
the sound of voices far away. But it is by the ladder 
of human effort that God makes us to climb to the 
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higher knowledge. If we want the truth we must seek 
it, and herein is highest wisdom, for it is the noble 
striving that makes the man, as it is sacrifice and 
suffering that makes the saint. So, my child, it is for 
us to seek wisdom and to learn love, and so to grow 
more like to the divine image; and love is the nobler 
aim, for all are not fitted by skill or leisure to seek 
after knowledge, but all may walk in the path of love 
and sacrifice. Love is the essence of the divine 
image.” 

The girl looked at the young deerhound that lay 
patiently waiting at her feet. ‘But the lower creatures 
that have not been made in the divine image, do they 
not also love, Master ?”’ 

“Yes. Some of them, like the dogs who have be- 
come our friends, seem to reflect by their association 
with us some faint ray of the heavenly flame. But 
love in animals is mainly exhibited in the necessary 
care of their young. It is prompted by another and 
more limited gift of God that we call instinct, and it 
exists and lasts only so long as it is useful to the 
loved. Thus, while their devotion to their helpless 
young is very beautiful, it ceases when these can care 
for themselves. There was no hardship in John Cutts 
bringing to you that pair of cygnets from Childerley, 
for as soon as they were big enough, the old birds 
would have chased them off their pond and driven 
them forth with violence to find a home and mates 
elsewhere.” 

The student sat down in his chair, and the young 
girl hoisted herself on to the edge of the table near 
him. “Then as I am not a cygnet, I hope that you 
and grandad won’t drive me away presently to find 
a home and a mate elsewhere ?”’ 

“Verily, dear Jane, it is more fitting that we our- 
selves should shuffle off the stage and leave you here, 
I hope, happily wedded.” 

She looked at the old man, whose benign face, en- 
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circled by his white locks, seemed so lovable and 
beautiful. 

“Strange, Master, she said, “that you were never 
married. Were you then never in love?” 

The student, surprised by the sudden turn of the 
conversation, replied rather sadly, “Once, Jane, once 
—long ago.” 

“Tell me all about it,” she asked. 

“No, not now, it was rather a sad story, my child. 
I may tell you some day, yet methinks it is best un- 
told. But why do you ask?” 

“Well, you see, I loved my mother, and I love you 
and grandad, but the love of mates seems different. 
How shall I know the difference between them?” 

“Jane, has someone been talking to you of love?” 

Jane blushed, and then began merrily to laugh. 
“Shall I tell you a secret? Someone has been making 
love to me! Who do you think it was?” 

“Nay, I know not, but I am sorry, for you are 
young to begin with those troubles.” 

“Tt isn’t a trouble, Master; it amuses me very 
much.” : 

The vicar looked anxious; the thought of Oliver 
crossed his mind. 

“Guess, guess,” cried Jane laughing. “You can’t? 
Then I will tell you. It was John Cutts! You re- 
member when he brought me the cygnets? Well, 
after we had seen them safely on the water we strolled 
round by the wood to the pleasance, and ” she put 
on an expression of mock seriousness, and then jump- 
ing off the table, she bent over him and whispered in 
his ear, ‘“He put his arm round my waist and wanted 
to kiss me!” 

The teacher’s alarmed look set her laughing again. 
“Was it not ridiculous? What did I do? Well, I 
won’t tell you, but he won’t treat me like a child 
again. And then, when he found I was a little person 
with a will of my own, he began to tell me quite 
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seriously that he loved me from first seeing me, that 
his estate adjoined Madingley, and I don’t know what 
else; but I only laughed at him, and I told him that 
he was not to speak to me about it any more; and he 
looked so upset and absurd that I laughed still more 
and then he started laughing too.” 

“And do you really think you like him, Jane?” the 
vicar asked. 

“Well, you see, I like him ina way, and don’t think 
he means any harm; he amuses me, but you need not 
be alarmed, Master.’”’ She went up to him, kissed him 
on the forehead. “I love you and grandad. I am 
quite happy as I am.” 

A clock began to strike. “What? Four o’clock? 
I must go. Grandad will be waiting for me! Don’t 
mind John Cutts, Master. I am not in love—anyway 
not with him!” 

When she was gone the old man leaned back in his 
chair, thinking. “Not with him!” he murmured; 
“then with whom? Something is brooding in the 
girl’s mind.” 


CHAPTER. XII 


JANE AWAKES MEMORIES OF AN OLD ROMANCE, AND 
LEARNS HOW HER FATHER’S DEATH WAS SHADOWED 
BY STRANGE INFLUENCES 


WHEN Jane issued from the turret door she saw 
her grandfather walking away down the park. She 
called to him to wait for her, and catching up her hat 
in the hall she ran after him, the deerhound bounding 
by her side and barking in joyful glee that philosophy 
was for a time adjourned. The old man’s face glad- 
dened as she came up panting and flushed, and 
taking his arm leaned lovingly against him. 

“Now what has the hermit been talking about to 
keep you so long, child?” 

“Oh, all kinds of things—of beetles and birds—and 
love.” 

“Love? What kind of love?” 

“Ah! that’s just it! I don’t quite know.” As 
they walked on she turned to him and said: “Gran- 
dad, I suppose you expect me to fall in love with 
someone some time, don’t you?” 

“Faith! yes, child! But it will be time enough to 
think about such things a little later on. Of course, 
I am getting old, and I would gladly have you happily 
settled before my time comes to go.” 

“Nay, talk not of that, grandad! Far be the day! 
Do you know, I think that being really in love must 
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be rather dreadful. Yet it’s rather fun to have love 
made to one!” 

“Surely, child, no one has spoken to you in this 
way?” 

She looked at him, smiling archly. “Ought I to 
tell you, grandad, if anyone did?” 

“Well, Jane, I think it would be wise for you to 
take me into your confidence.” 

“But, dear grandad, you must promise not to be 
angry, because you see he did not mean any harm; 
and then people can’t help it if they fall in love, can 
they ?” 

: “Who is it?” he asked, looking almost sternly at 
er 

“John Cutts,” she answered. 

“The impudent rascal! I thought as much!” cried 
the knight, stopping and raising his stick. “I dare 
say it would just suit him to join the two estates.” 

“Yes; he said so, grandad.” 

“He did, did he? Just like his impudence. He 
did not tell you though that I hold a mortgage on his 
father’s lands? I suppose he would like to wipe that 
off by marrying my granddaughter? No, Jane; that 
won’t do. By God! not do at all! He and his 
foolish mother favour the Independents and _ the 
Parliament, and the last of the Hyndes is not going to 
be a traitor to Church and King!” 

“No fear, grandad! But it was very kind of John 
Cutts to fall in love with me; and I don’t want him 
to know that I told you, as I don’t think he will talk 
to me about it again,” she said laughing. 

The knight looked relieved and smiled. “So you 
settled him, did you, Jane?” 

“Well, I shall be friends with him, but I don’t 
think I could ever love him. I only laughed at him, 
and he saw I thought it was ridiculous. I fancy that 
falling in love—really in love, you know—would not 
be a laughing matter,” 
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They walked on some distance and she inquired 
ingenuously : ‘Grandad, were you ever in love before 
you met Mary de Treville, my grandmother ?” 

“T dare say I was, child.” 

“But I mean really in love, because you would not 
have married Mary de Treville if you had been in 
love with somebody else.” 

“Why not? The somebody else might have died 
or have changed her mind.” 

“Of course, I had not thought of that. So you 
really were in love before, grandad ?”’ 

“Once, Jane; long ago.” 

She clapped her hands laughing, so that the dog 
began to bark: “How funny! Master Hooke said so, 
too.” 

‘““So you have been confessing the vicar, have you ? 
I expected there had been some romance in his early 
days, and now I shall hear all about it.” 

‘“No, you won’t, grandad, because I don’t know. 
He would not tell me—at least, not to-day. Methinks 
he must have been a lovable youth, and ’tis strange 
that he never married.” 

They had reached one of the homesteads, where 
Sir Edward desired to see some cattle recently pur- 
chased by his bailiff, and the young girl looked on 
while her grandfather criticised or approved each 
animal, herself abstractedly prodding them in the 
sides. 

When the inspection was over they walked home 
through the park. 

“What was her name, grandad?” suddenly in- 
quired Jane. 

“Whose name, child?” 

“Why the girl of that once, long ago?” 

“Oh, I see. Well, if it will satisfy you to know, 
her name was Kate.” 

Jane recalled what Lady Cotton had told her in 
London. “Of course,” she said; “Kate of the 
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Grange. I remember now, grandad, that you told 
me about her being nearly killed when the Grange 
was burned and she and old Rivers threw themselves 
off the tower into the moat. I think I should have 
liked her. When did she die?” 

“She lived many years after and married Lang, 
the miller. She may be living still, for aught I know, 
though she has not been heard of for many years.” 

Jane hesitated to ask further questions about her 
grandfather’s youthful romance, so they walked in 
silence for awhile, and then she said with a sigh, 
“Alas! Love seems not always to be happy, and 
Master Hooke said his, too, was a sad story.” 

“My child, you have raised painful memories. 
Poor Kate came to suffer much trouble. She lost her 
only boy, who was wrongly suspected of a theft, and 
was quite accidentally killed while being pursued. 
It preyed on her mind and for a while she lost her 
wits, so that her strange ways made the villagers be- 
lieve she was a witch. Certainly some terrible things 
happened—many thought it was through her evil in- 
fluence that your poor father met with his death. 
Poor Richard! perhaps it is as well that you should 
know.” 

“Did you, too, believe it, grandad?” 

“T did at the time, Jane. Once before, the death 
of your uncle Anthony seemed to be connected with 
her. It was very strange that the accident to Richard 
happened just when she reappeared for a day and was 
not seen again. I may have been wrong—I was 
wrong in doubting her twice before; and Master 
Hooke never believed she was a witch—God only 
knows! It may be that she is dead. Let us hope we 
shall not hear of her again! Prythee, child, never 
refer to Kate again. Let us go now to have a look 
at the ewes.” 


CHAPTER XM) 


THE SCENE CHANGES TO HISTON FAIR, AND KATE LANG 
IS HEARD OF AGAIN FOR THE LAST TIME 


AFTER the death of Richard Hynde, Mary Kester 
of Girton had accompanied the widow to Guildford as 
nurse to little Jane. She had returned with the young 
girl on her journey through London, and had been 
kept on at the Hall to attend to her young mistress, 
and to help Mrs. James, the housekeeper, in the 
increased labours of the house. 

On: the day of the conversation related in the last 
chapter, Jane Hynde was busy changing her dress 
before joining the two old gentlemen at supper, when 
through the open casement she noticed a man who was 
passing down to the park gate. 

“Who is that, Mary?” she inquired, and noticed 
the blush as the girl answered : 

“Tt is Wickstede, the Histon constable. He is 
nephew to Mistress James, and he comes from time 
to time to have a chat with her.” 

Jane suspected that the visits of Wickstede were 
probably due also to some further attraction, and, 
indeed, she had gathered from the housekeeper that 
Mary, having seen something of the world, acquired 
some refinement in her long service with the gentle- 
folk, and being comely withal, had been much sought 
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after since her return; while, from hints that had been 
dropped, the mistress had reason to believe that the 
tall lanky form and freckled face of the Puritan con- 
stable had found favour in the eyes of her maid. This 
man, whose skill as a carpenter had enabled him to 
save money to build himself a cottage and a workshop, 
was considered a desirable match, and his having been 
recently selected as the village constable, showed that 
he had the confidence of the Puritan authorities in 
Cambridge to whom he owed the appointment. 

“So! and pray what gossip brings he to-day?” 
Jane inquired further. 

“He came to remind us that to-morrow is Histon 
feast. An’ it please you, gentle mistress, I would 
much like to go, for faith! it is always a lively 
gathering.” 

“Well, you shall go, if James can spare you. But 
tell me, what goes on at this lively feast?” 

“Oh! all kinds of games and sports. Many come 
from the neighbouring villages to see their friends. 
The taverns and the bowling greens are busy, and 
there are cock fightings and wrestlings and boxings, 
and racings and jumpings and fiddlings, and ne 
Mary reserved for the last what most attracted her, 
“it ends up with a dance on the village green. The 
squire gives rewards, and he generally rides over to 
see the sport.” 

“Then, may be, I, too, will go to-morrow to Histon 
feast,” said the young lady. 

Next day, late in the afternoon, Master Hooke and 
his fair pupil rode towards Histon. Sir Edward, who 
wished to leave a message at one of his homesteads, 
had said that he would overtake them before they 
reached the village, for he knew that the vicar’s nag 
was rarely allowed to break out of its steady walk. So 
the two jogged along the road discussing the sports 
they were to see. 

“What a pity,” said Master Hooke, “that shooting 
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with the long bow has quite gone out. The cross bow 
still survives, and you will see them aiming to knock 
off apples which are stuck on a ring on the top of the 
maypole. The musket is killing off our old English 
weapons, and no wonder, for they say that these 
muskets will wound or kill at a quarter of a mile, while 
the cannons will send a heavy iron ball double that 
distance.” 

As they passed the ruined Grange and approached 
the village they noticed a considerable crowd, and 
heard the excited shouts of many voices. Then they 
saw Mary running to meet them in a state of great 
alarm. 

“Oh! Mistress Jane, Mistress Jane, you must go 
back! They have found an old witch hiding near the 
village, and they say it is mad Kate that killed your 
father! Don’t let her see you, for if she sets eyes on 
you, Lord knows what may happen! ‘The constable 
is fetching his cart to take her to Cambridge jail. 
Faith, an’ it’s time she was stopped doing further 
harm!” 

“Ignorant prejudice! ’Tis doubtless some poor 
soul whom it is our duty to protect!” cried the vicar, 
urging his steed into an amble, while Jane, too, trotted 
on, the crowd opening before them. 

In the angle of a wall a weak old woman lay huddled 
in the corner, supporting herself on one arm, staring 
wildly before her with terrified look. Men and women 
were yelling execrations at her and pelting her with 
sods, while from a wound in her forehead blood 
trickled down her face. 

“We're safe now,” cried one, “for we’ve drawn 
blood of her.’ “To the pond with her,” yelled 
another, “an’ if she don’t sink, that’s sure proof as 
she’s a witch! ” 

Master Hooke had recognised his old acquaintance, 
Kate Lang. Moved with indignation at such shame- 
ful treatment, he. usually a timid rider, urged his nag 
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to such unwonted prancings as scattered the pitiless 
crowd, while he waved them back with uplifted hand 
and shouted : 

“You cowardly knaves, you base rogues! Get you 
to your taverns and your tap-rooms, and let the poor 
helpless creature alone! Fiends, unworthy the name 
of women, shame on you all!” 

Jane had promptly dismounted, and kneeling in 
front of the woman, was wiping her face with a ker- 
chief, and smoothing the disordered grey hair. 

“Don’t be frightened!” she cried, “you are safe 
now from these wretches.” 

As she was thus busied, Sir Edward, who had ridden 
up, and to whom Mary had hastily explained what had 
happened, seized his granddaughter by the arm and 
strove to drag her away. “God help us,” he cried, 
“what new evil is this? Come away, child, ere it be 
too late!” 

But Jane turned to him appealingly. ‘Nay, 
grandad, we cannot leave her thus. God will protect 
us if we stand by her, poor helpless one! Dear 
grandad, don’t forsake her! Help me to raise her, 
and let us take her away.” 

The knight stood still and looked down at the pros- 
trate form, half dead with fright, bespattered with the 
dirt that had been thrown at her. He forgot his own 
trials and his superstitious fears. His soul was filled 
with a great pity for the poor wan thing whom he had 
loved in his youth, and whose sorrows were still fresh 
in his memory. He called to the vicar: 

“Old friend, keep back those scurvy louts from fol- 
lowing us—they shall rue it if they do—and hurry up 
the constable and his cart.” 

The efforts of Master Hooke and the advent of Sir 
Edward had had their effect upon the crowd, most of 
whom, finding that the excitement was over, and 
impressed by the protection extended to the witch by 
the man whom they believed to have suffered so much 
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from her influence, slunk back ashamed to the rude 
sports and revelries of the village. 

With the help of Jane he lifted the sufferer to her 
feet while she muttered incoherent thanks, but they 
had not proceeded many yards before her strength 
gave way, and they were fain to let her slide from their 
grasp and set her on the grass bank by the side of the 
road. 

There the young girl, sitting by her side, fanned her 
face with a kerchief as she lay back in Jane’s arms, her 
eyes closed, scarcely conscious. 

But as the minutes passed, the terror that had dis- 
torted her features gave way to a placid expression of 
restful confidence. Little by little she revived, and the 
brown eyes opened and looked intently at the old 
squire. He saw that she recognised him. 

“Poor Kate!” he said gently, leaning over her, 
“you shall come to Madingley and end your days there 
in peace under our care.” 

A faint smile came over her face. “It is too late,” 
she murmured. She strove to raise herself, and with 
returning consciousness pointed to the ruin of the old 
Grange near by. “There—take me there—let me die 
in the old home of the Rivers.” ; 

“Nay! that roofless desolation is no fit place for 
thee,” said the knight; ‘see, Master Hooke comes and 
brings a cart, and thou shalt go where thou mayest 
be cared for.” 

She sank back again into the arms of the young 
girl, and with a pathetic look of appeal to Sir Edward, 
she said: “You don’t think I did him harm? Poor 
Richard! He wanted me to go back to the village. 
But I was afraid—and as he came after me, his horse 
stumbled. He fell there on the common and moved 
no more. I did what I could. Would God I could 
have saved him! Alas! It was the Lord’s will!” 
A deep sigh rose from her breast, and she groaned as 
the dread scene came back to her. “TI prayed all these 
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years that the Lord might give you comfort in your 
loneliness. I knew what it was. I, too, had lost my 
boy!” Then, with the same look of appeal, she pro- 
ceeded feebly, “I knew they would say the witch did 
it; but you don’t believe it—do you?” 

“God forgive me! Not now, Kate! See, this is 
Jane, his daughter, all that God has left to me, who 
holds thee in her arms!” 

The dying woman turned her head and looked up 
at the girl smiling, but unable otherwise to express her 
love and gratitude. Sir Edward’s eyes were dim as 
he looked at them, and thought of the time when 
Kate was a girl of his granddaughter’s age, and his 
young love had gone out to her in those happy hours 
at Histon Grange, and Madingley wood. 

“T had been ill,” the old woman went on, “I did 
not want to become a burden to my faithful Madge 
and her husband at Fields End—they are poor and have 
children—I got up one morn and left upon the cottage 
table the last of the gold crowns from the sale of the 
mill She paused, and after a rest she pro- 
ceeded: “JI walked on—many days—hoping to reach 
Madingley. I knew that Master Hooke would let my 
poor wasted body be laid beside the bones of William 
and of George! And now I have found you,” she 
said, looking up at Jane. “The Lord is good, very 
good to me.” 

By this time the vicar had come up with Mary and 
the constable. 

“An? it please your worship,” reported that official, 
“T have brought the cart to take the witch to Cam- 
bridge jail.” 

“Good friend,” said Sir Edward, “our way lies not 
to the jail but to Madingley.” 

“Your worship must see me safe from blame; I will 
do as your worship orders.” 

Kate Lang was lifted carefully into the cart and 
lay there silent with closed eyes, her head resting 
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in Jane’s lap. Mary mounted the horse which her 
mistress had ridden, the vicar and Sir Edward rode 
in front, and Wickstede led the cart horse, carefully 
picking out the easiest parts of the terribly rough 
road. 

It was a dreary procession, and the way seemed in- 
terminable. As they approached Madingley village 
the vicar went forward to his old thatched vicarage, 
and opening the door called to Mrs. Burgess, the 
housekeeper. 

‘°Tis poor Kate Lang,” he said, as that worthy 
came forward, holding up her hands in alarm. “We 
found her dying by the road side, and brought her 
with us.” 

“What! The witch? Lord ha’ mercy! You’re 
not going to bring her in here?” 

“Silence, woman!” replied Master Hooke sternly. 
“Go quickly and fetch down thy blanket and pillow, 
and lay them by the kitchen fire.” 

Mrs. Burgess realised that further expostulation 
would be out of place, and proceeded to do as she was 
told, muttering, “Lord ha’ mercy! what’s going to 
happen now?” 

Rest after cruel jolting, and the warmth of the fire, 
seemed to revive the sufferer, but though her eyes 
opened she was unable to recognise those around her, 
for she was heard to ask, “Mistress Jane, are you 
therer. 

“Yes, Kate,” the girl answered, kneeling by her 
side and pressing her hand. 

“The Lord is good to me,” the old woman mur- 
mured, almost inaudibly. “Tell Edward Hynde—tell 
Sir Edward—cruel misunderstanding has stood long 
between us. All gone now and forgiven!” After a 
silence of some minutes, she again inquired, “ Are you 
there, Jane?” The girl pressed her hand and kissed 
her forehead. Kate struggled to sit up and to raise 
her hand, but fell back again. ‘Take the blessing of 
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a poor old woman,” she murmured, “nay, rather—may 
the good Lord bless thee—and thine——” 

The silence that followed was broken by the voice 
of Master Hooke, who repeated the prayers for the 
dying. When they were over, Kate Lang’s troubles 
also were ended. The good man folded his hands and 
said gently : 

“We bless Thy Holy Name for this Thy suffering 
servant, departed this life in Thy faith and fear. Give 
us grace, dear Lord, to follow her patient example, 
that we may be found worthy to be with her in the life 
everlasting.” 

It was quite dark when the old knight, with Jane 
clinging to his arm, walked slowly home through the 
park. The night was frosty, and the countless stars 
shone bright overhead. Sir Edward looked up at 
them : 

“Jane,” he said softly, “Heaven seems near to- 
night! I thank God that this dread is lifted from my 
soul. My time may come now! 


‘*O blessed day, 
We all long to be there, but lose the way! ”’ 
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VI 


OLIVER 
AD. 1642-1644 


CHAPTER I 


SIR EDWARD HYNDE IS TROUBLED BY THE GROWTH OF 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE PARLIAMENT IN THE 
EASTERN COUNTIES. OLIVER INFORMS HIS FRIENDS 
AT MADINGLEY OF THE VICISSITUDES OF THE CON- 
STITUTIONAL STRUGGLE IN LONDON 


THE winter of 1641-2 was severe, and proved nearly 
fatal to the squire of Madingley, who was laid up 
with severe sickness. When, after some weeks, he 
was able to rise from his bed, he suffered from a 
slight stroke of paralysis, and thereafter was a failing 
man. He rarely went out, lost all interest in the 
management of his estate, and was satisfied hence- 
forth to receive reports about it from his bailiffs. 

The information that reached him concerning the 
growth of the influence of the Puritans at Cambridge, 
and that of the Parliament in the eastern counties, dis- 
turbed him considerably. He learned with vexation 
and little surprise that his relative, John Cutts of 
Childerley, had definitely thrown in his lot with the 
Parliament. Sir Edward and his granddaughter 
shared the vague unrest and apprehension that was 
spreading over the country, although little reliable 
news could be obtained. 

The outbreak of the Irish rebellion had awakened 
a new spirit of suspicion against the Papists and 


against the Queen; but there was, nevertheless, a 
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growing feeling in favour of strengthening the forces 
of order and checking revolution in politics and reli- 
gion. Moderate men were adding strength to the 
Royalist party, both in the country and in Parliament 
itself. 

But the Puritans, stirred by the story of the King’s 
intrigues with Montrose in Scotland, were determined 
not to allow the Irish revolt to turn them from their 
aims in England. They accordingly brought out their 
Great Remonstrance, which after stormy debate they 
carried by a small majority. It was laid before 
Charles on his return from Edinburgh. 

The King had not been back many days at White- 
hall before his fears were aroused by the frequency 
of tumults at Westminster and in the City. Mobs, 
sometimes led by women, marched to Westminster to 
lay their grievances before the Commons; and in 
their arrogance demanded that the guards should be 
removed from the gates at Whitehall, in order that 
the people might at all times have access to the King 
to demand redress. 

It was in the midst of these anxious developments, 
and when, on account of the snowstorms, no news had 
been received at Madingley for several weeks, that a 
messenger arrived, sent by the Cambridge carrier, and 
delivered a letter from Oliver to Master Hooke. 

“To my loving friend, the Reverend Thomas 
Hooke, at Sir Edward Hynde, his house at Mading- 
ley, these by the carrier, January 6, 1642. 

“The year has opened with wind and snow and 
hail, but these, dear Master, are but the figure of the 
storms of passion and anxiety that are sweeping over 
us. The House sits daily for long hours. My father 
seems to know no fatigue. He is silent, earnest, 
grimly determined. Desiring to have me, his secre- 
tary, near him, he has obtained for me a post as 
messenger, so that my attendance is constant in the 
lobby, and I have witnessed strange scenes. 
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“Yesterday Sir Edward Herbert had come to the 
House of Lords on behalf of the King to accuse of 
high treason Lord Kimbolton and five members of 
this House, Pym, Hampden, Hollis, Strode, and 
Haslerig. We heard that King’s officers had been 
to their lodgings and seized their papers. The House 
at once voted that this was a gross outrage on its 
privileges, and summoned these officers to appear at 
the bar. 

“Tn the afternoon, however, as I waited in the ante- 
room, a King’s Herald suddenly entered and de- 
manded to deliver a message to the House of Com- 
mons. He was ushered into the Chamber, and, in 
the name of His Majesty, required that the five mem- 
bers should be delivered up to him. He was told that 
the House needed time to consider so grave a re- 
quest. The five were present, but no one stirred, and 
the Speaker ordered the Herald to retire. 

“The House at once appointed a Committee to 
interview the King. Lord Falkiand and Sir John 
Colepepper, who were present and supposed to be in 
his confidence, assured the House that they had not 
been consulted, and they were voted to the Committee. 
The House then adjourned in some confusion until 
to-day. 

“When the sitting opened the Royalists sat silent 
and sad, while the others were moved with anger and 
anxiety, and assembled round the five members dis- 
cussing the rumours that powder had been brought 
from the Tower to Whitehall, and that large numbers 
of Cavaliers were gathering there. 

“One of us had just left with an urgent message to 
the Common Council, to send by the river a strong 
guard of the City levies for the protection of Parlia- 
ment, when I heard the tramp of armed men, and 
running down to Westminster Hall I found it full of 
armed Cavaliers, whom the King was waving back 
as he came up the stairs alone, except for the Count 
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Palatine his nephew, who followed close behind him. 
Only at a distance had I seen him before, and now 
as he passed close to me I was struck with the dignity 
and determination of his mien and the haughty con- 
fidence of his expression as he strode forth to the 
Chamber. 

“The news of his approach had already reached the 
House. I heard afterwards that Mr. Pym had only 
a few moments before received a hasty message from 
a lady of the Court with whom he is said to be inti- 
mate, and that the five members had just been pushed 
out of one door as the King’s Majesty entered by the 
opposite one. He went in holding his plumed hat in 
his hand, and looked round sternly to find the five. 
In the confusion several of us messengers had entered 
behind him, and I stood by Mr. Thorne, the Member 
for Bristol. 

“The members all stood up, uncovered, and there 
was a painful silence. I noted the King’s disappoint- 
ment as he looked to the place where Mr. Pym gener- 
ally sat and saw that it was empty. 

““Mr. Speaker,’ said the King at last, ‘ with your 
permission I will occupy your chair for a moment.’ 
He stepped up to it: ‘Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, I have accused five members of your 
House of High Treason. I sent you a Herald to de- 
mand their surrender; I expected obedience, and you 
send me a Committee! Mr. Speaker, where are 
these men ?’ 

““May it please Your Majesty,’ he replied kneel- 
ing, ‘I have no eyes to see nor tongue to speak aught 
but what this House shall direct.’ 

““So!? said King Charles, his eyes flashing with 
anger, ‘I see the birds have flown! I have no inten- 
tion to proceed by any but legal means; but, Mr. 
Speaker, when these members return, if they are not 
surrendered to me I shall know how to get them.’ 

“He turned and left, still holding his hat in his 
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hand till he passed along the corridor to Westminster 
Hall, and as he went he must have heard the loud 
cries of ‘ Privilege, privilege!’ that now burst forth 
in the Chamber. . The House at once adjourned, the 
five members having taken refuge in the City. 

“As the members came crowding out, Mr. Crom- 
well, my father, touched me on the shoulder and 
signed to me to follow him. We went to his lodging 
at Westminster, and having gathered our papers and 
some clothing, we went down as soon as it was dark 
to the Westminster stairs, and engaging a barge, we 
dropped down with the tide under the windows of 
Whitehall, where many lights appeared. As Mr. 
Cromwell looked up at them I heard him say, speak- 
ing to himself as is his wont, ‘ The day of the Lord 
approaches. Who is on our side? Who?’  In- 
deed, everyone feels that the critical time is near, and 
none knows what may happen. 

“After landing at London Bridge stairs we made 
our way to the dwelling where we understood that 
Mr. Hampden was abiding, and my father remained 
there long in conference with him and Mr. Pym. As 
I was not wanted he sent me to find a lodging for us 
in Bishopsgate. I found one close by the Bull Inn, 
where the Cambridge carrier is put up, so I was 
minded to write you these to be conveyed by him. 


“Jan. 5.—As the carrier starts only to-morrow 
morning, I add these lines to those already written in 
weariness last even. The five members, together 
with many others, gathered this morning at Guild- 
hall. About noon the King came to the City, with 
but scant attendance, to demand that the accused 
should be given up. I was in Cheapside, where was 
a great crowd who received him sullenly, though 
some shouted ‘ Privilege, Privilege,’ and one went 
about crying, ‘To your tents, O Israel,’ and threw a 
paper into the King’s carriage. There was a large 
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muster of City apprentices armed with pikes in the 
courtyard of Guildhall, and the King, having no dis- 
play of force, was fain to return without success after 
remaining several hours in conference with the 
Common Council. 

“Tt is said that Lord Digby had offered to go with 
500 Cavaliers to the City and to bring Mr. Hampden 
and the other four members dead or alive to White- 
hall, but that the King, fearing much bloodshed, 
chose to come himself and trust to his personal in- 
fluence alone. 

“T admire his courage, but he has been very badly 
advised, for if he tried a bold step it should have been 
boldly carried out or not have been attempted at all. 
Now all are against him. 

“But, dear Master, I confess to you that the con- 
stantly growing demands of the leaders of the people, 
the violence of public feeling, the bitterness of the 
attacks on the Crown and the bishops, fill me with 
alarm. Oh! that this strife were ended and that the 
peaceful days-at Madingley might return! 

“Commend me, I pray you, to Mistress Jane, and 
pray God that out of this confusion some honourable 
issue may yet be reached. Farewell!” 


CHAPTER. II 


OF OLIVER’S UNEXPECTED VISIT TO MADINGLEY, AND 
OF HIS INTRODUCTION TO MR. JOHN CUTTS OF 
CHILDERLEY 


SCARCE a week had passed since the receipt of 
Oliver’s letter. The weather was too cold for comfort 
in the great hall, and Sir Edward rested in the small 
withdrawing chamber, close to a warm fire; while 
Jane, busy with her tapestry and coloured wools, sat 
in the bay window, from which she could see the front 
of the Hall and the entrance to the stable yard. 

The trot of a horse leading her to look up from her 
work, she saw a rider, clad in the sombre garments 
affected by the Puritans, ride past to the stables, and 
soon after go in at the turret door that led to the 
vicar’s hermitage. 

She had recognised Oliver, and her heart beat fast 
at the prospect of seeing him again, and in wonder at 
the cause of his unexpected visit, when she supposed 
him to be still in London. Her first impulse was to 
follow him to Master Hooke’s study and ascertain 
what news he brought, but she checked herself and 
waited. It was not long before she had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the vicar and his visitor come out and 
pass in at the main porch. 

“Grandad!” she said, rising, ‘Master Oliver has 
just arrived, and is coming in to see you. What can 
have happened to bring him so soon to Cambridge?” 
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Sir Edward turned and looked with curiosity and 
some anxiety towards the door. 

“Here is a surprise for us, Sir Edward,” said 
Master Hooke as he entered. “Oliver arrived in 
Cambridge last night with Mr. Cromwell, and is 
come to tell us an exciting tale.” 

As Oliver came in Sir Edward noticed with disap- 
proval the unwonted simplicity of his dress, although 
he still wore his hair long. As the visitor came for- 
ward with respectful bow, and expressed the hope that 
the squire was recovering from his illness, Sir Ed- 
ward received him coldly; but when Oliver turned to 
the young lady, bent over and kissed her hand, he 
was glad to note the smile with which she welcomed 
him. 

Sir Edward indicated a chair and desired that it 
should be brought near to him, for that since his ill- 
ness his deafness had somewhat increased. 

“T knew,” said the vicar, “that you would like to 
hear what Oliver has to tell, and so brought him down 
to you at once. Now, Oliver, let us hear what tidings 
you bring of good or of evil.” 

Turning to Sir Edward, Oliver began : 

“You would gather, sir, from my letter that at the 
time I sent my message the humiliation of the King 
seemed complete. I was coming away from Guild- 
hall when I met Lord Falkland, who has often spoken 
kindly to me and to whom I have always looked with 
confidence as a man above all petty aims. ‘ Friend 
Oliver,’ he said to me as he paused for a moment in 
passing. ‘The King is too unstable and too easily 
led away by rash advisers for any of us to save him 
ABET country from the ruin to which we are drift- 
ing ! ae i 

“°’Fore God, Master Oliver,” the squire broke in, 
“his advisers are not bold enough! For Mr. Hamp- 
den I have always had respect, but he is being 
dragged along by those canting Independents, thy 
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father among them! If King Charles now had 
Strafford at his side, your Pyms and Haslerigs, and 
others that I won’t name, would long ago have gone 
to the Tower, and been put out of the way of doing 
further mischief! But proceed, Master Oliver, pro- 
ceed 

Somewhat taken aback by this outburst of the irrit- 
able old gentleman, Oliver went on: 

“IT was about to tell you, sir, that a Committee of 
the House, sitting at Guildhall in conference with 
the Common Council, who almost to a man are Puri- 
tans, decreed that the City militia should be called out, 
and these assembled in thousands to guard the Par- 
liament. It was settled that the five members should 
return in triumph to Westminster escorted by the 
militia under the command of one Captain Skippon, 
and that the House should resume its sittings under 
their protection. 

“In the afternoon of the roth the five members in 
a State barge, manned by a strong guard of armed 
men and followed by hundreds of boats filled with 
citizens, started from London Bridge on their way to 
Westminster. Along the roads by the side of the 
river marched the militia, attended by a great crowd 
of citizens. As these passed the palace of Whitehall 
there were loud cries for the King, and jeers at the 
Cavaliers for not daring to show _ themselves. 
‘Where is the King?’ they shouted. ‘ Where are 
now these brave Cavaliers ?’ 

“Arrived at Westminster, the City sheriffs were 
called to the bar of the House and received the thanks 
of the Speaker. 

“Then the news spread that King Charles had left 
Whitehall that morning with the Queen and his chil- 
dren, and was at Hampton Court on his way to 
Windsor, to which place Cavaliers were converging 
from London and the neighbouring counties. 

“This was unexpected news! I had come with 
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my father by the river with the procession, and I now 
waited in the antechamber of the House. I watched 
the members gathering together in groups discussing 
the new situation. The King had been little better 
than a prisoner at Whitehall, but at Hampton Court, 
and still more at Windsor, he would be under the in- 
fluence of the enemies of the Parliament, and free to 
organise an armed force wherewith to march on 
London.” 

Oliver paused, and the vicar cried: “Good God! 
Are we then at last face to face with civil war?” 

“Alas! dear Master, I know not; but both sides 
are now making ready for the struggle! Skippon 
has been ordered to set a guard round the Tower, 
while orders have been sent to Hull and to Ports- 
mouth to hold those places for the Parliament. They 
hoped to keep the young Prince of Wales under their 
control, but Lord Herbert, his Governor, disobeyed 
the orders sent to him and joined the King, who has 
now all his family about him. No doubt Royalist 
forces are being gathered in the north, and it is said 
that the Queen is to go to Holland with the Crown 
jewels, and so raise arms and men with the help of 
the King of France. Meanwhile the Parliament is 
organising a militia force in London.” 

“Rebels! rebels!” cried Sir Edward, who for some 
time had listened’ with growing impatience and ex- 
citement, and now struck the floor angrily with his 
stick. “At last we see them in their true colours! 
They are outside the law, for none can raise troops 
without the order of the King; they are a rabble, 
a pack of cowards, and by St. George I hope the 
King will give them short shrift, and that they 
will soon get their deserts. That scoundrel Skippon 
shall hang at Tyburn! Beware, Master Oliver, 
beware! You are, I see, forsaking the dress of 
the gentlemen of England, and drifting you know 
not whither! Mr. Cromwell, I fear, is past praying 
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for, but surely you are not going to side against your 
King ?? 

“Indeed, sir, I hope some way may yet be found to 
avoid so great an evil as armed strife. There are 
communications with the Court, and if the King will 
consent to let the Parliament appoint the commanders 
of militia, not only in London, but the counties 24 

“Never! never!” cried Sir Edward, waving his 
arms, “for that is the prerogative of the King alone. 
Parleyings? We have had too much of them. The 
time has come for fighting! They have broken the 
law! They are rebels; rebels, I say! By God! if 
I were but ten years younger, Master Oliver, I would 
gather a troop and ride forth to Windsor to-morrow 
to place my sword at the disposal of my sovereign. 
No more parleyings! Let the King crush them, and 
hang the ringleaders! But enough—I will hear no 
more.” 

Jane had been alarmed at the old knight’s excite. 
ment, and made signs to Master Hooke, who rose, 
saying, “Indeed, Sir Edward, the times are anxious, 
though I hope not so desperate as you think; but you 
shall not be wearied by further discussion, and Oliver 
must return to Cambridge.” 

The young man bowed and left the room with the 
vicar, Jane following them after rearranging her 
grandfather’s cushion and footstool and kissing him 
on the forehead. 

As they entered the great hall, Williams came up 
and said, “Master Cutts, of Childerley, desires speech 
with the Mistress,” and before Jane could consider 
whether she would receive him or not, that young 
gentleman entered behind the servant. 
~ “Good morning, Jane; good morning! I have 
had news that things are come to a pretty pass in 
London, and am riding to Cambridge to learn more 
about it from Mr. Cromwell, who, as I hear, is arrived 
there. I called in passing to tell Sir Edward that 
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the eastern counties are going with the Parliament, 
and to warn him to be careful what he says and does, 
or he will be classed a delinquent and get his estate 
sequestrated.” 

“My grandfather is not well enough to see you, 
Mr. Cutts.” 

“Sorry, sorry!” replied the young man, who was 
now clad strictly after the manner of the Puritans, and 
had had his hair cropped short. “At such a time 
you must have someone to protect you, Jane! My 
grandmother was a Hynde of Madingley, and I will 
see that the rascals do no injury here.” 

Master Hooke, stung by the patronising tone of 
John Cutts, was about to speak, but Jane raised her 
hand to check him, and herself replied : 

“Madingley, sir, is not so helpless as to require 
the aid of a rebel. You have chosen your part. Go 
forth, whither it may lead you. Madingley stands 
for the King, come what may!” 

“Go to, go to,” replied John; “that kind of high 
talk is all very well between ourselves, Jane! It is 
what may be expected from a young lady under the 
care of Master Parson here! But by God! you must 
be careful, for the member for Cambridge—confound 
the fellow !—is a dangerous rascal, and you may find 
Madingley sequestrated if you proceed on that line. 
But happily I have influence with him, and he won’t 
want to offend John Cutts, P’Il warrant you!” 

“Then,” said the vicar quietly, “it may be useful 
to you to know his son, who is an old pupil of mine.” 

Oliver had so far stood in the background, and 
with the light behind him had not been specially 
noticed by Mr. Cutts. He now stepped forward, and 
the two young men bowed stiffly to each other. 

“A fortunate meeting, Sir,” said John, quite un- 
abashed, “and I trust we may become better 
acquainted. That great champion of the rights of 
the people, your worthy father, has a great supporter 
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in Lady Cutts, my mother, who belongs, indeed, to 
the strictest sect of the Pharisees, or, as I should 
rather say, of the Independents; though for that 
matter it is well on occasion to use the language of 
Holy Writ.” Here he turned and winked confi- 
dentially in the direction of Jane. 

“IT may suppose, Sir,” he proceeded, addressing 
Oliver, “that having some acquaintance with Master 
Hooke you, too, have come to urge on your friends 
the wisdom of supporting the Parliament in their 
most righteous demands; and I hope that Mistress 
Jane will learn—as scripture saith—to bridle her 
tongue and avoid giving any occasion for offence to 
those who strive to bring back true religion and to 
destroy popery root and branch. I believe, indeed, 
that scripture further saith that, in contrary case, it 
were better for her to have a millstone tied round her 
neck, though I desire not to press that analogy fur- 
ther. But as to rebels now, I say that those be rebels 
that lose in the struggle that is at hand, and I would 
have Mistress Jane know that there be delinquents, 
too, as well as rebels. As for myself, I will rather 
be damned than attach myself to a losing cause.” — 

He paused a moment and raised his hand depre- 
catingly. “Forgive me, good Sir, if in the weakness of 
the flesh I have used a word of regrettable profanity. 
The old Adam will out at times, and I will pray the 
Lord to restrain the passions of unregenerate days. 
May be, Sir, that you are riding to Cambridge, and I 
would gladly go forth with you and benefit by your 
godly conversation.” 

Oliver, however, explained that he had still to 
confer with his old tutor and would not detain 
Mr. Cutts, who, as he then turned to go, said to the 
vicar : 

“T hear that there be many prelatical devices in 
the church here, and for the sake of Mistress Jane I 
advise you to banish popery from the service of the 
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Lord, else some other may be appointed to the care 
of your flock.” 

As Mr. Cutts passed to go to the door, he would 
have taken Jane’s hand, but was repelled by the 
sternness of her look. ‘Well, well—I am your 
friend, remember,” and in a lower tone he added with 
the accompaniment of another wink: “It is for thy 
sake, sweet Mistress, that I dissemble.” 

He now lifted the arras that covered the door, and 
with a wave of the hand sent a familiar farewell to 
the young lady before he disappeared. 


SIR EDWARD RECEIVES ANOTHER VISIT AND TALKS OF 
MR. CROMWELL WITH SIR JOHN COTTON 


OLIVER was able to go once more to Madingley 
before returning with Mr. Cromwell to London, where 
the Parliament was still engaged in hopeless negotia- 
tions with the King, who, giving way to the fears and 
the prayers of the Queen, at last signed the Exclusion 
Bill, sacrificing the Bishops as he had sacrificed 
Strafford. He offered to allow Parliament to appoint 
the chiefs of the London militia, but beyond that con- 
cession would move no further in that direction. 

For some weeks none but vague rumours reached 
Madingley, but one day, in mid March, Sir John 
Cotton arrived there. 

The baronet was at this time little over thirty, tall, 


well-built, handsome; an attractive figure in the pic- 
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turesque dress of a Cavalier of the court. From his 
early manhood he had been in the personal service of 
King Charles, to whose cause he was wholly devoted. 
He was frankly a partisan, with little sympathy for 
popular aspirations. 

Sir Edward, who had known him from boyhood, 
rejoiced to see him : 

“Thrice welcome, John. Now, sit down here by me 
and tell me how fares the King!” 

“Nay, rather, let me hear how fare you, my old 
friend.” 

“Better, better, John; but I am only a poor 
creature now, and methinks of little use to anyone, 
though I would gladly live through these troublous 
times for the sake of my dear Jane.” 

“God grant it, Sir Edward, for your sake and hers; 
though I know she has courage and sense of her own. 
You remember, Jane, how St. George saved you from 
the dragons by Whitehall Gate?” 

“Yes, indeed,” she replied, “and also your kindness 
in commending me to Lady Cotton, who was very 
kind to me, and allowed me to see a brilliant scene at 
Whitehall. Now, alas! the palace is deserted.” 

“The court has been at Hampton, at Windsor, at 
Greenwich, and where think you is now the King? 
Here, close to Cambridge, at his house at Newmarket, 
where he will yet remain for some days! I am sheriff 
of the county for this year; I have been riding round 
to find who may be depended on, and how far his loyal 
servants will help him in his difficulty. Money, 
money, is what we want. As for me, I can do little 
that way, for the wretches have sequestrated my estate 
of Landwade, and a Parliament man is there in pos- 
session, and takes my rents!” 

“Well, John, we will do what we can, and as I 
cannot fight, I will pay for some that will, and you 
See take with you a bag of gold as my service to the 
Xing. 
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“Thanks, Sir Edward, warm thanks in the King’s 
name, and he shall know that Madingley is true to his 
cause, which is more than can be said of many of the 
gentry of this county, who from interest favour the 
Parliament. At Cambridge the University is true, 
but the town is a hotbed of rank Independency. Know 
you that pestilent fellow Cromwell, the member for 
Cambridge? He is becoming of much account in the 
Puritan party, and as I hear has given 500 pounds for 
the purchase of arms, and 500 more for the putting 
down of the Irish rebellion. Yet is he, as I am told, 
but a small farmer of the Isle of Ely.” 

Jane, towards whom Sir John had directed his in- 
quiry, replied, “He is not a man of much substance; 
Master Hooke has some acquaintance with him, and 
speaks of him as one who makes up for lack of wealth 
by abounding devotion; a man of strong views on 
religion, but a hater of our Church of England; 
honest, sincere in his convictions and in his desire to 
help the weak against the strong. A dangerous man, 
methinks, Sir John!” 

“That is he, by God! for he has bewitched the 
people of Cambridge, and has turned many of the 
county folk to the cause of the Parliament. So he is 
a friend of Master Hooke, is he? To my mind that 
does not commend the wisdom of his reverence.” 

“Nay, Sir John, I said not that he was a friend, but 
that the vicar had in time past some acquaintance with 
him, and, indeed, had his son Oliver as pupil. Master 
Hooke tells us that he is rough in aspect and uncouth 
in speech, and has withal earnest sympathies with the 
common people, who follow gladly in these times of 
confused controversies any who seem to see their way 
and so become leaders of men.” 

“Mistress Jane,” said Sir John, “methinks you, too, 
are being led away by this Oliver!” 

Jane blushed slightly as she answered: “No fear, 
Sir John. Madingley will stand true for the Church 
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and the King, but may we not recognise what is good 
in those that are opposed to us?” 

“Tf there is a spark of good in any man, our Master 
Hooke would see it,” said Sir John, “and I doubt not 
he would find you some point of excellence in a wild 
Cavalier like me! But for my part I like not this 
Cromwell. He is a rank Independent, and as you 
shall find, a self-seeking, cunning hypocrite like the 
rest of them. He will use the wrongs of the people as 
a ladder to lift himself to power. But I will say this 
for him, that he is no half and half man. We know 
what he means, and I rejoice that the King, too, is at 
last learning to be firm, and is resolved against all 
further concessions. At Newmarket, but a few days 
ago, we had yet another deputation from the House, 
imploring him to return to London, and to allow the 
Parliament, if only for a time, to appoint the Com- 
manders of the militia; but the King replied, ‘ Not for 
an hour, by God!’ and sent the members like whipped 
curs back to Westminster. I hope that before many 
weeks are over we shall make it hot for your Mr. 
Cromwell here in Cambridge. How was it, Sir 
Edward, that they chose this man as their Burgess for 
Parliament ? ” 

“Well, I am out of touch with the town now, 
though, as you know, John, I was persuaded some 
years ago to be Mayor for one year, and a rollicking 
time I gave them, too; but I was told that Dick Tyms, 
the Alderman, had heard this Oliver hold forth at a 
conventicle at Ely, to which Tyms rides out on 
Sundays, having entertainment with a brother in those 
parts, and that he took such liking to the man, that 
he did nothing but ruminate how he could get him to 
Cambridge. Before the writs were issued for the Par- 
liament of last year, Tyms and this Cromwell began 
to hammer in their heads how they might get him 
chosen as Burgess for Cambridge. But first it was 
necessary that he should be made a Freeman of the 
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town. Now the Mayor then was a Royalist, and, in 
order to persuade him, they got one Wildbore, a 
draper and a Puritan, to go to the Mayor’s brother-in- 
law, who was likewise a Puritan, and set him to say 
that Mr. Cromwell had a mind to come to live in the 
town, that he was a deserving gentleman, who would 
be an honour to the place and a support to the poor. 
And so they got the Mayor’s promise to bestow upon 
him the vacant Freedom that he had. Now, at the 
next Court day the Mayor, not knowing what the 
rascals were driving at, rose up, as the manner is, and 
declared that he conferred his Freedom on a right 
worthy gentleman, one Mr. Cromwell, using the same 
character of him which he had received from his 
brother-in-law. So a mace was sent for Mr. Crom- 
well, who came in a scarlet coat layed with gold lace, 
was saluted by the Mayor and Aldermen and the rest 
as ‘Welcome Brother!’ In the meanwhile, Oliver 
had caused a good quantity of wine to be brought in 
with some confectionery stuff, which was liberally 
taken in to the warming of their noddles, when Tyms 
and Wildbore spread themselves among the company, 
suggesting what a brave Burgess this man would 
make, so that a fortnight later, at the Court for the 
choosing of Burgesses, this Cromwell was named, and 
the Puritans bawled as if they were mad, and by 
plurality of voices carried him clear, to the disgust 
of the poor Mayor, who would have pulled out his 
hair when he saw how he had been fooled.” 

“T am afraid, grandad,” said Jane, laughing, “that 
your gossips have told you tales more amusing than 
true.” 

“Well, Jane, this at least I know, that before these 
canting Puritans came on, the old Aldermen did love a 
feast when opportunity arose. Why, I once sent them 
some venison and a dozen of fine old canary as a 
present, and they had a tremendous spree, and drank 
my health so often, that more wine had to be brought 
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in to the tune of £9, which at the next Court it was 
ordered should be ‘borne by the Town.’ They say 
that the Mayor that year could carry more liquor than 
any other of them, and that at the end of the feast, 
when the last of the Aldermen had slid under the 
table, the Mayor called aloud for John the mace- 
bearer, who came in, solemn as usual, unmoved by the 
sight of the wreck. ‘John,’ cried the Mayor, ‘ bring 
another Alderman! and bring another bottle!’” 

Here Sir Edward, who enjoyed telling a tale, 
slapped his leg and rolled from side to side of his 
chair with laughter, in the which Sir John and the 
unbelieving Jane heartily joined. 

Sir John stayed over night at Madingley. His visit 
was very cheering to the old gentleman, and not less 
welcome to Master Hooke and to the young chatelaine. 

From young Oliver they had learned one side of the 
story, and now, as they dined together, the officer of 
the King’s Guard roused their sympathies for the 
Royalist cause by telling them of the sacrifices made 
by the King which had only led to further demands, 
of the concessions that had failed to satisfy the grasp- 
ing of the Commons, cf the determination of King 
Charles not to abandon the last prerogatives of the 
Crown, and of the preparation for, and prospects of, 
the inevitable struggle that lay ahead. 

Sir John took the opportunity to urge on Master 
Hooke to sound such of the heads of colleges as he 
might find to be devoted to the King, in order to report 
how far they might be willing, if called upon, to con- 
tribute of their funds and of their college plate for 
the support of the Royalist cause. He beguiled the 
evening hours with merry tales of the Court, and 
lively songs, which he skilfully accompanied on the 
lute. 

Older by thirteen years than the young girl, he 
treated her with an almost paternal familiarity, quali- 
fied by the charm of courtly grace. Here, at least, was 
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one undisturbed by any doubts as to the path he 
should follow; and as Jane saw him drinking with 
Sir Edward a last bumper of sack to the health of the 
King, her admiration of the gallant soldier was 
mingled with sadness as she thought of the uncertain 
course that lay before that other, the young Puritan, 
for whom she felt so deep an interest and sympathy. 

Next morning, as Sir John Cotton was starting -on 
his ride back to Newmarket, the vicar walked by his 
side as far as the church, where he was going to say 
matins. 

“God only knows,” said the young baronet, ‘what 
lies before us or when I shall see you again, but 
remember about the colleges, good Master Hooke, and 
take care of the young damozel. She is a sweet lady, 
and I would I were ten years younger! Alas! I fear 
me that when the King comes to his own again, and 
peace returns to our England, I shall be too late!” 

“Nay, Sir John,” said Master Hooke, smiling as 
he waved his hand in farewell, “it may be you are too 
late already !” 

“Well, well!” he replied as his horse rode through 
the gate. “Whoknows? Meanwhile there is work to 
be done, and it is not a time to think of fair damsels. 
God save the King and confound his enemies! ” 


ON THE EVE OF CIVIL WAR OLIVER FINDS IT DIFFICULT 
TO SEPARATE HIMSELF FROM HIS FRIENDS AT MADINGLEY 


DurRING the spring and early summer of 1642 the 
King and the Parliament continued their negotiations, 
although neither side entertained much hope of any 
successful issue. Both looked forward with dread to 
the outbreak of civil war, and both were anxious to 
avoid striking the first blow in a struggle which was 
felt to be inevitable. 

Mr. Cromwell did not take part in the actual negotia- 
tions, but he was very active in suggesting various 
measures for the defence of the country, and so far as 
his influence extended in the eastern counties, he used 
it to the utmost in favour of the Parliament, caused 
arms to be distributed to those who were earnest in the 
cause, and induced, among others, the authorities at 
Cambridge to drill men and prepare for the worst. 

He was frequently at Cambridge or Huntingdon, 
and in consequence young Oliver was able to visit 
Madingley from time to time, to discuss the difficul- 
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to have much pleasant converse with Mistress Jane 
Hynde. With the old knight, who was ailing and 
irritable, his relations were less cordial, and, indeed, 
the old gentleman became very suspicious of him, and 
did not hesitate to show that, to him at least, the 
Puritan’s visits had ceased to be welcome. 

One beautiful morning in July, Jane, who no longer 
had the companionship of her grandfather on her 
daily rides, was cantering out of the park gate followed 
only by her deerhound ‘ Wasp,” when she met Oliver 
riding up from Cambridge, and reined in her horse 
to greet him. He returned her salute with graceful 
courtesy. 

“T was going to spend an hour with the Master, but, 
dear lady, how happy should I be if my company on 
your ride were not unwelcome!” 

“Indeed, Master Oliver, I am too often alone now 
not to rejoice in your escort, and I see that ‘ Wasp’ 
also is glad to have you with us,” for the dog bounded 
and barked happily around them. 

The youth and the girl walked their horses through 
the village of white cottages covered with thatch, 
through the woods that bordered the way to the ex- 
tensive common, gorse-covered and radiant with 
yellow blossom, that spread most of the way from 
Cambridge to Huntingdon, and through which passed 
the old Roman road, the Via Devana, which led in an 
almost straight line from the one place to the other. 

“T hope you have better news for us to-day?” said 
the young lady. 

“Alas, no! Confusion and uncertainty continue, 
and many feel such despairing weariness that they 
would welcome the actual outbreak of civil war as a 
lesser evil, thinking that after a first battle there may 
be peace for the country and rest from the endless con- 
flict of words. And yet, dear lady, to me the issues 
seem so great, so full of danger, whichever side wins, 
that I prefer even the present uncertainty, which at 
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least postpones decisions to which I look with dread. 
You see, if the Royalists should be the victors, and 
this is not unlikely, since many of them, like the 
Prince Rupert, have been trained to war in the 
German land, then all the struggles of the last ten 
years to secure our liberties will have been in vain, 
and the leaders who have championed the ancient 
rights and charters of the people, will find themselves 
in the Tower, and have death only for their reward.” 

“Yes, Master Oliver; but what if the forces of the 
King are beaten, the King becomes a prisoner of the 
Parliament, Episcopacy is swept away to make way 
for the bitterness of the sects, shall we not be ex- 
changing one tyranny for a worse? Instead of the 
autocracy of King Charles we shall be under the heel 
of King Pym.” 

“Dear lady, verily both extremes are hateful, and 
that is why I dread the beginning of armed strife. 
When the King called Falkland and Hyde to his 
counsels, I hoped, with Master Hooke, that King 
Charles would have been guided by them, and work 
through ministers in whom Parliament might have 
confidence. Alas! there are popish influences at 
Court, and the King is too unstable to lead us out of 
the morass! But, sweet Mistress, why should we 
dwell now on all this tangle of controversy which 
maketh sick the heart of those who love our 
England?” 

“Yies,” she answered, “our beautiful England! 
See there, Master Oliver, the green woods of 
Madingley that crown the gentle hills, the corn waving 
round Lolworth village, and away over there—the 
azure horizon of the boundless fens! As this glory of 
summer has followed the gloom of winter, so peaceful 
days may yet follow after strife.” 

She urged her nag into a trot, and they rode on till 
they came to Fenny-Stanton, where they turned along 
the bridle path that led across to Caxton. Here the 
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great north road crossed that from St. Neots, by which 
they returned towards Cambridge. 

The grass by the roadside was tempting for a canter, 
and the twe rode on in silence, enjoying the happiness 
of being together in the fresh morning breeze scented 
with the fragrance of many flowers. It was not long 
before they reached Madingley mill, and looked out 
over the towers and spires of the University town and 
the far-away hills of Essex. Here they turned across 
the common and rode back to Madingley Park. 

Sir Edward was sitting in the sunshine in a shel- 
tered corner by the vicar’s turret. He was pleased 
and proud to look upon Jane, the last of the Hyndes, 
as she trotted up, waving her hand to him, heated with 
her ride, radiant with the bloom of youth and health; 
but when Oliver uncovered and bowed to him, he only 
waved his hand without looking at him. The young 
Puritan helped the lady to dismount, and took the 
horses round to the stable. 

Leaning on his stick, the knight rose with diffi- 
culty from his chair. “I will go in now,” he said, 
“give me your arm, my dear girl.’ As they passed 
into the hall he added: “I wish Master Hooke would 
tell that young rebel to keep away, for I like him not.” 

“Nay, grandad, not a rebel yet z 

“?’Fore God, Jane, he cannot sit on the fence much 
longer. He will go with his father, damn him!” 

An hour later, Oliver, who had been up to the her- 
mitage and engaged in anxious discussion there, was 
about to leave; Master Hooke and he stood at the top 
of the turret stair. 

“My poor Oliver, we have come to the parting of 
the ways. The policy of the Tudors only succeeded 
because they did what England wanted done. Charles 
has failed to see the altered conditions of these times, 
or to recognise the growth in knowledge, in wealth, in 
power, of the middle class; the country squires, the 
freeholders, the merchants of the towns. In this un- 
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suited soil he has tried to plant an absolute monarchy 
like that of France and Spain! He has followed fatal 
advisers, Buckingham, Strafford, Laud. Poor Laud} 
he strove for some right things—to save our English 
Church from Calvinism and the excesses of the foreign 
Protestants, but he used strangely unfortunate means. 
The Bishops, appointed as they are by the King, have 
become tools of the Court, and I know have estranged 
many from their love of the Church. As thou 
knowest, dear pupil, in the struggles of the last seven 
years my heart has been with Hampden and Pym and 
Falkland, and I have taught thee to look to them as 
leaders. But, alas! some of them have let their zeal 
carry them outside the law! I agree, indeed, that, in 
the changed circumstances, the old laws and charters - 
may rightly be interpreted with greater freedom. The 
children have grown to manhood, and may claim the 
rights and liberties of men. But it is the Parliament 
now that plays the tyrant, keeping the poor Arch- 
bishop and many others in prison without trial; con- 
fiscating the estates of those whom they call delin- 
quents; driving the spiritual peers and any others who 
will not abet them out of the House of Lords; re- 
ducing the Crown to a shadow anda sham. No, I can 
no longer go with the Commons! This is the parting 
of the ways. We are on the horrid brink of civil war, 
and every man must choose and play his part. As for 
me, Oliver—I am an old man, a student, a priest, a 
man of peace. Like Sir Edward, I must stand by, but 
shall not shrink from doing what I can for the cause of 
the King, which has now become that of the country 
as well as that of the Church. 

“You, Oliver, are now of age. You cannot honour- 
ably stand aside. Your views, I know, go farther 
than mine, and you have duties to your father as well 
as to your country. You must choose your path—who 
knows whither it will lead you? Farewell, my pupil. 
I have cherished vain hopes—but no more. This war 
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which may break out any day will tear us asunder. 
As a rebel we cannot know you more at Madingley. 
Be sure that Mistress Jane and I will remember you 
lovingly, and we will pray that, whatever comes, the 
Lord may be with you always.” 

He turned with tears in his eyes and went back to 
his study. 

When Oliver came out of the turret door, Jane was 
Sees some of the roses that rambled over the 
porch. e went up to her and took her hand. His 
face was flushed and his eyes bright with excitement. 

“T know not, dear Mistress Jane, if I shall see you 
again. Your sympathy and kindness will remain with 
me a cherished memory in the dark days to come.” 

She pressed his hand in silence, but as he met her 
sorrowful gaze he knew that she loved him. 
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IN WHICH THE READER MAKES ACQUAINTANCE WITH MR. 
CROMWELL, THE MEMBER FOR CAMBRICGE, AND 
FINDS THAT WICKSTEDE, THE HISTON CONSTABLE, 
HAS TAKEN TO A MILITARY CAREER, AND IS ABLE TO 
GIVE VALUABLE INFORMATION TO HIS CHIEF 


At the end of July events were moving rapidly 
to accrisis. In the preceding weeks many peers, in- 
cluding the Chancellor Lyttleton and over sixty 
members of the House of Commons, alarmed at the 
prospect of civil war, had one after another left 
London and joined the King at York. The Puritan 
party, freed now from the restraint of opposition, and 
conscious that they had entered upon a path from 
which there was no turning back, boldly faced the 
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inevitable struggle and lost no time in preparing for 
it. They had already secured the ports of Hull and 
Portsmouth, where military and naval stores had been 
accumulated; the Lord Mayor of London, Gourney, 
who was a Royalist, was removed and sent to the 
Tower; and under the direction of his successor, 
Alderman Pennington, an ardent Puritan, the City 
made a loan to Parliament of £100,000, and in re- 
sponse to his appeal a subscription was raised to which 
a large sum was contributed in money, plate, jewels, 
by patriotic citizens. “The House of Commons decreed 
the formation of twenty regiments of infantry and 
sixty squadrons of horse. The Earl of Essex, one of 
the few peers who had remained faithful to the 
Commons, was appointed to the chief command, while 
five other peers and ten members of the House of 
Commons were formed into a Committee to organise 
the army of the Parliament and the defence of the 
country. 

Mr. Cromwell, whose restless energy had found even 
this action too slow, had already founded an Eastern 
Counties Association, recruited several companies of 
infantry and armed them at his own expense. The 
House now voted thanks to him, directed £100 to be 
repaid, in order partly to cover his outlay, and gave 
him a commission at first at Captain, but soon after 
as Colonel. 

During the month of July he had been indefatigable 
in riding round to visit the towns of his district, and 
after a short rest with his family at Ely, he returned 
to Cambridge in the early days of August, busily 
engaged in raising some troops of horse. 

The youth Oliver, who during the last year had 
acted as his father’s secretary, accompanied him on 
some of these visits in the counties of Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, and Essex, and was now with him at his lodging 
in Cambridge, at the house of one Almond, an earnest 
Puritan and a grocer in Market Hill. 

Vee 
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One morning, when some packages containing 
pistols, swords, and accoutrements for the new 
troops had been delivered into Mr. Almond’s store 
in the garden at the back of the house, Oliver was 
engaged by direction of his father in helping the 
grocer to unpack the weapons prior to their distribu- 
tion to the recruits who had been recently trained. 

Almond’s daughter Margery, a pretty girl of 
twenty, had been left in charge of the shop, and sat 
sewing behind the counter, when our old acquaint- 
ance Wickstede, the parish constable at Histon, 
entered. The constable had of late developed into a 
personage of importance, for he had got him a horse, 
and now his long lank sinewy body was clad in 
a leather jacket, he wore brown riding boots, a sword 
hung at his side, and his sallow, clean-shaven face 
was surmounted by a lobster tail helmet. 

He sat him down on a stool, stretched out his legs 
and said: ‘‘Good-morrow to thee, wench.” 

The girl answered his greeting with a slight nod 
and asked, ‘‘What lack ye, Sir?” 

“Nay, I come not to make purchase, but rather io 
talk with the good man thy father.” 

“Then you must needs wait awhile, for he may not 
be disturbed, being busy in the store with Master 
Oliver.” 

“So? Master Oliver? Verily a goodly youth!” 
A smile of approbation passed for a moment over 
the features of the grocer’s daughter. 

“And learns Master Oliver the business of 
grocery ?” 

“Not likely!” she answered, with a sneer at the 
suggestion. 

The visitor proceeded: ‘“Haply Master Oliver did 
go with thee to the marriage feast yesterday ?” 

“T wish he had,” she answered, without looking up 
from her work. } 

Her cousin, the son of Alderman French, who 
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alone of the Corporation had remained true to the 
King and the Church, had been married the day 
before, and Margery had with difficulty obtained her 
father’s permission to be present at the festivity. 

“T hear,” said Wickstede, looking sternly at the 
girl, “that there was rioting and wantonness and 
much of dancing and such temptations of the Devil.” 

“T like being tempted,” she answered. 

“Beware, foolish wench, for I see thou hankerest 
after the fleshpots of Egypt. Enough! It befits not 
to waste time in frivolous converse! Prythee is 
Colonel Cromwell within?” 

6c Yes.” 

“Then tell him that trooper Wickstede would have 
speech with him.” 

She looked up with some surprise at this revela- 
tion of his new military status, put down her work 
without haste, and with a contemptuous toss of the 
head, she went out of the door which gave access to 
the house from the shop, passed up the stair to the 
room above, and announced the visitor. 

When trooper Wickstede entered the room, and 
drawing himself up stiffly saluted in military fashion, 
Mr. Cromwell, who had been out all the morning 
seeing to the training of the companies, now sat at 
the table looking over papers. He did not look up, 
but laconically inquired, “Well?” 

“The Malignant, Sir John Cotton, is arrived at 
Madingley.” 

Colonel Cromwell raised his eyes from the papers 
and inquired, “How knowest thou?” 

A faint smile lighted the sallow face of the trooper 
as he answered, “‘I have useful acquaintance with a 
serving wench at the Hall.” 

“So? Sir Edward Hynde harbours the Malignants ! 
This must be remembered.” 

“Nay, Colonel, he is old and ill, and of late 
scarcely leaves his bed. But Master Hooke im 
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“Ah! Master Hooke! He was wont to support 
us, but I might have known that the churchman would 
at the last stand by the King.” 

“And Mistress Jane Hynde——” went on the 
soldier. 

“Ah, yes! Mistress Jane Cromwell leaned 
forward, folded his arms on the table, looked intently 
at Wickstede, and seemed as if he was about to ask 
some question concerning her, but refrained. He 
leaned back in his chair and said: 

“What of Sir John Cotton?” 

“The Malignant arrived at Madingley yesterday 
from Nottingham. He brings letters from the King, 
which Master Hooke is to deliver to-day to cer- 
tain heads of colleges, desiring them to contribute 
of their plate and moneys for the use of King 
Charles.” 

“Didst thou learn which of the Masters were ready 
to make contribution ?” 

“No, Colonel. But the plate as soon as gathered 
is to be taken to Chesterton farm, whence Sir John 
and his servants will convey it by way of Hunungdon 
to Oxford.” 

“On what day?” 

“T know not, Colonel.” 

“Twill watch!” muttered Cromwell, thinking 
aloud. “May be Sir John will ride instead to London 
and find lodging in the Tower. Anything else?” he 
asked aloud. 

“Yes, Colonel! Sir John is directing fifty trusty 
men from Bury, from Newmarket, and from his old 
servants at Landwade, to come in, by twos and threes, 
to strengthen the garrison of the castle here. They 
are expected to arrive to-morrow.’ 

“Thy information is useful! I have delayed that 
matter too long.” After a pause he inquired further, 
“IXnowest thou any at the castle?” 

‘“T have a friend who is brother to sergeant Annikin, 
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who is in charge of the guard room by the postern 
of the drawbridge.” 

“Is thy friend to be trusted ?” 

“He is one of us, Colonel. He tells that there are 
but a dozen, mostly old men, at the castle. They 
have had no pay for many weeks, and the Governor 
can scarce feed them.” 

“The Governor! Sir Thomas—Sir Thomas 
Knowles! What of him?” 

“He is racked with rheumatism; but the old 
Malignant is brave and devoted to the King. Sir 
John Cotton brought him certain moneys yesterday, 
and he is laying in stores of food.” 

Mr. Cromwell rose and paced up and down the 
room thinking, while the trooper waited, rigid, 
motionless. 

Cromwell knew that twenty barrels of powder, some 
thousands of pikes, a few old muskets, and some other 
military stores belonging to the county, were kept at 
the castle, and that the Governor would not surrender 
them except by order of the Custos Rotulorum, who 
was with the King. He knew also that the only part 
of the castle buildings that could be defended was the 
old gate house, which gave access to the magazine 
and the Governor’s quarters. There was a dry ditch 
with a wali, on which were mounted a couple of 
cannon, but it was unlikely that the small garrison 
should make much resistance. 

“T have delayed too long,” he muttered. “An open 
attack would be imprudent, and yet—the castle must 
be seized—without delay—to-morrow morning.” 

He continued to pace up and down the room, and 
then suddenly placing himself in front of the trooper, 
he put his hands on Wickstede’s shoulders, gave him 
a shake and said, ‘“‘Can I trust thee, man?” 

“Yes, Colonel.” 

“Then I will seize the castle and make use of thee! 
To-morrow morning at the hour of six, I shall be on 
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the bridge by Magdalene College. I expect to find 
thee there with the brother of thy sergeant. Thou 
shalt come in the garb of a countryman, but beneath 
thy smock ” 

Several new cavalry pistols lay on a table in a 
corner of the room. Colonel Cromwell went to pick 
up one of them; he examined it carefully, tried the 
lock, and, holding the weapon by the barrel, he offered 
it to his visitor. He, however, did not take it, but 
produced a similar one from beneath his leather coat ; 
he showed that it was loaded and primed. 

“Thou art a ready and intelligent rascal,” said his 
officer, smiling, “the Lord hath need of such. I will 
provide a sack of flour, which thou shalt carry with 
thy friend to the postern. When once within, and 
if none but the sergeant be about, thou shalt put 
down the sack, and at that signal I will come forth 
with a score of trusty men, who will be concealed in 
the house of Master Johnson, an earnest preacher of 
the Word, whose dwelling is opposite the castle gate.” 

“T know it,” said the trooper. 

“Thou shalt order the sergeant to go within the 
guard room, and if he resist, and it must be, but 
not otherwise, thou shalt shoot him before he can 
give alarm!” 

“Yes, Colonel.” 

“Enough! I will instruct thee further at the 
bridge. Remember! Six of the morn! If this 
work be successfully and peaceably carried out thou 
shalt be a corporal of thy troop, and may be, after 
times of further trial, that the Lord may move me to 
say to thee, “Friend, come up higher. Gol’ 


CHAPTER VI 


MR. CROMWELL UNFOLDS HIS MIND TO HIS SON OLIVER, 
AND SHOWS HOW THROUGH TRIBULATION HE CAME 
TO SEE THE LIGHT, AND TO DO AND SUFFER FOR 
RELIGION AND FREEDOM 


WHEN Mr. Cromwell had completed his considera- 
tion of the lists of recruits that lay before him, Oliver 
was sent for and directed to take them to the newly 
appointed sergeants, and to verify the arms and 
appointments detailed for each. 

Late in the afternoon, the youth returning from 
Trumpington entered the precincts of King’s, and 
passed into the lofty chapel that adorns that college. 
It was the hour of vespers. The afternoon sunshine 
poured through the windows rich with stained glass, 
shedding a softened and many hued radiance on the 
heraldic ornaments that told of the connection of the 
Tudor kings with that noble structure. 

In the comparative gloom of the south wall he 
knelt alone, outside the great oak screen, and joined 
in the service going on within it, which he had learned 
to love, and might not hear again for many days. 
It was a period of strong religious feeling. Serious 
and thoughtful men, who differed widely about re- 
ligious forms, alike sought the help of God in the 
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war was impending, and-none knew what calamities 
the morrow might bring forth. 

As he came through the chapel yard into the glory 
of the sunshine and the long shadows that spread over 
the court, he noticed two young men on the other 
side of Trumpington Street in merry converse, and 
recognised one of them as John Cutts of Childerley, 
whom he had met at Madingley some weeks before. 
The two youths had been spending a lively hour 
carousing with their friends, for John’s austerity 
did not as yet go very deep, and the old Adam 
in him was apt to assert itself on slender provoca- 
tion. 

“Fare thee well, my son,” said John, slapping his 
friend on the back as they parted, “and beware of 
wine and women!” 

As he turned he saw Oliver, and at once crossed 
the road to overtake him. 

“Well met, friend Oliver! You must know that I 
have joined Mr. Cromwell’s body of horse, and I 
warrant that you and I will ride forth together to the 
slaying of the Amalekites. 

“Nay, I pray you, speak not so of Englishmen 
shedding the blood of their brothers.” 

“Faith, Sir, one cannot always be serious at our 
age, and one may fiddle a bit even though Rome is to 
burn to-morrow! You shall find me to handle a 
sword as gallantly as any Cavalier when once we are 
on the way.” 

They walked on together, and John Cutts, who 
could not long keep silent, proceeded: ‘TI fear, 
Master Oliver, that this raw soldiery will not serve 
much, and will soon melt away, for these middle-aged 
preachers of the Word and servants of the Lord are 
too broken-wi 
to be back to their wives and ‘their shops when they 
begin to smell powder. We want young men, Sir, 
and they must be trained to war by such as know some- 
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thing of the foreign campaigns. Now, methinks, I 
may be of much use to Mr. Cromwell herein.” 

Oliver, who was indisposed to talk, nevertheless 
ventured to say that Mr. Cutts could scarcely, at his 
age, have been to the German wars. 

“Well, not exactly, but you must know that I have 
an uncle, William Cutts of Rampton, who was with 
Gustavus at Liitzen, and has seen much of battles and 
sieges and suffered many wounds therein. With him 
I have spoken much of these matters, and he has 
gladly given me instruction. Faith, Master Oliver, I 
think I know more of attacks and defences and forti- 
fications, and the serving of cannons and the handling 
of muskets and swords, than some of these Parliament 
men, and I have of late been much busied with sword 
exercise for the cavalry.” Here he stopped and made 
sweeping passes with his stick to the right and left, 
ending with vicious digs at an imaginary enemy on 
the ground. 

Noting, however, some impatience in his com- 
panion, whose thoughts indeed were elsewhere, Mr. 
Cutts was kind enough to defer further enlightenment 
on military affairs, and, as he turned to go, he only 
added, “All these things, Master Oliver, I will teach 
you when we ride forth together, for I hear that we 
may soon have to march to Northampton.” 

Mr. Almond’s shop on Market Hill, where Mr. 
Cromwell lodged, was part of a picturesque group of 
buildings of which the upper part, carried on stone 
pillars, projected over the causeway so as to form a 
low covered colonnade. At the first storey in the 
centre, a wide bay of timber was carried by five corbels 
of oak, carved in the form of heraldic leopards and 
griffins, and over this rose a lofty gable with two 
smaller bays in the upper storey. The shops on each 
side were lower and ornamented with a string course 
of oak quaintly carved with pomegranates and lions’ 
heads. 
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As Oliver passed into the grocer’s shop, he nodded 
familiarly to Mr. Almond, and was about to go up 
the stair, when he saw Margery coming down, and 
stood aside to let her pass. 

“T have taken up the dinner, Master Oliver,” she 
said, “but Mr. Cromwell notices it not. He has had 
visitors, and seems much exercised.” 

“Haply he waits for me, Margery, and my appetite 
at least is ready.” 

“Master Oliver,” she said confidentially, “thanks 
to you I went to the wedding yesterday, and, but for 
your request, my father had not let me go. It was 
a merry day, and in these times I see little of such. 
I wonder, Master Oliver, if ever I shall marry 
me?” 

“Surely, Margery,” he said as he went up, “for 
thou art good and fair; but, alas! there are other 
matters to think about now than love and giving in 
marriage.” 

The girl lingered awhile, looking up after him, ere 
she returned to the kitchen to help her mother with 
the cares of the house. 

Mr. Cromwell’s lodging was a long low room over 
the shop. The fireplace was deep set in the flat arch 
of a clunch mantel surrounded by panelling; the long 
ceiling was broken by two large beams, brown and 
warped by age; near the open casements that looked 
over the street the member for Cambridge stood with 
his hands clasped behind him, wrapt in thought. 

As his son entered, however, he turned: “Come, 
Boy Oliver, let us eat, and thereafter I must have 
serious talk with thee.” 

A simple repast was spread over a white linen cloth 
at one end of a long table whereon were many papers. 
Mr. Cromwell sat down, carved the joint, helped his 
son and himself in silence. Oliver then reported as 
to the work which he had been entrusted to carry out ; 
the appointments were complete, and the new troops 
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would parade next morning on the common for exer- 
cise and inspection by the Colonel. 

“Tis well. I shall want them sooner than they yet 
know.” 

When the meal was over, and Margery, having 
cleared away the table gear, had closed the door, Mr. 
Cromwell said to his son: 

“Sit down by me, Boy Oliver—and yet I should no 
longer call thee so, for thou art now of age. The 
time has come when thou and I must fully understand 
each other.” 

“I rejoice, my father, that you will at last unfold 
your mind to me, for indeed I am distressed by 
horrible doubt! I have been proud to follow you asa 
dutiful son, glad to be in some ways helpful in your 
many labours, full of admiration of your restless 
energy, your unselfishness, your devotion to the cause 
in this fateful controversy. Till lately I did not doubt 
that your aims were right, though—in religion—as 
you know, my sympathy has been with the Church if 
not with its leaders, and I confess I like not Inde- 
pendency. But now, when I see the Parliament going 
outside the laws, grasping at all powers, raising troops 
to fight the King—and you, father, most active of all 
in their support—my heart fails me! Father, it is a 
terrible risk you run—the Tower, the block, may be— 
the gallows!” 

“T know it well enough, Oliver! but I shall turn 
neither to the right nor to the left, but sté&dfastly 
walk in the path which the Lord hath shown to 
me.” 

“Father—in fighting against the King, are we not 
—rebels?”’ 

To the youth’s surprise, this terrible word which 
he hesitated to utter, left his father unmoved, for after 
a short pause, Mr. Cromwell said, quite calmly : 

“Rebels? Yes—all are rebels! We are rebels 
against the Crown; the King is a rebel against 
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England and his people. A rebel thou too must be 
in any case—the word frightens me not! but I would 
know, my son, if thou wilt fight against the King or 
against England.” 

Young Oliver’s arm rested on the table. Mr. 
Cromwell put his hand affectionately upon his son’s, 
as he proceeded : 

“T would know, Boy Oliver, if thou wilt be a rebel 
against the people and—against thy father?” 

He rose and walked slowly to the bay that projected 
over the shop and overlooked the market place. He 
closed the casements and looked out at the light 
clouds, rosy with the last gleams of sunset, as they 
drifted across the sky. 

Oliver came up to him and took his hand. ‘Not 
against you—my father! For good or evil, we will 
go together in this sad struggle; but it will cost me 
much—more than you can know! I am young. I 
have had a short vision of happiness a 

For a moment he covered his face with his hands 
as he thought of Jane Hynde; but he soon recovered 
his calm. 

“You have been loving and good to me, my father; 
have left me free in my opinions on religion, free to 
go tomy friends. Yet is it hard for me to turn away 
from so much that I love.” 

Mr. Cromwell looked affectionately upon his son. 
There was a great contrast between the two men. The 
one yowng, slender, manly, yet refined in aspect, his 
mother’s boy rather than his father’s son. The other, 
now in his prime, rugged, broad, with massive head, 
and hair falling down to the linen band round his 
neck; his eyes of grey-blue, deep set under shaggy 
brows; his features coarse and ruddy like a farmer’s; 
a large nose; a slight moustache over the thick lips, 
and a small tuft of hair upon the heavy chin. A 
strong, stern man, not to be played with; and yet, as 
now, the rugged countenance could look almost 
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tender, as a smile spread over it and the eyes shone 
bright with emotion. 

“The Lord will remember thy sacrifice,” he said, 
“and He will requite thee! I, too, have loved, and 
it was at thy age that I married Elizabeth Stewart, my 
good wife! Yet it is better to wait—who knows ?— 
when the days are accomplished and peace returns to 
our land—But verily, we must think of sterner 
matters. Oliver, | wonder not at thy fears and 
doubts. Thou are not the only one. My Lord of 
Bedford, had he lived, would have left us and joined 
the King, as have Falkland and others of those 
who have walked hitherto with us. I thank God 
that thou hast seen that I, at least, stride forth 
as one who knoweth the way; but it was not always 
so.” 

A strange look came over his face as he gazed 
vaguely out on the darkening sky, recalling the past. 
“Time was, Oliver, when I, too, saw not the way. I 
lived in and I loved darkness. I was the chief of 
sinners! During those years at St. Ives, as I walked 
the meadows by the muddy river, I strove long with 
the Lord. I wrestled with good and evil, and a great 
desolation of misery came over me! But at last the 
Lord won me to Himself. I saw the light!” Mr. 
Cromwell lifted his arms, his eyes flashed under the 
excitement of emotion. Then he was calm again. 
‘““Peace came to my soul! Those years at Ely were 
times of rest and happiness when I learned that I 
might honour God by doing and suffering!” 

He put his hand on Oliver’s shoulder. “Verily, 
my son, I have left thee free, but I have prayed that 
the Lord would shed light on thy path, I have not 
constrained thee in the matter of religion, for I have 
learned that God’s ways are not our ways—that more 
roads than one lead to Heaven! There be hypocrites 
among the saints, and there be worthy God-fearing 
men in the Church, notwithstanding that superstition 
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hath defaced it, and that foolish shepherds have led 
their flocks astray. 

“Tt was at Ely that I met thy teacher, Master 
Hooke. It was he that brought to my knowledge the 
evil state of those, the helpless men of the Fens, whose 
living had been taken away by the work of my Lord 
of Bedford in the draining of those lands. I gladly 
took up their cause and brought them some relief; 
and I trusted thee awhile to the care of that good man, 
for his sympathies were with freedom, and I respected 
his learning, Churchman though he was. Alas! he, 
too, has now gone over to the Malignants! As for 
thee, Oliver, thou hast not lived, as I have, under 
the tyranny of Laud and his Star Chamber. Thou 
hast not endured the cruel persecution of those who 
claimed freedom for religious thought, who strove to 
break away from popish superstitions, and to follow 
only the simple teaching of the Word. But I, my 
son, have passed through those years of dread. I 
have seen good men dragged away to rot in gloomy 
dungeons; I have witnessed the horrors of the pillory ; 
have seen pious men driven to go with their wives 
and little ones, away from their homes, to the new 
lands across the sea! I, too, at times despaired, and 
purposed to go thither; but the Lord showed me that 
I had work to do here!” 

Mr. Cromwell moved to a chair, and Oliver sat by 
him on the edge of the table, eagerly listening. 

“Since I was chosen to be Member for Cambridge 
it has pleased God to forward me in wonderful fashion. 
Through my cousins Hampden and St. John I was 
drawn into intimacy with Mr. Pym and the Earl of 
Bedford, and I have been of those who have moved 
all the rest. We have laboured for freedom and 
accomplished much, but much remains to be done! 
Now, in the time of fiery trial, some have turned back 
in fear and trembling, but to me the Lord has given 
strength to walk boldly in the path of civil and re- 
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ligious freedom! Charles has hardened his heart, 
and he will not see. But it may be, if the Lord give 
us the victory, that we, may accomplish that Mr. 
Hampden shall become governor to the young Prince, 
and that so he may learn that the old days are past, 
that the people are ripe to take their part in govern- 
ment, that now the Parliament must govern, though 
a new and wiser King may yet reign, as the leader 
of his people. To me, my son, the way is clear, and 
I will walk therein without fear, in the trust of the 
Lords? 

As Mr. Cromwell spoke, his voice had risen in the 
fervour of his strong feeling, but now he checked 
himself. / 

“Time is passing, and I have much business yet 
to-night. Wait not for my return before going to 
rest in the sweet sleep of youth. I shall be up betimes 
to-morrow, and while thou art still at thy slumbers, 
may be that one bold stroke of work, for which the 
Parliament will be grateful, will have been accom- 
plished. But of this I will tell thee to-morrow, and 
thou shalt ride with me to the exercising, and be en- 
rolled in my regiment or in that of Lord St. John, 
and may God prosper the right!” 

“My father—I have one favour to ask of you—let 
me be free for yet another day! Grant me, I pray 
you, not to join the regiment, not to become a rebel— 
a rebel in her eyes—for another day. Let me be free 
till then ! ” 

Mr. Cromwell guessed that his son wished to go 
once more to Madingley. 

“Be careful, Oliver! I hear that thy friends are 
plotting with the Malignants; and it is not wise for 
the moth to linger near the flame of the candle! Yet 
I will trust thee!” He grasped his son’s hand. 
“When thou hast sworn to be faithful to the Parlia- 
ment and to me, there must be no looking back! 
Meanwhile, I will trust thee! ” 
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THE GOVERNOR OF CAMBRIDGE CASTLE OBJECTS TO 
BREAKFAST WITH MR. CROMWELL, WHOM THE 
SHERIFF DENOUNCES IN THE KING’S NAME AS A 
TRAITOR. MR. WILDBORE NOTICES SUSPICIOUS 
HAPPENINGS AT ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE GATE 


Tue day that followed the interview described in 
the last chapter was one of varied excitements at 
Cambridge. 

[In the sunshine of that August morning, Sir John 
Cotton left Madingley betimes, and in order to avoid 
being seen in the town, he rode by the meadows, and 
leaving his horse there in charge of a servant, he 
walked by the footbridge that led across the river to 
Trinity college. 

In the great court, between the noble dining-hall 
and the chapel, is the Master’s Lodge, where Sir John 


proposed to breakfast with his friend, Dr. Comber. 
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But as he entered the Lodge he found himself un- 
expectedly in the midst of an excited group. Sir 
Thomas Knowles, the governor of the Castle, an 
irascible old gentleman who suffered from gout, and 
supported himself with a stick, which nevertheless at 
times he flourished dangerously to emphasise his 
speech, was explaining in terms, almost incoherent 
from anger, what his two daughters, staid spinsters of 
uncertain age, endeavoured with extreme volubility to 
illustrate, namely, that he, Sir Thomas, had that very 
morning, indeed, not an hour ago, been ignominiously 
turned out of his Castle, the small garrison having 
been surprised at dawn, and having surrendered to a 
stronger force which was now in possession, on behalf 
of the Parliament. 

So far as Sir John Cotton could gather from the 
confusion of tongues, the governor had come down 
rather late to breakfast, not having been called or 
otherwise attended to by his servant, who, as it after- 
wards appeared, had been a prisoner in the guard- 
room. When Sir Thomas arrived, full of wrath, in 
the dining-room, he had found two strangers there, 
eating his, Sir Thomas’s, breakfast with great appetite 
and good humour. One of these, a large ruddy man, 
impudently requested the pleasure of Sir Thomas’s 
company at breakfast, and introduced himself as Mr. 
Cromwell, the representative of Cambridge in Parlia- 
ment, and the representative of Parliament in Cam- 
bridge. He then presented the other man as Mr. 
Walton, the new Governor, a man of godly conversa- 
tion and a servant of the Lord, who would henceforth 
relieve Sir Thomas of a charge which no longer fitted 
with his ailments and his age. 

On realising the situation and the uselessness of 
resistance, Sir Thomas had declined with oaths to sit 
with rebels, and had declared his intention forthwith 
to depart with his daughters, as soon as he could 
obtain their attendance. Mr. Cromwell, not object- 
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ing, and rather seeming satisfied therewith, he, Sir 
Thomas, had in fact departed, cursing the negligence 
of those who left him without means and with an in- 
adequate garrison of old men; reviling too, poor Sir 
John Cotton, whose promised reinforcements had not 
arrived in time, so that Sir Thomas was now fain to 
crave the hospitality of Trinity Lodge until he could 
form further plans! 

Sir John Cotton was much distressed and annoyed 
to find that he had been frustrated in his plan to 
strengthen the garrison of the castle by men who 
were to arrive that very day. Mr. Cromwell had 
been before him, and must have been informed of 
what was proposed. Sir John began to think that 
young Oliver, whom he knew to have been a frequent 
visitor at Madingley, might have some connection 
with this treachery. The hope that Cambridge castle, 
strongly held for the King, might overawe the Puritan 
population and serve as a centre and rallying point for 
the Royalists in the eastern counties, must now be 
abandoned. 

Nevertheless, at eleven o’clock, when the market 
place was busy with buyers and sellers from the 
neighbouring villages, there was heard a flourish of 
trumpets, and two heralds bearing on their trumpet 
banners the blazon of the Cottons, passed through the 
crowd, followed by a guard of a score or more of 
armed undergraduates, who escorted Sir John Cotton, 
the High Sheriff for Cambridgeshire. The crier 
having called upon the people to listen, Sir John 
stood on the steps of the market cross, and in a loud 
voice delivered himself as follows: 

“God save the King! I, Sir John Cotton, baronet, 
of Landwade in this county, whose lands have been 
illegally sequestrated by a certain section of the Par- 
liament, but who hold, nevertheless, at this time the 
high office of Sheriff of this County, do declare by 
order and by authority of His Gracious Majesty King 
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Charles I., that whereas the Earl of Essex hath taken 
the command of rebel troops in or near London, and 
whereas Oliver Cromwell, the member of Parliament 
for this borough, hath treacherously seized the castle 
of Cambridge without due authority, therefore the 
said Earl of Essex and the said Oliver Cromwell are 
traitors to the King and to the State, and any who 
shall abet them are likewise traitors and rebels! God 
save the King!” 

After another blast of the trumpets, the small pro- 
cession marched away through the gaping crowd. 

When Colonel Cromwell heard of this incident, he 
was busy inspecting the newly armed company and 
the last formed troop of horse. He smiled as he 
thought of the futility of this attempt to stir the 
Puritan folk of Cambridge, but was not without ad- 
miration of the courage that had inspired it. To 
counteract any effect which the declaration of the 
Sheriff might have in the town, he marched at the 
head of his force through the main streets, accom- 
panied by a crowd of admiring well-wishers, fathers, 
wives, sisters, and sweethearts ; and after going along 
Trumpington street and Trinity lane, past the en- 
trances of many of the colleges, Colonel Cromwell 
dismissed his men in the market place. 

In the evening, just as darkness was setting in and 
rain was falling, two Fellows of Trinity College, clad 
in heavy cloaks, came across the court, and through 
the great portal emblazoned with the arms of many 
kings, and surmounted by the effigy of the eighth 
Henry. 

They looked round nervously as they came into the 
narrow street, concealing something in the ample 
folds of their garments. They walked in the shadow, 
close under the buildings, till they passed in under 
the turreted gatehouse of St. John’s College. 

Master Wildbore, the Puritan draper, whose shop 
was opposite, had not noticed them; but some 
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minutes later he did notice the tall form of Dr. Stearne, 
the Master of Jesus, passing in at St. John’s gate, his 
cloak distended by some large parcel. 

Then he observed two other cloaked figures, whom 
he did not recognise, pass in at the gate, and shortly 
after, Mr. Wildbore saw a man whom he took to be 
the porter of Jesus college, carrying a sack on his 
shoulders, and walking rapidly down the lane that led 
to St. John’s kitchen. : 

Mr. Wildbore was interested in these proceedings, 
and therefore he took down his own cloak to protect 
himself from the rain, and, commending the care of 
the shop for a while to his wife, he passed into the 
street, just as the bursar of Magdalene, whom he 
could recognise by the light of the shop window, 
was crossing the road to go into St. John’s gateway. 
He, too, bore a burden, a heavy leather bag, ill con- 
cealed under his cloak. | 

The worthy draper was a gossip and liked to under- 
stand what was going on about him, and had, indeed, 
that very day been warned to keep his eyes open on 
the movements of the Malignant authorities of St. 
John’s college. He thereupon determined to go at 
once to see Mr. Cromwell, where he lodged with Mr. 
Almond on Market Hill. 


CHAPTER VIII 


MR. CROMWELL IS THE UNINVITED WITNESS OF A BUSY 
SCENE IN THE COMBINATION ROOM OF ST. JOHN’S, 
BUT DOES~ NOT PREVENT PART OF THE COLLEGE 
PLATE FROM FINDING ITS WAY BY DEVIOUS COURSES 
TO MADINGLEY HALL 


MEANWHILE, in the Fellows’ Combination room at 
St. John’s college there was a lively scene. The large 
table there was covered with silver plate, bowls, cups, 
plates, spoons. On a side table, the kitchen scales 
had been set up, and Dr. Beale, the Master, was very 
busy weighing such plate as could be heaped upon 
the scales, and calling out the number of ounces to a 
clerk, who made entries on separate sheets for each 
college. 

In acorner of the room, where the floor was littered 
with hay, our old acquaintance, Master Hooke, the 
vicar of Madingley, was helping Mr. Oley of Clare 
Hall to pack the plate into sacks. 

Mr. Pooley, the clerk, whom Sir John Cotton had 
brought with him to give receipts on behalf of the 
King, sat at the table, and had just signed a paper 
by which it was acknowledged that 2,065 ounces of 
plate and a sum of £150 in gold had been received 
from Dr. Beale, Master of St. John’s, for the use of 
His Majesty King Charles J. Dr. Beale bestowed 


the document carefully in his pocket and then indus- 
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triously proceeded with the weighing of the plate 
brought in by Dr. Stearne, the Master of Jesus, and 
by Dr. Martin, the President of Queens’. The bursar 
of Pembroke had brought a contribution from that 
college, of which he was making a list, while other 
articles were being brought in from Trinity, from 
Sidney, and from Magdalene Colleges. 

Some minutes earlier Sir John Cotton, before 
bidding farewell, and going out with two leather bags 
containing nearly £800 in gold, had expressed to 
the college authorities there present the warm thanks 
of the King for their generous gifts, which His 
Majesty accepted as a testimony of their loyalty and 
affection for the Crown; and he had faithfully pro- 
mised, in the name of the King, that the value of 
money and plate, together with interest, would be duly 
restored when the dispositions of His Majesty for the 
peace of the kingdom should have been accomplished. 

Sir John, carrying his two bags, had then gone to 
a boat, which was waiting alongside Trinity meadow, 
and he impatiently waited for the delivery of the 
sacks of plate. 

As soon as Master Hooke and his assistant had 
securely packed and fastened the first two sacks, and 
joined them together loosely by a rope, these were 
slung across the shoulders of Hopkins the head porter, 
a trustworthy man and a sturdy Royalist like his 
Master. With him Master Hooke went out to the 
Fellows’ garden, and so to the riverside, where the 
boat lay in waiting. 

“A good beginning, vicar,” said Sir John Cotton, 
as with the help of a boatman, and by the light of a 
lantern, he stowed the sacks in the stern of the barge, 
so as to leave room for those that were to follow. 
“Let no time be lost, I pray you, for this Cromwell 
hath long ears, and there be damned traitors about. 


By St. George ! we are late, and must be at Chesterton 
farm within the hour.” 
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Meanwhile a new excitement had arisen in the 
Fellows’ room, where all were so actively occupied 
that none had at first noticed the entrance of two new- 
comers, one of whom was rudely apparelled and wore 
big riding boots.. As he came in quietly, he smiled 
and looked silently on the busy scene, and there was 
an amused twinkle in the hazel eyes that looked out 
from his ruddy and coarse countenance. 

Dr. Martin of Queens’, casually looking up, sud- 
denly saw and recognised the stranger, and hastily 
going over to the Master of St. John’s, who was still 
engrossed with the scales, he whispered in his ear, 
““Mr. Cromwell!” 

All now turned towards the member for Cambridge 
in alarmed and startled silence. 

“So, reverend Masters,” said he, “I find the King 
is spoiling the Egyptians!” 

He went to the table and began quietly to examine 
some of the cups. Most of the persons present were 
known to him. Addressing the poor bursar of Pem- 
broke, a timid little man with scant white hair, who 
was sitting at the table with open mouth and scared 
look, he asked : 

“Worthy bursar, is any of these the Anathema 
Cupl 

“God forbid!” gasped the bursar. 

“T am glad,” said Mr. Cromwell, “that the curse of 
that alienation is not upon thy soul. Mr. Des- 
borough, ” he added, turning to his brother-in- law, 

“we shall do well to note the tale of these vessels.” 

He took up from the table several sheets that lay 
one over the other in front of the astonished Mr. 
Pooley. 

“T see, Mr. Clerk,” he said, “that we have here 
the list appertaining to my good friend Dr. Martin 
of Queens’, and here that of Jesus college. And here, 
too, is the list from Magdalene college; and doubtless 
these are the vessels that are even now being put 
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away there in the sacks. I pray you, gentlemen, pro- 
ceed, proceed—and bestow them with care, for these 
at least shall travel to London, so that the Parliament 
may see with their eyes how great is the devotion 
of the reverend Masters of this University. Mr. 
Desborough will, with your permission, Sirs, take 
charge of them and give you due receipts. But now, 
Dr. Beale, where is the contribution of your wealthy 
college of St. John? And will you not confide to 
me how much money was put in the mouth of the 
sacks about to be borne away as an offering to Jacob?” 

The Master of St. John’s, a resolute man, whose 
dark hair, disturbed by his labours at the scales, fell 
in picturesque disorder over his brow, came forward, 
crossed his arms over his breast, and looking Mr. 
Cromwell full in the face, he said: 

“The loyal service of St. John’s is already gone, 
and I hope to God is safely out of your reach.” 

Mr. Cromwell’s countenance, which hitherto had 
borne a humorous expression, now clouded over, and 
his eyes suddenly flashing with anger, he said: 

“Phat may or may not be! I have heard of a cer- 
tain Malignant farmer at Chesterton at whose dwelling 
haply I may find your share. Desborough, take 
charge of the silver that is already packed, but for the 
rest ” here he waved his arm over the plate that 
yet covered the table, “for the rest, it may return 
whence it came, and see to it at your peril, Sirs, that it 
leave not its accustomed uses. And now—in the name 
and by the authority of Parliament, I order you, Dr. 
Beale, together with the President of Queens’ and 
the Master of Jesus, to be in readiness to ride under 
escort to London to-morrow, and there you will learn 
whether it be the will of the Commons that you should 
lodge awhile in the Tower of London.” — 

Just after Mr. Cromwell had left the room, the white- 
haired figure of Master Hooke entered by the garden 
door, thinking to convey another instalment of plate 
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to the boat. Hastily informed of the serious con- 
dition of affairs that had meanwhile arisen, the vicar 
hurried out into the darkness to confer with Sir John 
Cotton as to what should now be done to save such of 
the plate as had already been removed, and also the 
considerable sum of money in their custody. 

As he came out, Hopkins, the porter who had been 
waiting to carry the burdens, gave him a paper which 
he said a boy had just brought, saying that it was 
an urgent message for Master Hooke. Unable to read 
it there, the vicar, after telling Hopkins that there 
would be no more to carry that night, ran off to where 
the faint light of a lantern showed Sir John waiting 
with the boat. 

“There has been treachery, Sir John! Mr. Crom- 
well has been there and has seized all that remained. 
He knows that we were going to Chesterton farm, and 
without doubt will be there before us. What is to 
be done?” 


“Damn that rascal!—save your reverence—” ex- 
claimed the baronet, standing a moment uncertain 
what course to take. “I must at least save the gold 


and get off at once to Oxford without waiting for the 
rest! But how shall I get my horse which is at 
Chesterton farm ?” 

“Bring hither the lantern!” said Master Hooke, 
who now remembered the paper in his hand, and, un- 
folding it close to the light, read this message : 

“Cotton must not go to Chesterton and should 
avoid the Huntingdon road. Go to Queens’ bridge 
and wait.” 

“Know you from whom comes this warning, 
Vicarae 

“No—it is unsigned.” 

“May be this is a trap,” suggested Sir John. 

“Methinks,” answered Master Hooke, “it is rather 
a friendly message, and we shall do well to act upon 
it, for assuredly to drop down river to Chesterton 
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would be to throw ourselves into the arms of 
Cromw ell)? 

“My poor friend,” said Sir John, “I grieve to think 
how I have led you, dear good peaceful 1 man, into this 
trouble. Leave me now and make your way to 
Madingley. T will go to Queens’ bridge and see what 
comes of it, and haply I may find some way of getting 
this money to the King.” 

For answer the vicar got into the boat, and would 
have taken an oar, but Sir John seized it, and in a low 
tone told the boatman who held the other, “To 
Queens’ bridge.’ They turned and made their way 
up stream till they reached the bridge, and drawing 
up under the shelter of the garden wall of Queens’, Sit 
John and the vicar left the ‘boat in charge of the boat- 
man, who was indeed Mr. Barwick of St. John’s 
college. They peered over the low wall of the garden 
into the road. No one was about, but they heard the 
approaching trot of two horses that drew up as they 
reached the bridge. The rain had stopped. It was 
not very dark and they could see that there was only 
one rider in charge of the two steeds. Looking 
anxiously, Master Hooke thought he recognised the 
familiar form of his own stout cob, while Sir John 
listening, knew the voice of one of his own servants, 
as the man mumbled to the horse he was riding to 
keep quiet. 

“Flist, there! Is that you, James ?” 

“Yes, Sir John! I received a hurried message to 
say you desired me to bring your horse and Master 
Hooke’s cob at once to Queens’ bridge.” 

“Strange!” said Sir John as he helped Master 
Hooke over the wall. “There is something here that 
I don’t understand, but whoever it is, he surely means 
us no evil. James, give me the horses and you go 
there to the boat and help to bring up some bags 
which must be packed on the saddles. Quick, man, 
quick ! ” 
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As. James went down the bank to the river, Sir John 
said in a low voice: 

“Good vicar, you and I will be able to load our 
horses and make our way to Madingley and wait there 
for my two men. -I can then ride away by the St. 
Neots road to Oxford—but how can we get to your 
pleasant retreat without being seen ?”’ 

“IT know a roundabout way by Coton,” said Master 
Hooke, “if, indeed, I can find it in the dark; the road 
is bad—but we will try.” 

“Right,” replied the baronet, “and God and St. 
George be with us, Master Hooke! We will yet save 
this store for the King, God bless him!” 

The two leather bags were disposed across the old 
gentleman’s saddle, after he had been assisted to 
mount by taking the cob to the low parapet of the 
bridge. Then Sir John sprang into his own saddle, 
and took the sacks on either side in front of him. He 
leaned over to his servants, after looking round to 
make sure that none was near but themselves, and 
said: 

“Take these gold pieces; go to Hobson’s stables, 
and, from there or elsewhere, hire two horses and 
come on as soon as possible with them, and with thy 
fellow, to Sir Edward Hynde his house at Madingley. 
Ride by Coton in the direction that we shall now take, 
and:on no account return to Chesterton or take the 
main road to Madingley. Good luck to you! Lose 
no time—off with you now.” 

“This way, Sir John,” said the vicar, as he took his 
horse over the bridge in the direction of Newnham 
village on the way to Coton. 
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CHAPTER.IX 


OLIVER PAYS A LAST VISIT TO MADINGLEY AND MAKES A 
FRIEND OF AN ENEMY 


AN hour later Sir John Cotton and Master Hooke 
had arrived at Madingley without further adventure, 
and the precious bags had been carried into the great 
hall and now rested behind the tapestry in the angle 
by the fire-place. Jane Hynde, who had been sitting 
for some hours by the bedside of her sick grandfather, 
and wondering what could be detaining the vicar, was 
now listening with anxious interest to the story of the 
circumstances which had led to the unexpected return 
of Sir John Cotton, while the two men were hastily 
partaking of refreshment. 

Sir John raised his tankard: ‘Sweet Mistress, let 
me drink to the better health of my old friend, Sir 


Edward!” Here he took a good pull at the liquor, 
and then, standing up, he added: ‘Now success to 
the Royal Cause!” When he had done justice to 


that toast also, the tankard was empty, and he sat 
down muttering: “I was going to drink confusion to 
that fellow Cromwell, but I won’t waste good sack 
upon him—especially as there is none left!” Here 
Sir John laughingly held out the tankard to be re- 
filled. “He must have known that my men were due 
at the castle to-day, and therefore he seized the place 


early this morning. Someone had told him that we 
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were gathering the plate at St. John’s, for: he came 
just in the midst of it—though, for that matter, vicar, 
we did not come away quite empty-handed, did we? 
Then, again, he knew of our arrangement to start from 
Chesterton farm and to ride by the Huntingdon road. 
I fear, Mistress Jane, that there is someone here who 
heard our conversation yesterday and has revealed it 
to—Master Oliver?” 

Jane shook her head and looked reproachfully at Sir 
John, while the vicar said: 

“Oliver could not stoop to such meanness, and, as I 
told you, he has not been here for over a month. 
Yet is there someone—cursed be this strife which 
makes us suspect even our old servants—but, indeed, 
Sir John, are we not rash, even now to talk loudly 
as we do?” 

Sir John, after looking round the hall, answered in 
a low voice: “ You are right! We have been foolish, 
we don’t know who is listening. My good friends, I 
must hasten, and if my men do not arrive within a few 
minutes, I must ride alone with my burden and put 
up with my cousin Awdley, of Woodhurst, beyond 
Huntingdon; may be he will help me with horses 
to get on to Oxford; so, one more bumper to our 
happy meeting again!” As they rose from the 
table, Williams, Sir Edward’s old and faithful ser- 
vant, came in, and in the minds of all three a vague 
suspicion at once arose that he might have heard what 
was said! He, too, noticed sudden silence at his 
entrance, but calmly announced : 

‘““Master Oliver is come.” 

Sir John Cotton looked significantly first at the 
vicar and then at Jane. 

“Is he alone?” he asked. 

“No,” replied the old servant. “Another rode up 
with him to the kitchen door, but did not come in; 
and from the buttery window I saw two other horse- 


men at the front porch.” 
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Jane Hynde told the servant to let Master Oliver 
come forward. 

“T see it all now!” cried Sir John. “As I sus- 
pected, there is your traitor! He has watched and 
followed us, and having surrounded the house, thinks 
to take me; but he will not find it so easy, and first 
I may be able to settle accounts with this young 
gentleman ! ” 

The baronet drew his sword, stepped forward and 
waited. As Williams lifted the tapestry to let the 
visitor come in, Sir John told him to bolt the kitchen 
door. 

When the young Puritan entered the room, he was 
somewhat taken aback by the aggressive aspect of the 
Cavalier, and stood silent by the light of a lamp near 
the door, with a fearless if startled look on his pale 
face. His riding dress suited him well, and though 
much younger and not so tall as Sir John Cotton, his 
proud and resolute bearing gave dignity to his almost 
boyish appearance. 

Jane Hynde stepped between them, and, turning to 
the baronet, she said: “I pray you, Sir John, put up 
your sword. This house is sanctuary, and your 
suspicion of Master Oliver is unfounded. He will 
himself explain the object of his visit.” 

Oliver bowed low to the young lady and afterwards 
less formally to his old friend the vicar. 

Sir John sheathed his sword, but not his tongue, 
for he cried warmly: “If, after the events of to-day, 
the son of Mr. Cromwell tracks me hither, and sur- 
rounds the house with armed men before entering, he 
must expect to arouse suspicion and to find difficulty 
in removing it.” 

“How little I deserve your ill opinion, Sir,” replied 
Oliver, “you will gather when I tell you that I have 
with me only a mounted but unarmed servant, and 
I have reason to think that the two horsemen who 
wait by the porch are your own retainers, for they 
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overtook me as I came up the park, and asked me to 
inform Sir John Cotton, if I found him here, that they 
waited his orders. My object, dear lady, in coming 
to-night, was in part to warn you that one Wickstede, 
who has some acquaintance with one of your maids, 
has obtained information from her which he has be- 
trayed to my father; but mainly, I come to bid a last 
farewell to some who are dear to me in this place, and 
whom I shall nevermore meet again. To-morrow I 
join the regiment which Lord St. John has been ap- 
pointed to command on behalf of the Parliament. 
This is my last day of freedom, and I have not let it 
pass without striving to render some service to old 
friends!” 

The vicar came forward and heartily took the hand 
of the young man: “Then that message was from 
you, Oliver, and it was you who sent the horses to 
Queens’ bridge, and so enabled Sir John and me to 
reach Madingley ?” 

Oliver did not answer, but pressed the hand of his 
master, and turning towards the Cavalier with a bow, 
he said: “If I may venture, Sir, to give you any 
advice, it would be that you should not lose a moment 
in starting on your journey, and it may be, that by 
the St. Neots road you may avoid some that would 
gladly find you.’ 

Sir John came forward and frankly offered his hand, 
which Oliver took as cordially. 

“Forgive me, Master Oliver! Had I known you 
before, I should have been as free from suspicion as 
are our friends here. There has been treachery, but 
from its consequences you have striven to save us, 
while yet you might honourably do so. Alas! that 
we two should fight on opposite sides in this con- 
troversy! I shall think less contemptuously of my 
opponents now I know that noble and honourable men 
like you can espouse the cause of the Parliament. 
May God soon end the strife, and grant that you and 
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I meet not on the battle field! I will follow your 
counsel, Sir, and ride away at once.” 

Master Hooke once more took the hand of his pupil : 
“Farewell, Oliver, I have said what I had to say 
already. I shall not forget the service you rendered 
to us to-day, nor the happiness of our too short 
acquaintance. Farewell!” 

Oliver felt unable to reply, and turned towards Jane, 
not knowing what to say to her, but she pointed to 
the door and went out with him into the corridor, 
turning on the way towards Sir John. “Hasten, Sir 
John, to get ready, while I provide some refreshment 
for your two servants!” 

When the tapestry had fallen over the door, Oliver 
took the hand of the young girl and looked appeal- 
ingly into her face, ‘‘ Dear Jane,” he said, “I hoped 
to have opportunity for a word with you—alone, ere 
we are parted for ever. 

“Wait for me,” she answered, ‘in the cloister.” 
She passed into the kitchen, and Oliver went out into 
the stable court. 

Not many minutes later, Sir John Cotton and his 
two servants with their precious burdens rode into 
the moonlit night on their way to Oxford. 


CHAPTER -X 


TELLS HOW THE YOUNG LOVERS PARTED IN THE 
MOONLIT CLOISTER 


THE north side of Madingley presents a lofty and 
imposing elevation. On that side the ground falls 
rapidly away, and the three stories of brickwork and 
mullioned windows are carried on massive piers of 
clunch, forming an open arcade or cloister, the build- 
ing flanked at either end by an octagonal turret. 

The rain had stopped some hours before, and 
though heavy clouds still drifted by, the moon now 
and again shone bright and clear, throwing its beams 
into the cloister, so that in parts it was brilliantly 
lighted, while in the shadow of the piers the darkness 
seemed by contrast complete. 

Oliver knew the trysting place well. As he left the 
stable court he rode into the village, and leaving his 
horse there with his servant, he made his way back 
by the side of the lake and through the pleasaunce, 
where so often he had walked with Jane. 

In the cloister he leaned against one of the piers and 
waited. 

It was a still summer night. In the west, faint rosy 
lights still lingered over the horizon, while above, 
between the clouds, the green depths were here and 
there lighted by the dim twinkle of a star, and near 


the moon the planet Mars shone supreme in purple 
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brightness. As Oliver listened, he heard only the last 
murmured cawings of the slumbering rooks, or the 
owl calling to its mate from the darkness of the glade, 
above which, against the sky line, towered here and 
there the lofty top of some great elm. 

At the west end of the cloister there was a deep re- 
cess, where a Tudor arch gave access to a thick oaken 
door studded with nails, which led to the house above. 
Oliver caught the sound of a key turning in the lock, 
and though he could see nothing, he heard the door 
grinding on its hinges, and, a moment later, the 
figure of Jane passed silently through the light of the 
first archway to the shadow of the pier. 

The young Puritan came forward to meet her, 
dropped on one knee at her feet and pressed her hand 
fervently to his lips. 

For some moments neither spoke, but then Jane 
murmured: “My poor Oliver! Has the time really 
come when you must leave us?” 

Oliver rose, still holding her hand. 

“Sweet Mistress, yes! I go and shall see you no 
more! Daily the news is expected that King Charles 
has raised his standard, and at that signal my father’s 
regiment and that of Lord St. John will march from 
Cambridge to Northampton. To-morrow—I become 
a soldier of the Parliament! To-morrow—lI shall be 
a rebel against the King! To-morrow—an evil fate 
tears us two irretrievably asunder! Dear Mistress— 
ere | go—while yet I may be near you and hold your 
little hand, let me tell you how, since that glad day 
when you first came to Madingley and we sang to- 
gether in the great hall by the burning logs, my life 
was changed. I lived only in the radiance of your 
smile. Oh, Jane !—sweet dearest Jane!—I yearn to 
stay near you, I dread to tear myself away. I feel that 
death itself would be more welcome, and pray that 
some friendly bullet may in the first battle rest my 
soul, which can only live in my love for you! Be- 
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loved, | know it is rnght that I should go; that it is 
shameful for me to linger behind, inactive, when all 
Englishmen worthy the name are doing their duty on 
one side or the other in this fatal controversy! And 
yet—and yet—Oh, Jane! dearest ! one word from you 
and I would forsake honour, throw duty to the 
winds = 

“Nay, Oliver! speak not so! remain worthy of your 
better self! Follow fearlessly the path of duty—do 
what your heart teils you is right!” 

For some moments neither spoke. 

“Forgive me, dearest! I am beside myself! I am 
torn this way and that! the thought of leaving you 
drives me mad. I know not what I say! Only, 
Jane! I know that I love you, that you are the light 
of my soul, that I shall see you no more! You will 
think kindly of me sometimes, beloved, and in your 
gentle sympathy you will breathe a prayer for the— 
rebel who loves you?” 

“Oliver, fear no harsh judgment from me! It 
seems but yesterday since, as a school girl, I came to 
this dear place, and stepped on to the stage of strife 
and anxieties! Responsibility and many calls of duty 
seem to have made a woman of me all at once; and I, 
too, have chosen my part. And yet—Oliver, though 
I shall stand for the King, I am not unconscious how 
much of right there is on the other side, and I know 
that there are true gentlemen—like you—who do not 
agree with us. I know that come what may, you will 
keep to the path of honour, and do only what you 
believe to be best for our country. It may be that we 
shall not meet again; but when you and I are lost in 
the dim vision of the past, our England, Oliver, will 
know peace again, and grow to a greatness and a unity 
that we dream not of! Go, then, dearest,’ she 
drew closer to him, “be sure that my heart will be 
loyal and true to you—and in your hours of trial 
and trouble, remember that here at Madingley there 
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is one that loves you dearly and will pray for you 
always.” 

She leaned her head against his breast, and he 
clasped her in his arms and covered her face with 
kisses. Then she whispered: “Go, now, Oliver! for 
I, too, have duties—by my grandfather’s bedside. 
Farewell—farewell ! ” 

She drew herself gently away, her eyes looking 
lovingly upon him through her tears. Once more he 
pressed her to his heart, passionately kissed the tears 
from her cheeks, and suddenly tearing himself away, 
he fled and was lost in the shadow of the great elms. 

She looked after him, with a feeling of desolation ; 
then slowly turning, she passed through the door. 
The key once more turned in the rusty lock, and all 
was still in the moonlit cloister. 


CHAPTER XI 


NOTWITHSTANDING A MEETING WITH MR. DESBOROUGH 
SIR JOHN COTTON RIDES SAFELY TO OXFORD. THE 
READER GATHERS BRIEF INFORMATION ABOUT LATER 
HAPPENINGS AT MADINGLEY 


MEANWHILE Sir John Cotton and his two servants 
were riding along the road to St. Neots, and, having 
passed Caxton cross roads, were nearing Eltisley, 
where dwelt Mr. Desborough, Colonel Cromwell’s 
brother-in-law. 

For several hours Desborough had been im- 
patiently watching and waiting near Lolworth, on the 
road to Huntingdon, together with a motley crew 
armed with pikes, hastily gathered in Cambridge in 
the hope of intercepting Sir John, who was expected 
to travel by that road. 

But after waiting till near eleven o’clock, Des- 
borough found his men one after another slipping off 
to supper and bed at Cambridge, and he himself was 
satisfied that Sir John had either remained at Cam- 
bridge or that he had been warned and had travelled 
by some other way. He contented himself therefore 
with sending a messenger to Huntingdon, in order 
that watch might be kept there, and he himself, with 
one servant, sullenly rode on by the cross road that led 
to Eltisley. 


He had reached the road to St. Neots, and was just 
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turning into the lane that led to his farm, when he 
heard the trotting of several horses approaching from 
Cambridge, and at once the suspicion dawned upon 
him that the long-sought prey was at last within reach. 

Although the moon was at the moment obscured, 
the night was sufficiently light to enable him to see 
some fifty yards along the road. Desborough ex- 
amined the priming of his pistol, then he and his 
servant stood their horses in the middle of the road 
facing the approaching riders. As Sir John came 
up, for it was he, he saw the two horsemen barring 
the road, and realised that, even if others were con- 
cealed, his only safety was boldly to trust to speed. 
Therefore he called to his men to follow, put spurs to 
his horse, and all three came on at a gallop. 

“Halt ! who goes there?” yelled Desborough, but 
as they dashed past on either side the answer came: 

“For St. George andthe. Kinet” The Puritan 
fired his pistol, but without effect. By the time he had 
recovered from his surprise the Cavaliers were far 
away, and Desborough considered it hopeless to fol- 
low. Disgusted at his failure he turned towards 
Eltisley and went to bed. 

Sir John safely reached the house of his cousin, 
Mr. Awdley of Woodhurst, changed horses there, and 
two days after arrived at Oxford with his treasure of 
4800 and the plate of St. John’s college. 

Colonel Cromwell was much disappointed at the 
failure to capture the gallant Cavalier, and consoled 
himself by denouncing Mr. Awdley in London, so that 
the good Samaritan was glad to purge his offence by 
the payment of a fine to the Parliament. 

As for Jane, she strove to hide and to forget her 
grief in devotion to Sir Edward, who became weaker 
day by day. He confided to his granddaughter the 
secret of the hidden chamber which had been con- 
trived in the minstrel room by William Lang, the in- ~ 
ventor, many years before; and he told her that, fore- 
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seeing troublous times, he had accumulated there for 
her use a considerable sum in gold and silver. 

To his old friend, the vicar, Sir Edward commended 
the care of the young girl, and his hope that some 
day, perhaps, Sir John Cotton— He was unable to 
develop his meaning, and did not refer to it again. 

Not many days after, the old knight’s mortal re- 
mains were laid to rest in the vault in Madingley 
church, by the side of those of his father, Sir Francis. 

As for Oliver, Master Hooke learned that he and 
Colonel Cromwell had left Cambridge for Northamp- 
ton soon after the last visit to Madingley. Wickstede 
also departed without again seeing poor Mary Kester, 
who realised too late that the constable’s attentions 
to her had had other objects than matrimony. Full 
of shame and sorrow, she fell at her mistress’s feet 
and begged a forgiveness which was readily given. 
For a long time Jane heard little of her lover, except 
that the regiment of Lord St. John had been engaged 
at the first battle at Edgehill, where its commander 
had been severely wounded, the raw recruits unused 
to war had failed to withstand the fierce onslaught of 
Prince Rupert and his Cavaliers, and many of the 
poor Cambridge men had been left dying or dead on 
the field. 

Of Oliver’s fate nothing could be learned, until, 
some weeks later, Jane was relieved to know that he 
had been seen at Cambridge with his father, during 
one of Colonel Cromwell’s hurried visits to that centre. 

The strength of the Parliament in the eastern 
counties saved Cambridgeshire from being a scene of 
actual fighting. It was far from Madingley that Mr. 
Hampden, mortally wounded, was seen to ride away 
alone, his head bent down, leaning his hands on his 
horse’s neck, to die soon after, despairing of the 
future. It was farther still, on the battlefield of New- 
bury, that fell the gallant Lord Falkland, still loved 
by the patriots although he fought for the King, and 
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to whom death gave the peace which he had striven 
in vain to bring to his country. 

Pym, too, had died in London, in the midst of his 
restless industry; so that in the first months of the 
war, the Puritan party had lost its two foremost 
political leaders. But influence passed necessarily 
now to the hands of soldiers, or rather to those of 
select men, civilians hitherto, who developed the 
genius of war. 

As the power of the Presbyterians waned, that of 
the Independents grew, and as the star of Essex began 
to set, the fame of Cromwell and of Fairfax rose. 

The member for Cambridge, the farmer of St. Ives 
and of Ely, proved to be a keen soldier. His sound 
judgment, resource, persistence, quick decision, and 
military skill, soon made him a Lieutenant-General, 
and one of the most prominent men on the side 
of the Parhament. The wise selection of his 
troopers from among those men whose souls were 
stirred by religious feeling, the stern discipline he 
maintained, the devotion to himself with which he 
was able to inspire these fanatic warriors, justified the 
nickname of “Ironsides” by which they came to be 
known. 

The rumours of those events, and the news that the 
Scots had made common cause with the Parliament, 
vaguely reached the little village of Madingley, which 
lay beyond the range of strife. While the stormy 
billows rolled outside, only the murmur of their unrest 
and the spray of their turbulence reached that placid 
and sheltered pool. In the peaceful life there, Jane 
Hynde sought distraction in the cares of her estate and 
in the pursuit of her studies. 

To her, Oliver the rebel was as one dead, and she 
mourned with a silent sorrow, as one who had no hope 
of seeing her lover again. 


CHAPTER. XII 


WHEREIN THE PARISH PRIEST OF NUN MONKTON SENDS 
TIDINGS OF OLIVER. A COMMON SORROW DRAWS 
TOGETHER AWHILE THE LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND 
THE LAST OF THE HYNDES 


AT the end of July, 1644, nearly two years after 
Jane’s last meeting with Oliver, a traveller, pale and 
weary, with his arm bound up in a sling, passed 
through Madingley village, and left a letter at the 
Hall. 

“To Mistress Jane Hynde at Madingley, in the 
County of Cambridge, these by a wounded soldier re- 
turning to Ely.” 


“July 3, 1644. 

“T, William Dugdale, the poor parish priest of Nun 
Monkton (a village seven miles from York), although 
to you unknown, dear lady, write these lines by the 
desire of one who held you very dear. 

“Since my Lord of Newcastle withdrew into York 
and the forces of the Parliament advanced to invest 
the city, this little village has been disturbed by many 
anxieties. For several days Sir Thomas Fairfax had 
a post here, watching against attack from the west; 
and when the news did come that Prince Rupert was 
marching across the Lancashire hills to the relief 
of York, the Parliamentary Army withdrew from the 
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siege, thinking to meet him on the ridge of Marston 
Moor. Qur village then was deserted. 

‘Next morning early, it was the first day of July, 
the sun shone brightly and the larks sang high over- 
head, as I went for Matins to the little chapel which 
in times past served the Priory of the Nuns, and 
which still stands firm on its ancient walls in the 
meadow, where the Nidd pours its waters into the 
muddy Ouse. As I passed, I noticed a young officer, 
clad in the dress of those Roundheads who were wont 
to give us scant courtesy; but, to my surprise, he 
raised his hat and afterwards, in the chapel, knelt 
reverently near the Altar. 

‘““We were alone, and when I gave the blessing of 
the Lord, it seemed as if it rested in a quite special 
way on this youth, whom I thought not to meet again, 
but to whom I felt drawn by a strange sympathy. 

“T learned after, that he had ridden away with some 
dozen troopers in the direction of Boroughbridge, 
and I supposed it might be for the purpose of watch- 
ing any move that the Prince Rupert might make to 
reach York by the bridge there over the Ouse. 

‘““At noon my good wife and I had just given thanks 
after our midday meal, when my old servant rushed 
into the room to tell us that a bloody fight had just 
taken place in the village street near by, and that many 
lay wounded and dying there. 

“Quickly I ran thither. The victors had just left; 
I could see them in the distance wrapped in the dust 
of the road, but there in front of the houses lay miser- 
ably four Roundhead troopers, apparently dead. 

“On going to them, however, I found one, evidently 
an officer, who moaned and showed signs of life, and 
on lifting his head I recognised the youth who, in the 
morning, had been with me in the chapel. 

“The villagers told me that this young officer, re- 
turning from Boroughbridge with his small force, was 
riding through this place, when he found himself 
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suddenly confronted by a similar body of Cavaliers. 
At once he gave the order to charge, and himself in 
front rode down upon them. It was just at the bend 
of the road, where the cottages prevented him from 
seeing a whole squadron of Royalist horse, of which 
the few he had seen were but the outriders. In the 
brief and unequal conflict that followed, four of the 
Roundheads fell, and the others, many of them 
wounded, were led away as prisoners. 

“We tenderly carried the youth to the parsonage 
and laid him on my bed. You must know that, some 
years before, we had lost our own son, and therefore 
our hearts went out to this poor boy, as my wife and I 
dressed his wounds and gently washed the blood from 
off his face. His features were not marred, though 
he had a cruel sword cut at the side of his head, and 
other pitiful wounds in his body. From time to time 
he muttered incoherently, and then relapsed into 
silence, breathing heavily. 

“Towards even he opened his eyes and seemed to 
recognise me, for he smiled and softly said a word 
of thanks. Later, as I leaned over him, he asked me 
if I would write to one Mistress Jane Hynde, of 
Madingley, near to Cambridge, and tell her that he 
had loved her to the end, and was glad that the Lord 
had willed to take him. As I noted down the name on 
a paper, he seemed grateful and happy. Little by 
little I gathered that his name was Cornet Cromwell, 
and that he was the son of the Lieutenant-General of 
that name. He earnestly besought me that he might 
see his father before he died. 

“Darkness had by this time set in. I left him in 
the care of my wife, while I borrowed a farm horse, 
and, crossing the ford, passed over the Nidd and so 
made my way to the ridge, where the Army of the 
Parliament was encamped. 

“Much trouble I had to reach the General, for |] 
was detained in the lines of the Scots, and when at 
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last I reached the farm house where the General was 
said to be, my cassock proved a bad introduction to 
those sectaries, and for nearly an hour I was kept out- 
side among the troopers who lay sleeping in the rye- 
grass, or singing Psalms ere they slept. 

“At last I was allowed into the house, but then told 
that the General was in conference with the Lords 
Leven and Manchester, and with Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
and that he might not be disturbed. I begged a piece 
of paper and wrote thereon: ‘One William Dugdale 
craves short speech with General Cromwell concerning 
Cornet Oliver who lies grievously wounded and dying 
at Nun Monkton near by.’ 

“Having persuaded one of the attendant officers to 
read this message, I rejoiced greatly to see him take 
it within, where the council was being held, and then, 
almost at once, General Cromwell came out to me. 

“T had not seen him before. He seemed much 
moved, and, looking at his rugged face, I saw his 
mouth nervously twitching. He inquired anxiously, 
‘The boy is not dead?’ 

““No, General. He was living when I left, but the 
moments are precious; delay not to come! ’ 

“He took my hand, pressed it gratefully, and, turn- 
ing to an orderly, he said, ‘ My horse, at once!’ He 
then turned to the inner room, whence presently he 
came out again with others, whom I took to be the 
great officers that had been named to me. One of 
them, [ think it was Sir Thomas Fairfax, for I had 
seen him at some distance a few days before, said to 
an officer who was in attendance: ‘The Foot will 
march off at dawn to Tadcaster, the Horse will remain 
on the ridge to cover the retreat.’ 

“In a few moments General Cromwell and_ his 
orderly were riding with me through the lines, where 
here and there fires were burning, around which 
soldiers were gathered. When we came away into the 
road that led to Nun Monkton, the General was im- 
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patient of the slow pace of my nag and, after getting 
from me some information, he galloped off into the 
darkness, followed by the trooper. Fortunately the 
night was not very dark, so that they found the ford, 
and when I myself arrived I was glad to see the 
soldier and the two horses waiting outside my 
house. 

“My wife told me that the poor youth was still 
alive, and that the General was now with him. | 
therefore waited in the passage near the room. 

“Half an hour passed, during which I heard sounds 
as if one was earnestly praying. Then, after all had 
been still awhile, the door was softly opened, and by 
the dim light of the lamp I saw the General come out 
on tiptoe. He took my hand. Tears were rolling 
down his cheeks. He offered me some pieces of gold, 
which I would not take. ‘The Lord reward thee, 
then, thou good Samaritan,’ he said, ‘and I pray 
thee lay my Boy Oliver—in the churchyard ‘ 
Here his voice was broken by a sob, and pressing my 
hand again, he hurried away and I saw him no more. 

“When I went into the room I saw that the sufferer 
was at rest. His father had closed his eyes and 
crossed his hands upon his breast. 

“Within the sacred precincts we laid him in the 
earth, wrapped as he was in his soldier’s garb. He 
rests in the shadow of the yew tree, close by the little 
chapel. 

“At my wife’s gentle suggestion, I ventured to cut 
off, and now send you, a lock of his hair. 

“Dear lady! Weary and heavy laden, you will lay 
your sorrow at the feet of the great Consoler. May 
He rest your soul in the comfort of His grace! Fare 


you well!” 


Not many days after, another letter was brought to 
Madingley by a passing trooper. It was from 


Lieutenant-General Cromwell. 
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“Leaguer, before York. July 5, 1644. 

“To Mistress Jane Hynde of Madingley. 

“We sorrow together and together will praise the 
Lord for chastisement and trial. God hath taken 
away my boy Oliver, who was not unknown to you, 
for indeed he died lovingly breathing your name! He 
has gone to the happiness we all long for, never to 
know sin or sorrow more. 

“He was a gallant young man, exceedingly 
gracious. Truly he was greatly beloved in the Army 
by all that knew him, and yet few did know him, for 
he was a precious youth, fit rather for God. 

“Let us ask Him to give us His comfort, and bless 
the Lord that he is now a saint in Heaven! And I 
pray you, Mistress Jane, drink up your sorrow, and 
in the strength of Christ we will bear our griefs. As 
for me, I am sad and wearied. It went to my heart 
like a dagger, indeed it did! 

“Yet hath it pleased God since to comfort me in 
victory, for at Marston He made them as stubble to 
our swords; which, however, it is not fitting more 
particularly to relate to you. 

“T have thought that, in these troublous times it 
may be useful to send you a paper, which you will 
be wise carefully to preserve; so that on occasion all 
men may know that, for his sake, I am 

“Your faithful friend, 
“OLIVER CROMWELL.” 


The enclosure was as follows: 


“To all whom it may concern! Be it known that 
Mistress Jane Hynde and her house of Madingley are 
under my protection, and whosoever would do her 
injury will have to account therefor to 

“OLIVER CROMWELL.” 


Jane mourned uncomplainingly, while the weeks 
and months passed, uneventful, at Madingley. Many 
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were the hours she spent in Master Hooke’s her- 
mitage, up the steps of the south turret, in reading 
the great classics or in studying the wonders of nature 
in the gentle companionship of her white-haired 
teacher. 

Often, on fine nights, they would go from his 
study, up the few steps that led to the roof of the 
Hail, whence they looked over a wide landscape and a 
great expanse of sky. The vicar had a simple tele- 
scope; it was made up of two paper tubes sliding one 
within the other, and fitted with lenses which William 
Lang had ground under Master Hooke’s direction 
over twenty years before, when Galileo had shown 
how far-away things could be brought near, and how 
man could draw closer to the moon and to the stars. 

The old man and the young girl forgot awhile the 
sorrows of their hearts and the distresses of their 
country, as in the solemn silence of the night they 
looked on the glory of the boundless creation and the 
majestic movement of the spheres in their unerring 
courses. The greatness of His works helped them to 
realise the presence of the Eternal. Jane forgot the 
longings of her heart; she abandoned herself, like 
the stars, to the guidance of God, and learned that, 
to will what God wills, is the way of peace. 


Vil 


SIR JOHN COTTON 
A.D. 1645-1647 
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WHICH TELLS HOW THE PEACEFUL DAYS AT MADINGLEY 
WERE BROKEN BY THE ECHOES OF CIVIL STRIFE, AND 
BY THE ADVENT OF STRANGE AND UNEXPECTED 
VISITORS 


BETWEEN the events last related and those about to 
be described, there is a space of a year, which was 
uneventful, so far as Madingley was concerned, except 
that a “Purifying Visitation” of the churches and 
chapels of Cambridge and its neighbourhood was 
carried out by a fanatic named Dowsing. This man 
destroyed the stained glass window of the little church 
in the park, struck down the carved angels from its 
oaken roof, removed the altar and its ornaments, 
defaced the monuments, and desecrated the church 
that was so dear to Master Hooke and to the lady of 
Madingley. 

The vicar himself was forbidden to enter the build- 
ing, and his place was taken by edifying preachers of 
the Word from Cambridge, who held forth there from 
time to time on Sundays. At the Hall, Jane had fitted 
up a private oratory in the north wing, where daily 
she attended Matins with her household, and the 
vicar, who refrained from any active resistance to the 
persecution from fear of bringing trouble upon his 


ward, nevertheless failed not to minister privately to 
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his flock in the village, who joined with him in prayer 
that the evil days might soon pass. 

For the same reason and also because there had 
been cases of plague at Cambridge, Master Hooke 
avoided as far as possible seeing his friends at the 
University, who were indeed in doleful plight. Sol- 
diers were frequently billeted on the colleges, and ate 
the commons provided for the students; the college 
chapels had been defaced; King’s College chapel 
was used as a training place for the military; there 
were weekly burnings of superstitious books and prints 
in the market place, and the college Masters were 
liable to be denounced to Parliament if their sermons 
or lectures displeased the Independents who were now 
in power. 

The great victory which Cromwell and Fairfax had 
won over Prince Rupert and Newcastle at Marston 
Moor, had ruined the Royalist cause in the north, but 
this reverse had been balanced by the disasters that 
overtook the Earl of Essex, who with the southern 
army of the Parliament had allowed himself to be 
driven into Cornwall, and there hemmed in so hope- 
lessly that he was glad himself to escape by sea, while 
his army was compelled to surrender with the loss of 
all its artillery and munitions. 

At this time, Sir John Cotton was with the King 
in the western counties, and he wrote full of hope that 
some settlement might now be reached; and yet the 
winter of 1644 passed, the indecisive warfare dragged 
on, and the weary country longed for peace. 

Meanwhile serious differences had arisen between 
Presbyterians and Independents, between the Army 
and the Parliament, between the Earl of Manchester 
and Lieutenant-General Cromwell, who complained 
bitterly of the lack of energy which characterised the 
Parliamentary commander. 

The Self-denying Ordinance was intended to take 
the Army commands out of the hands of members 
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of both Houses of Parliament. Early in 1645 Sir 
Thomas Fairfax was appointed to the chief command, 
and in accordance with the Ordinance, General Crom- 
well proposed to retire from his military position, well 
knowing, however, that he could not be spared; in- 
deed, Sir Thomas Fairfax desired Parliament, for the 
present at least, to extend the commission of his able 

subordinate, who had succeeded in making himself 
indispensable and knew it. 

No sooner had Cromwell rejoined his troops, who 
refused to be led by any other, than Fairfax directed 
him to cut the communications between the King 
at Oxford and Rupert at Worcester. So effectively 
was this work accomplished that Charles, aban- 
doning Oxford, moved to the north, where the Prince 
was able to join him, and Fairfax was free to lay siege 
to Oxford, at that time the seat of the Court and the 
centre of Royalist activities. 

Cambridgeshire was now suddenly excited by a 
rumour that King Charles proposed to relieve Oxford 
by a rapid march into the eastern counties, which were 
the headquarters of Parliamentary influence ; and 
Master Hooke, returning from one of his rare visits 
to Cambridge, reported that General Cromwell had 
arrived there, that the castle was being strengthened 
to resist attack, and that troops were being drawn in 
from Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. 

But instead of making for the eastern counties the 
King had unexpectedly appeared before Leicester and 
taken that place by assault, whereupon Cromwell had 
again left to join Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

Relieved from the anxiety of having the fighting 
brought to their own doors, the vicar “and his ward 
were, however, soon disturbed by ominous rumours of 
some serious reverse sustained by the King in the 
midlands, and they anxiously waited for reliable news. 
At last a letter reached them from Sir John Cotton, 
which caused them much distress : 
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“WORCESTER, June 17, 1645. 


‘““Alas! dear Mistress Jane, that I should have to 
send you such tidings! We are undone, and I fear 
the royal cause 1s “utterly ruined! Believing that 
Cromwell and Fairfax were before Oxford, the King 
was advancing to raise the siege, when we heard that 
they had left their quarters, and that the Roundheads 
were marching to meet us. 

“Early on the morning of the 15th we took a good 
position on rising ground on the plain of Naseby. 
The Prince Rupert was sent to feel for the enemy, 
and coming suddenly upon their advanced cavalry, he, 
with his usual rashness, engaged them, and, meeting 
with some success, he sent back an urgent message 
that the King should move forward to his support 
as the rascals were giving way. So it was that we left 
our carefully selected position, and, before we could 
remedy the disorder of our advance, we found our- 
selves faced by the whole Parliamentary army, who at 
once furiously attacked us. 

“It was then ten o’clock in the morning, and for 
several hours the murderous struggle raged. We all 
felt that this was the critical battle of the war, and our 
men, though at first taken at disadvantage, fought 
with desperate courage; but then, so did the Round- 
heads, and little by little our regiments were driven 
back, leaving the field covered with their dead and 
dy ing. 

“Tust at this moment, while Rupert was charging 
on the right, the Roundhead cavalry, led by that devil 
Cromwell—I caught sight of him for ‘a moment 
galloping and waving his sword in front of his 
squadrons—fell upon our disordered foot, and threw 
them into frightful confusion. The King was almost 
swept away by the rush of the fugitives, while cannon 
balls ploughed their way through the flying crowd. 

“King Charles, realising the extreme peril, drew his 
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sword, and calling upon us, his squadron of Guards, 
his last reserve, to follow him, he would in his despair 
have thrown himself against the victorious troopers, 
but Lord Carnwarth seized his rein, and dragging 
back his horse, cried, ‘It is madness, Sire! Your 
death would end all!’ 

“God forgive me, dear Mistress, that I should say 
so, but it had been better for him and for us that we 
should have died there bravely fighting! In a few 
moments the infantry, the Guards, the remnant of 
Rupert’s splendid squadrons, and all that was left of 
our poor army, were flying in wild disorder from the 
field! Our artillery, the King’s personal baggage, a 
hundred banners, his own standard, were left in the 
hands of the Roundheads ! 

“ A few hundred of us gathered round King Charles 
as he rode away with despair in his heart, till we came 
to Worcester. To-morrow we go on, hoping to reach 
the castle of Raglan in Monmouth, 

“The only hope is now from Scotland, where Mont- 
rose is carrying all before him against the Covenanters, 
and our only chance is to go north to meet him. 

“Through all these dangers I am still unwounded, 
but who knows if I shall ever see you or Madingley 
again ¢ 

“Yours in misfortune, 
“JOHN COTTON.” 


After this letter only faint echoes of the now distant 
strife reached our friends, but there came to them one 
day one Thomas Bradley from Landwade, a relative 
of Sir John Cotton, who managed the estates of the 
baronet before his rents had been sequestrated. 

He was a tall, hearty-looking man of forty, learned 
in all farming matters, but withal of gentle and 
cultured manners, who since he had been turned out 
of his house, had lived in a cottage at Landwade, 
hoping for better times, and keeping an eye on his 
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relative’s interests; for an old injury to his right arm 
prevented him from usefully going to the war. 

It appeared that Mistress Cotton in London was a 
regular correspondent of his, and from her he had 
learned that Lady Cotton was very ill, that the Parlia- 
ment had stopped the payment of one-fifth of the 
Landwade rents, which hitherto they had allowed to 
her, and that Mistress Cotton would fain know if these 
new anxieties could be brought to the knowledge of 
Sir John. The good man, in his ride to the west, 
had called at Madingley on the chance of getting 
some news of him. 

His visit and the news he brought interested Jane 
Hynde and set her thinking. Since her grandfather’s 
death she had received the revenues of the large estate | 
he had left to her, and having little opportunity of 
expenditure in these troublous times, except indeed 
her share of the compulsory levies that were made on 
the county for the support of the Parliamentary cause 
to which she was opposed, the young heiress was now 
happy to see a direction in which she might use her 
wealth to help her own friends in distress. 

Unfortunately no useful information could be given 
to Master Bradley, for it was some months since any 
letter had been received from Sir John, who was then 
with the King at Oxford, and about to go north with 
him to Newark. It was difficult to guess where he 
might now be, but his friend was advised by the vicar 
to ride into Leicestershire, where doubtless he would 
gather something about the King’s movements; and 
where His Majesty was, Sir John would not be far 
away. 

Master Bradley was asked to stay the night, and by 
a strange coincidence, at the very time when his rela- 
tive was at Madingley making inquiry about Sir John 
Cotton, there came news of him from a quite unex- 
pected quarter. 

They were all about to retire for the night when 
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there was a knocking at the front gate, and Master 
Hooke hastened to see who might be so late a visitor. 
As a precaution, he first lifted the shutter that covered 
a small grill in the door, by which visitors could be 
seen before being introduced to the house. Two horses 
stood without, and one of the riders who had dis- 
mounted, informed the vicar that he was Dr. Ash- 
burton, a personal friend of Sir John Cotton, from 
whom he had brought a letter, which he passed 
through to Master Hooke, who carried it into the hall, 
and by the light of the lamp read this message :— 


“My good friend Dr. Ashburton, and his valet, are 
on their way north with private despatches from His 
Majesty. They are devoted servants of the Crown, 
and to be trusted as the King himself. I know that 
Mistress Jane Hynde will give hospitality to my 
friends for the night, and ask no questions. 

“JOHN COTTON.” 


After reading the letter, Jane and the vicar hastened 
to welcome the visitors; and, no servant being about at 
that hour, Master Bradley offered to take the horses 
round to the stable. Refreshment was brought for the 
weary travellers, who said they had ridden far, and 
must start again in the early morning. 

Dr. Ashburton introduced his servant: ‘‘ Hudson, 
my valet,” he said, “is rather a friend than a servant, 
and, sweet Mistress, it would be very pleasing to me 
if you would allow him to eat here with me and after- 
wards to share my room.” 

This request was readily granted, for the valet was 
an interesting personality. He was clean-shaven save 
for his moustache, and though he behaved with the 
silence and discretion of a servant, there was about 
him a dignity of manner and a refined melancholy of 
expression that attracted Jane Hynde, and made her 
suspect that perhaps Dr. Ashburton’s companion was 
some member of the Court whose identity it was 
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desired not to reveal. This impression was strength- 
ened when, as they rose to retire, Master Hudson 
bowed gravely to the mistress of the house, and said: 

“We are grateful for the kindness and ready hospi- 
tality which has been shown to the King’s faithful 
servants. His Majesty will not fail to be aware of it, 
and, being aware, to remember!” 

The Doctor explained that he desired to go to rest, 
and would require no further attention beyond what 
his valet would be able to give. 

In reply to Bradley’s earnest inquiry about Sir John 
Cotton, and after hearing his object in making it, Dr. 
Ashburton advised that a letter should be written, 
which he would undertake to deliver to the baronet, 
whom he expected to meet again before many days. 
Bradley’s request that he might be allowed to ride 
with them was, however, firmly refused, as they were 
engaged on a secret mission. 

Having written his letter and taken it to the Doctor’s 
room, Bradley remarked to Master Hooke how he had 
often found that difficulties which at first seemed 
insuperable melted away when one tried seriously to 
deal with them. 

“Who could have foreseen that coming here in this 
casual way to make inquiry about the baronet I should 
accidentally meet with a friend able to convey my 
message ?” 

In the morning, when Mistress Hynde came down, 
Bradley, who had been up very early, as was his wont, 
informed her that her guests had already ridden away, 
after taking such refreshment as they could obtain in 
the kitchen, and had desired him to express their warm 
thanks for her hospitable reception. 

Fully satisfied with his own visit, Bradley also rode 
away on his way back to Landwade, and in passing 
through Cambridge he entrusted to the common carrier 
a letter for Mistress Cotton, in which he gave an 
account of his visit at Madingley and of the fortunate 
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circumstance which had enabled him to communicate 
to the baronet the news of the illness of his mother. 

As for Jane, she resolved that inasmuch as Sir John 
would probably be unable to leave the King in the 
circumstances of the moment, and might not have 
available the financial aid that was necessary for the 
needs of his mother and sister, she herself would now 
at once take the matter in hand. 

Accordingly she confided to Master Hooke her 
desire to travel to London for the purpose of seeing 
Lady Cotton, and it occurred to him that as she could 
not go alone, he too might be able to do something 
useful to obtain the release from prison of his friends 
Dr. Beale of St. John’s and the two other Masters who 
had been sent to the Tower because of their contri- 
buting the plate of their colleges for the use of the 
King. 

So it came to pass that with these excellent inten- 
tions they prepared for their journey; and Jane, who, 
though scarcely conscious of it, was weary of the dull 
life in the country, rejoiced in the prospect of again 
going to London and seeing something of the excite- 
ment of the town. 

Williams, Sir Edward’s old servant, who had 
escorted her on her first journey, had now retired from 
active work, but when he heard of the project, he felt 
that he was the servant best fitted to accompany her, 
having experience of the world, and more sense than 
all the louts put together who now served in the stables 
of the Hall. 

It was in May, 1646, that all three rode to London 
by easy stages, and put up at the “Black Swan” on 
Holborn Hill. On the morning after their arrival, 
Williams was sent with a letter to the house in Covent 
Garden to ask if it would be agreeable to Lady Cotton 
for Mistress Jane Hynde, of Madingley, to call that 
day to pay her respects. 

Cc 
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Within an hour he brought back the following 
message :—- 


“T grieve to tell you that my mother, who had been 
very ill for some weeks, died a fortnight ago! | pray 
you come! 

“ANNE Corton,” 


CHAPTER 11 


OF JANE HYNDE'S VISIT TO LONDON, AND HER MEETING 
WITH SIR JOHN COTTON AT THE HOUSE IN COVENT 
GARDEN 


WILLIAMS escorted his mistress along Fleet Street 
and the Strand, where things looked very different 
from what she remembered when last she passed the 
great mansions by the river, most of which were now 
deserted. 

When they reached the house in Covent Garden 
there was no liveried servant to open the door, but 
only a little maid, and before she could announce the 
visitor, Mistress Cotton came at once to meet her. 
They had seen each other only once before, but both 
had had few friends of late, and they were drawn 
together by a sympathy which they did not pause 
to account for, as they now embraced like old acquaint- 
ances. 

Putting her arm round Jane, Anne Cotton led her 
to the room where Lady Cotton had been wont to sit, 
and where the good lady had received Jane on the 
day when they had stood together to see Queen 
Henrietta Maria pass through the Banqueting Hall 
at Whitehall. 

Mistress Cotton was a tall woman in the later 
thirties. She was dressed in simple black; her genial 
yet dignified manner, the unexpected warmth of her 
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reception and the kind expression of her somewhat 
plain features, at once drew forth the affection of her 
visitor. 

“T am indeed glad to see you, Jane,” she said, “I 
may address you so, may | not? And I hope you will 
call me ‘ Anne.’ My mother often talked to me about 
you and about Madingley, and I know that the Cottons 
and the Hyndes have been friends for many genera- 
tions.” 

“Then we will be good friends too, dear Anne,” 
answered the girl, “for I have no mother or sisters, 
and am very lonely since my grandfather died, except 
for my kind friend Master Hooke, whom I hope you 
will soon know. Your mother was very good to me, 
and I grieve that I may not see her again.” 

‘“Alas!” said Mistress Cotton, “her last days were 
clouded with sorrow and suffering. She was weary of 
life, and cared not to linger in these evil days! She 
had loved the gay life of London, and for her all the 
pleasure of living was gone, since the King has been 
a wanderer and there is no Court at Whitehall; my 
brother, too, was far away, and gloom rested upon us 
all. She and I have been wrapped in love for each 
other for so long that her loss is a terrible grief to 
me! In my desolation I am grateful to find a new 
friend.” 

“You will come to stay with me at Madingley?” 
inquired the young girl, “It will be a great kindness 
if you will, for, except for the good vicar, I am alone 
in the great house of the Hyndes, and I should rejoice 
indeed if I could in any way be also helpful to you. 
Master Bradley came to see us, and told us that the 
Parliament had of late robbed Lady Cotton of her 
share of the rents of Landwade.” 

“Yes, but my mother was a wise and prudent 
woman; we lived very frugally, and she entrusted her 
thrift to a merchant of her acquaintance with whom 
it was put out at interest, so that at her death she has 
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not left us without means, and the jewels of her young 
days can be exchanged for a considerable sum, which 
I hope may serve my brother and me till the King 
again comes to his own and Jack gets back his estate. 
Unlike my mother, I never liked London; I should 
love the quiet life of the country, and shall be glad if 
my brother gives up this house—as, indeed, I fear he 
must! But, Jane,” she added, rising, ‘“‘I have a secret to 
tell you.” Drawing near to her visitor, she said, “My 
brother is in London!” 

Jane smiled in pleased surprise, asking: ‘How is 
this ? for I thought he was with the King.” 

“The King,” said Mistress Cotton, “is a prisoner . 
with the Scots, his household has been dispersed, and 
my brother is driven from his service ! ” 

“Then shall I see him?” 

“Yes, but his presence in town must not be known, 
for any friend of His Majesty is suspect here. That 
he and I trust you as one of us, you will now see.” 

She went to a door which communicated with the 
adjoining room and opened it. A moment later Sir 
John Cotton entered. He was plainly dressed, had 
shaved off the pointed beard which he had hitherto 
worn after the fashion of King Charles, and his hand- 
some face bore traces of the anxieties of recent times. 
He came forward, however, with a smile which showed 
how happy he was to see his visitor, whose hand he 
taised to his lips. 

““So, Mistress Jane, we meet again, with a gladness 
all the greater that it was unexpected. Now tell me, 
what brings you to London, and in what way can I 
be of service to you?” 

The young girl did not wish to say that she had 
come mainly to try to be helpful to his mother and 
sister, and after hesitating a moment she replied: 
“Master Hooke wanted to try if he could do anything 
to obtain the release of some of his friends from the 
University who are imprisoned by order of the Parlia- 
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ment. He is an old man, and I did not like him to 
come alone; and then, you know, a young girl is not 
sorry to have occasion to travel and see something 
of more exciting life—but I pray you, Sir John, tell 
me of the King, for I have just learned that he is a 
prisoner!” 

Sir John sat down between her and his sister. “I 
will tell you the sad tale,” he said. “The Prince 
Rupert, while he wrote to the King to urge him to 
make the best terms he could with the Parliament, 
assured him that he could hold Bristol against all 
comers for four months, and we all thought the King 
was now Sincere in his desire to come to some honour- 
able arrangement which would bring peace. But he 
was misleading in all! Enjoying the splendid hospi- 
tality of Lord Worcester at Raglan Castle, and sur- 
rounded there by the semblance of a Court, he still 
believed in the life of his cause, and, unknown to us, 
was again intriguing through the Lord Glamorgan 
with the Irish Catholics, who were to land a force at 
Chester which was to enable him to march north to 
meet Montrose, and so _ re-conquer his kingdom. 
Whilst he was thus cherishing this dream, the last 
blows of evil fortune came down upon him! 

“Almost on the same day he heard the news that 
Prince Rupert had surrendered Bristol, and that 
Montrose, who hitherto had been so successful in 
Scotland, had met with irretrievable disaster at Philip- 
haugh. Then, indeed, Charles offered to return to 
Whitehall; but it was too late! The Parliament did 
not trust his promises, dreaded his appearance in 
London, and preferred to complete the destruction of 
his remaining forces. But the negotiations went on, 
and weary months passed, and we wandered from 
Oxford to Newark, and from Newark to the north, 
and back again. Meanwhile Bridgewater, Bath, 
Devizes, Winchester, Basing-Houseg Monmouth, one 
after another fell into the hands of Fairfax or Crom- 
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well. At last, coming once more to Oxford, Charles 
would try one last venture, and rode out with 1,500 
horse to meet Lord Astley, who was marching from 
Worcester with 3,000 men to join him; but on the way 
Astley was set upon by the Roundheads, most of his 
men were killed or captured, and the rest dispersed. 
We fell back on Oxford, and heard that Fairfax was 
hastening to surround us. The position was desper- 
ate. At midnight on the 27th of April, little more 
than a fortnight ago, the King, disguised as a servant, 
rode out of Oxford by the London road with his valet 
Ashburnham and Dr. Hudson, who knew the roads.” 

At the mention of these names Jane recalled the visit 
to Madingley of Dr. Ashburton and his pretended 
servant, Hudson; but she refrained from interrupting 
the baronet, who had not noticed her startled move- 
ment. 

Sir John proceeded: “For better disguise he carried 
the baggage on his own saddle. By his orders, at the 
same midnight, three men rode out by the north 
gate, and I with two others issued by the Bristol road. 
We hoped thus to make the direction of his flight 
uncertain. By devious roads and hard riding through 
the night, I rejoined him as he reached Harrow. He 
had not been recognised. 

“We looked out towards Hampstead hill; within 
an hour of Whitehall! Earnestly we besought him 
to ride on, and I firmly believe, Jane, that if he had 
done so, all would have been well. His presence at 
Whitehall would have thrown the Parliament men into 
confusion, and London, sick of strife, would have 
welcomed him back ! 

“Alas! Charles has plenty of courage. He con- 
ceives bold designs, but at the critical moment he is 
irresolute. So it was that, after all, he turned away 
north, preferring to give himself up to the Scots, who 
would secure better terms for him, as he thought.” 

Sir John paused, and the distress he felt seemed to 
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disincline him from continuing his tale; but he 
proceeded : 

“Even now he would not steadily pursue this new 
course. For days he wandered undecided, stopping a 
night at this castle and at that mansion, changing his 
disguise every morning.” 

Here Sir John smilingly asked if some friends of 
his, to whom he had given a letter of introduction, 
had not called at Madingley. 

“Indeed they did; one Dr. Ashburton—at least, so 
he called himself—and with him one who—so he said 
—was his valet, but I remember that he told us 
Hudson was rather his friend than his servant. Surely, 
Sir John oe 

“T will tell you, dear Mistress! There was a certain 
Dr. Hudson, but he had been sent by the King to 
meet Montreuil, the French Minister, who had 
promised his good offices in connection with His 
Majesty’s reception by the Scots. Charles, as I told 
you, was disguised as a servant, while Ashburnham, 
his own valet, was for that occasion the Dr. Ashbur- 
ton that you know. We three, the King, Ashburn- 
ham, and I, after riding away from Harrow, had stayed 
a night at a loyal house near Hertford, and the next 
evening, finding ourselves not far from Madingley, 
and Cambridge itself being impossible, I gave the 
letter that you received; and, fearing to be questioned 
if I came myself, I spent the night at Johnson’s little 
inn near Childerley ; but first I escorted His Majesty 
to your hospitable door, knowing well that he would 
have with you safe and kindly reception, even if he 
were known only as one devoted to the royal cause. 
I hope, dear Mistress, that you have pleasant recollec- 
tion of Master Hudson’s visit?” said Sir John laugh- 
ing. 

Jane was so overwhelmed by the revelation that she 
had, without knowing it, entertained King Charles I. 
fora night at Madingley, that she was at first unable 
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to reply, and all the circumstances of the memorable 
visit passed rapidly through her mind. 

After a pause, she said: “I thought at the time that 
Master Hudson was not what he pretended to be; the 
distinction of his speech and manner contrasted SO 
with the simplicity of his servant’s dress. I guessed 
that he was playing a part, and I thought that he did 
not play it well. I suspected that Dr. Ashburton— 
the King’s valet as you now tell me—was shielding 
some nobleman of the royal party, but it did not occur 
to me that it could be His Majesty himself! You did 
wisely,.Sir John, to keep us in ignorance—it was better 
for the King and for us! I pray you tell me what 
occurred after.” 

“Ah! there is little more to tell! I joined them 
the next morning, and the King wandered irresolute 
for two days more. But an end must come at last, 
and one morning early we rode into the camp of the 
Scots ! 

‘““We were received by the Earl of Leven, who 
treated the King with all deference, riding with him 
to his quarters; where, however, under the excuse of 
paying him honour, the house was surrounded with a 
strong guard. The few of us who had been with him 
in these last wretched days were not allowed to follow— 
were, in fact, escorted beyond the lines, and told to 
go our ways! 1 

“Weary and sad I rode alone to London, thinking 
only how I might now be of comfort to my mother, 
but it was too late! I cannot remain here. I must lose 
myself in some quiet haven till | can see my way, and 
be ready to serve the King—God bless him !—should 
he want me again.” 

Jane rose and took his hand. “Mistress Cotton and 
you must come with me to Madingley,” she cried. “In 
the quiet life there you can rest, and for awhile be 
forgotten! Dear Anne, I pray you come, and bring 
him with you! It will be a great joy to me to have 
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you there, and to feel that at last I am able to do 
something helpful in this troublous time ! ” 

Mistress Cotton looked appealingly to her brother. 

Sir John’s heart was touched. “TI shall never forget 
how good you are to us! Yes, Anne will go. For 
myself, I must sleep over this proposal. God forbid 
that I should bring any trouble upon you, sweet 
Mistress ! ” 


GHAPTER Ill 


JANE RECEIVES VISITORS AT MADINGLEY, AND SIR JOHN 
COTTON BRINGS NEWS OF THE DIFFERENCES BE- 
TWEEN THE PARLIAMENT AND THE ARMY 


As the business which Master Hooke had under- 
taken was likely to detain him for several days in 
London, Mistress Cotton had insisted that her young 
friend should meanwhile stay with her in Covent 
Garden; and it was ultimately settled that Anne 
should go to Madingley as soon as arrangements 
could be made for closing the house in town, and that 
her brother should escort her thither. 

Jane Hynde was therefore well satisfied with her 
visit to London, and Master Hooke himself, as they 
journeyed home, felt cheered by the prospect of having 
rendered some service to his friends. 

He had found Mr. Milton, his old pupil, and re- 
ceived from him much kind assistance, though he 
sorrowed to see how far the poet had drifted from his 
old moorings, and become involved in controversial 
writings against the Church. Mr. Milton’s acquaint- 
ance and influence with some of the leaders of the 
Puritan party had secured for Master Hooke inter- 
views with Lord Holland and the Earl of Manchester, 
from whom he had obtained promise that they would 
make inquiry of the clerk of the House as to the 
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and in any case would try to get them removed from 
the Tower to some less doleful sojourn until the 
pleasure of the House was further known. 

Our travellers therefore returned to Madingley, re- 
lieved by the knowledge that the civil war was now 
over, and full of pleasant anticipation of receiving 
their visitors. 

In due time these arrived, just as the corn was 
ripening and the summer glory filled the gardens. For 
the first time since the death of Oliver, Jane looked 
radiant with health and happiness, and there was 
feasting in the great hall. Master Bradley rode over 
from Landwade to welcome his friends, and said this 
was the next best thing to welcoming them back to 
their own ancestral home, as ere long he hoped to do. 

Jane Hynde liked Bradley, who was a bright, cheery 
personage, and she had already gathered that his 
presence was not unwelcome to Anne Cotton. It 
happened that some years ago, when the Cottons still 
spent some part of the year at their country place, the 
friendship of Tom Bradley with that young lady had 
reached a more intimate stage, which, however, had 
not met with the approval of Lady Cotton, who hoped 
to find a more distinguished suitor for her daughter. 
But Anne had remained faithful, and Tom was a 
patient, contented being, who was quite willing to bide 
his time. 

Now that the war was over, and, with the return of 
peace, came the prospect of increased social duties, it 
occurred to Mistress Jane that Sir John Cotton’s estate 
bailiff, who was now without occupation, might be of 
great service to her. Having consulted Sir John and 
received his warm recommendation, it was not long 
before Tom Bradley was settled at the Girton Farm 
and took over the management of her estates, to his 
own great happiness and the material advantage of the 
young owner. 

He was now therefore a frequent visitor at the Hall, 
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and the very sober love-making in which Anne Cotton 
and he indulged—for both were now no longer young 
—-did not prevent them from being pleasant company 
to Jane and to the vicar, who indeed enjoyed talking 
tothe bailiff; for although that practical person knew 
as little of philosophy as of Greek, he was nevertheless 
a shrewd observer, and could talk of plants and birds 
and many things that interested Master Hooke. 

As for Sir John, the active life of courts and camps 
to which he had been accustomed made him feel 
restless in the exceeding quiet of country life, and the 
approaching winter of 1646 found him enjoying the 
hospitality of his friends in Wales, and indulging in 
the sports of that countryside. 

In these excursions, and during a secret visit to 
London in the first weeks of the new year, Sir John 
was able to gather much information about the posi- 
tion and prospects of his royal master; and about the 
growing disagreement between the Presbyterians and 
the independents. 

In the month of March he returned to Madingley, 
and on the evening of his arrival there was a long and 
intimate talk by the burning logs in the great 
chamber. Sir John explained to his friends how the 
Presbyterian party controlled the Parliament and the 
Independents the Army, which was a new element in 
English politics. It had been called into being by the 
Parliament, and had grown to such power and influ- 
ence that it could no longer be restrained. 

“Meanwhile you must know that the Scots are weary 
of their stay in our northern counties, though not 
more weary than our northern populations are of them 
and their exactions and depredations. But the King 
has a strong party among the Scots, and if only he 
would agree to sign the Covenant and accept Presby- 
terianism, the Scots would receive him at Edinburgh 
and make good terms for him with the Presbyterians 
of England. Now King Charles with all his faults 
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is devoted to the Church of England, and would agree 
to all except the abandonment of Episcopacy and the 
dignities of the Crown. Do you know that they 
actually sent to him a learned divine to convert him 
to the Presbyterian creed, and Charles obligingly 
agreed to listen to him? I should like,” added Sir 
John, ‘“‘to have been present at that conference, for the 
King has plenty of dialectical skill, and I dare say 
that in the dullness of his life in the Scottish camp he 
enjoyed the exercise. I hear that the divine could 
make nothing of him. Charles would give his life 
sooner than be untrue to the Church. So the Scots at 
last agreed to go home on being paid expenses, which 
by long bargain were fixed at 4£400,000—half to be 
paid at once, as soon as His Majesty was delivered 
over to the Parliament. Thus, you see, the King has 
been bought and sold, and on the whole the Indepen- 
dents are happy, for had the King accepted the 
Covenant, then the Parliament, in agreement with 
him, would have been all-powerful; while now the 
Parliament dare not bring Charles to London, and 
they have settled him at Holmby House in North- 
amptonshire. There he has a guard commanded by 
such as the Parliament can trust, and although the 
KXing is treated with much consideration, no one is 
allowed about him, not even his old personal servants, 
but those only on whom the Commissioners can 
depend, for you must know there are Commissioners 
there to watch and look after him,” 

“But what of the Army?” asked Master Hooke, 
“will it not be disbanded?” 

“How are you to disarm the strong man if he won’t 
be disarmed and you are not strong enough to knock 
him down ?” ventured Master Bradley. 

“Quite so!” went on Sir John, “but there is 
something more, The soldiers demand their pay, 
which is much in arrear, and the Parliament have no 
money. The City is sick of loans, and to pay the 
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Scots the Parliament had to borrow on the bishop’s 
lands. Now they do not know which way to turn to 
get a dishonest penny ! Meanwhile that sly dog Crom- 
well has the Army in his hand, though he sits in the 
Parliament and protests his loyalty to the House. He 
is waxing rich, and he is the strong man of whom our 
friend Bradley spoke just now, and I shall not be 
surprised if we find him preparing some trick to dodge 
the Presbyterian crew. But I must tell you that in 
London recently I heard that one Colonel Greaves is 
going as a Commissioner to Holmby next month. 
Now, before these troubles began, Greaves, whose 
estate is not far from Landwade, was a friend of mine, 
and I intend now to make my way to Northampton 
and try to renew old acquaintance with him. It may 
be that with the help of this creature of the Parliament, 
who is a good fellow, though not troubled with much 
wit or wisdom, I may be able to get near the King, 
and who knows that I might not yet be of use in 
freeing him from his thraldom ?” 

“Sir John,” suggested Jane Hynde, “I fear you are 
a born intriguer.” 

“Jack is tired of inaction,’ said Anne, “and will 
soon get himself into some scrape or other, just for the 
sake of having something to do!” 

“Well, we shall see!” replied the Cavalier laugh- 
ing. “But I rejoice that there are signs all over the 
country that the common people are turning to the 
King in his misfortunes, and I would gladly venture 
my head to bring him back in triumph to Whitehall ! 
We tried by arms, and failed. Now we must set the 
Parliament and the Army by the ears, and when these 
rogues fall out, it may be that honest men will come 
to their own.” 

It was not long before the restless cavalier had set 
out for Northamptonshire in the hope of meeting with 
Colonel Greaves. 


b 


WHEREIN JOHN CUTTS AND SERGEANT WICKSTEDE ARE 
is HEARD OF AGAIN 


MASTER BRADLEY often had occasion to go to Cam- 
bridge on his business with farmers at the markets, 
and found his rides to the town also useful in gather- 
ing information and gossip to interest the ladies at 
Madingley. 

Being a newcomer and therefore little known, and 
withal a discreet man, who could enjoy a tankard of 
ale and keep silent while listening to the talk of others, 
he ventured from time to time into the taverns where 
the young men of the Independent party were wont to 
gather. 
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Some days after the departure of Sir John Cotton 
he found the ladies in the pleasaunce. ‘J must tell 
you a tale I heard to-day, for I was at the ‘ Mitre’ this 
morning to reward myself with a draught of good 
ale for having” made a good bargain in selling my 
cattle. 

‘““As I sat there, there came in a young gentleman 
with a confident and important air, who was at once 
hailed with cries of ‘ Welcome, Captain!’ by several 
youths who had been sitting silent, having doubtless 
exhausted their own interest of conversation. 

““ How goes it with you to-day, Captain ?’ inquired 
mine host, and I gathered from the talk that followed 
that the Roundhead had been ill of some fever in con- 
nection with the war, and indeed he still looked thin 
and pale. 

“* Tell us another fale of the war!’ they cried. The 
red-faced innkeeper, glad to amuse and interest his 
customers, suggested to the Captain that he should 
tell of the taking of the castle. 

Ewe, aye !° criedthe youths. *Tell,as about the 
taking of the castle!’ 

““T am sick of the war,’ answered the young officer, 
leaning back wearily in a chair, but I saw that he was 
pleased with the interest which his visit had aroused 
among the guests at the ‘ Mitre.’ Yet it was only 
after much coaxing and after having drained his cup, 
which he then ordered to be refilled, that he consented 
to begin his tale. 

““ Well!” he said, ‘if you wish to know, it was 
after we left the lines before Exeter and General Fair- 
fax marched off to attack Lord Hopton. We came to 
a little town where there was a bridge over the river, 
and as we rode out of the street into the open, the 
General saw, about three hundred yards away, a small 
castle surrounded by low buildings, the windows of 
which had been bricked up and loop-holed. 

““We could see that the castle itself stood on a 
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rocky knoll, which rose some fifty feet precipitously 
out of the river, but from which the ground sloped 
gently away to the open country. Here was a gate- 
house, with buildings abutting against it on one side, 
while on the other there was a wall of no great height 
that connected it with other buildings. The royal 
banner floated on the tower. 

“«Tt was not a strong place, but it could not be left 
on the flank of our march, so the General at once drew 
up several squadrons of horse in the fields out of 
musket range, while he ordered some artillery to be 
brought up, and halted the rest of our advance in the 
town. I saw him ride up to our Colonel, for we were 
in front, and give him some orders. Thereupon the 
Colonel had a white kerchief fixed to a lance, and 
coming up to me: “Captain,” says he, “take this and 
ride up to yonder gate. Say that General Fairfax 
demands surrender in the name of the Parliament, 
failing which the place will be at once attacked by an 
overwhelming force. The General gives them a 
quarter of an hour to decide.” 

“*T galloped away, and reining in my horse in front 
of the closed gate I told my orderly to sound his 
trumpet. No one was to be seen, but after a short 
time a postern opened, and a boy of gallant bearing 
came out with a white kerchief held aloft on the point 
of his rapier, preceding a white-haired old lady, who 
stood there before me, tall, proud, and dignified, to 
receive my message. 

“*T took off my hat and bowed low. “Noble lady,” 
[ cried, “General Fairfax summons you to surrender 
in the name of the Parliament. He has artillery and 
an overwhelming force, and would gladly avoid use- 
less bloodshed ! ” 

“« “Sir,” replied the lady, “God knows I would fain 
hold this place for the King against rebels, but there 
are none with me but women and a few old retainers, 
and therefore, with anguish in my heart, I must bow 
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to the inevitable. I rely that your General will take 
no unfair advantage of the helpless, and will protect 
my old home from pillage!’ Then she turned and 
cried, “Open the gates!” 

“““ T bowed again and rode back to the General, who 
sent the Colonel with my troop of horse to inspect the 
place. 

“““'When we entered the court, we saw only some 
dozen unarmed old men, horsekeepers, porters, and 
the like, in front of whom stood the boy. As the 
Colonel rode up, he solemnly gave up his small rapier. 
This the Colonel took, and at once handed back to 
him, smiling. “Young sir,” says he, “I hope that 
before you are old enough to use it, it will be no 
longer required to fight against your countrymen ! ” 

““ After a rapid inspection, he told off ten troopers 
to remain with me in possession, until I received 
further orders. 

“*T soon made friends with the gallant little Cava- 
lier, and with him as my companion spent all the 
morning in watching the army file past, telling him 
the names of the regiments as they marched by. 

“In the afternoon the lady of the castle, having 
desired my company, I was courteously received in 
the dining-hall, where besides the old lady, there was 
her daughter, who told me that Sir Robert Lister, her 
husband, was away on the service of the King. Stand- 
ing by the boy was a young girl whom I took to be 
his sister, and whom I was to see again before long, as 
you will learn. The lady promised, for me and my 
men, such entertainment and comfort as the circum- 
stances permitted; and after leaving her I proceeded 
to settle my men in a building beside the gate, This 
had been closed and barred, and I had left a sentry 
on the platform which they had built behind the 
wall. 

“* Well, darkness came on. My men had _ been 
liberally furnished with meat and drink, and after the 
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fatigues of our early march they began to settle down 
for the night in the room that opened into the one 
where I sat. 

“«T was feeling a bit lonely and wishing I were 
with my friends by the camp fire, when the young 
Cavalier, and what is more his charming sister, came 
in to bid me good-night, bringing with them a flask 
of old canary as a present from the chatelaine. 

“« “But on condition,” said the boy laughing, “that 
you don’t drink a drop of it to the success of the 
Parliament.” 

“«“Nay,” said I, “for that would be ungracious. 
I will drink to St. George and old England!” and | 
proceeded to do so, to their evident satisfaction. 

““* Before they came in, I had unbuckled my sword 
and laid it upon the table. The girl pushed it away 
as far as she could: “To make way for the good cheer,” 
she said. 

““ Finding that my young visitors were interested 
in sport, I began to talk of hawks and dogs, when 
suddenly I heard sounds of voices and a pistol shot. 
As I afterwards learned, my sentry had been set upon 
in the dark by the castle servants, and shot by one of 
them. 

“*T shouted to my men in the next room, and made 
to pick up my sword, but that witch of a girl got it 
first and threw it into the far corner of the room, and 
when I made a rush for it, the boy hung on to my 
legs. I had managed to shake him off, but the girl 
then clung to them, and as I hesitated to strike her, 
for, by God, she was a bonny lass, I heard my men 
kicking at the door between our rooms, which she 
had silently bolted while my back was turned in my 
silly talk with the boy. : 

““T freed myself and sprang to unbolt the door, 
but in the dim light tumbled over a stool that had 
been knocked over in the struggle. Before I could 
get up again, I was seized by many strong arms, and 
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turning my head as they tied my hands behind me, I 
saw the room filled with armed Cavaliers. The door 
was at last burst open by my men, and—you must 
know the whole wretched business only occupied a few 
moments—several shots were fired, and I saw a tall 
Cavalier, pistol in hand, who shouted, “Surrender! 
surrender! we are ten to one!” 

“*T was dragged, helplessly bound, into the court, 
but could hear the grim struggle going on, and when 
I was soon after taken to a room on the river side of 
the castle, only five unwounded men of my party were 
locked up with me! 

“Tt was a sad business, and I was full of shame 
and fury to have been so tricked by a boy and a girl. 
While they were occupying my attention, the gate 
had been unbarred to let in Sir Robert and some fifty 
men whom he had managed to get together, for he 
had ridden off when our army was approaching, in 
order to get these reinforcements, and no doubt the 
old lady and her retainers were on the look-out for his 
signals. 

“*“You may guess that we did not sleep much that 
night. Next day we heard sounds of musketry fire, 
and waited, listening anxiously in the hope that the 
castle was being stormed by our people; and we knew 
that the small garrison could not long defend the 
place if it were seriously attacked. But the firing 
soon ceased, and not long after, the door of our prison 
opened and a strong, stern, lean man, with his head 
bound in a bloody kerchief, was led in with half a 
dozen others. I knew him! It was Sergeant Trib; 
he belonged to one of Fairfax’s regiments. 

““* Sadly we told each other our miserable adven- 
tures. He was in charge of a convoy of food and 
munitions for the army at Torrington, and only. a 
small escort of twenty troopers had been provided, as 
none of the enemy were believed to be near the line 
of march. ‘“ Weare all that are left of twenty!” said 
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Sergeant Trib, “but it won’t be long before these 
accursed Philistines receive their due! ” 

“* By the bye, this Sergeant Trib—that was a nick- 
name he had—‘Tribulation Wickstede” was his 
name, and I remember me that he was of these parts.’ 

“* Ves, I knew him well,’ said one of the company ; 
‘he was once the constable at Histon—but, pray pro- 
ceed, Captain, and tell us what further befell.’ 

“The Captain here called for his tankard to be 
replenished, and courteously desired mine host to 
provide at his expense refreshment for the party, 
including myself. He then proceeded: 

““ As we expected, it was not long before the 
General was down upon them, though one wretched 
day and night passed; and it was only when the next 
evening was drawing on that we heard again the sound 
of musketry fire. It ceased with the darkness, but we 
felt sure that at dawn the place would be stormed. 

“* All was now still, and it must have been near 
midnight; and still we paced restlessly to and fro in 
the darkness of our small prison, which had a floor 
of slabs of stone. As I passed backwards and for- 
wards I thought that there was a different sound at a 
place about the middle of the room. I told Sergeant 
Trib about this, and we both began trying each of the 
stones till we felt convinced that one of them sounded 
hollow. We scraped away with our fingers round its 
edges, and Trib, who had a knife in jis pocket, 
managed to get a hold under the edge; then we got 
our fingers under, lifted it, and sure enough there was 
an opening into a vault below. We could not see, 
but we dropped bits of earth and stone, and satisfied 
ourselves that the hole was not deep. Sergeant Trib 
volunteered to go down, and we let him down, hang- 
ing by his arms to ours, as far as we could reach. 
““Let go,’ he whispered. He dropped, but it was 
only a few inches, We heard him moving about in 
the vault below. 
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““ Fortunately, I had a tinder box, and in my pocket 
a report which I had prepared for the General on that 
fatal night when the old canary was brought to me. 
I tore off a small piece of the paper, locked it in the 
lid of the tinder box, and dropped it to Sergeant 
Trib. He felt for it on the floor, found it, managed 
to light the paper, and for a few seconds, as we 
peered down, we saw the damp vault and Trib 
anxiously looking round. Then all was dark again. 
“T am coming,” said I, and making as little noise 
as possible, I was let down, as we had dropped the 
Sergeant. 

““ Again we struck a light, and I sacrificed a bit 
more of the paper. We saw a gate of iron bars; the 
key was in it, and Trib, who was a keen observer, 
noticed another key on a nail close by. Before the 
light went out, he took it on the chance that it might 
be useful. Then we unlocked the gate, and feeling in 
the dark with my feet, I found there was a stair appa- 
rently cut in the rock. I went cautiously down, and 
Trib followed muttering, “The Lord is delivering us 
out of their hands! ” 

“* When we had gone down about sixty steps we 
came to another grating, and to our eyes, accustomed 
to the darkness, it seemed almost light outside, and the 
cold night air blew in our faces. 

“We found ourselves in a sort of cave cut out in 
the rock. In it was a boat, and looking through the 
grating we saw the water of a rapid stream flowing 
close to it. Was it possible that we should come thus 
far and yet be helpless to escape? Then Trib remem- 
bered the key. We tried it; it fitted! With his strong 
grip he managed to turn it in the rusty lock; the gate 
opened; we stood by the water-side. All was still, save 
for the murmur of the river as it lapped the rock that 
towered above us. 

“*In a moment we had dragged out the boat, and 
both springing into it as we pushed it into the water, 
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we drifted down the stream. Carried under some 
trees, Trib, who was standing up, was caught by an 
overhanging branch, and, as the boat was borne away 
beneath him, he remained suspended with his long 
legs and his hands dipping in the water. Notwith- 
standing the circumstances it was devilish comical to 
see him, and I could not help laughing heartily. But 
I managed to clutch hold of a branch, and was able 
to drag the boat to the bank and jump out, and, by 
means of a bit of rotten rope I found in the boat, to 
fasten it there. 

“* When I went back to his assistance, I found 
that in his efforts to work himself up the branch, it 
had broken, and poor Trib had dropped into the cold 
water; but he contrived to reach the bank, not in the 
best of tempers, as you may imagine, especially as I 
continued to laugh at him. 

““Tn the distance we saw the fires of our camp, but 
we made for the town to find the officer in command. 
From him we learned that in the first attack they had 
been repulsed, but that some artillery having been 
sent, a breach would be made as soon as it was light, 
and the assault renewed. He heard my tale, and con- - 
sented to let me take a score of trusty men, with spare 
arms for our fellow prisoners, on my promising to 
take the defenders in the rear during the attack which 
was to take place in the morning. 

““We moved along cautiously under cover of the 
river bank, for it was still dark, and were able to get 
to the boat without attracting attention. With a pole 
and a good rope which we brought with us, I soon 
got all my men into the cave. 

““Sergeant Trib now lighted a lantern, and we 
two went first up the steps, followed by the others. 
On reaching the vault we gave a low whistle, and 
heard the stone above being lifted. One after another 
we were drawn up by the rope, to the great joy of our 
fellows, who thought we had been captured. The 
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light of dawn was just coming in through the high 
windows protected by iron bars. 

““Tt was not long before we heard the boom of the 
guns. We had hoped that the guard, bringing food 
to us, would open the door; we had kept ourselves 
ready to force our way out, but no one came, and it 
was Clear that every one of the defenders was engaged 
in meeting the attack. So we got our pole, and, using 
it as a lever, while spare hands pulled on the rope, 
we displaced a bar from the window, and Trib in- 
sisted on first going through. But ‘his big bones 
would not pass, so that he had to let my slim body 
have the honour of leading the way. It was but a 
short drop, and I was soon round into the guard 
house, found it empty, unbarred the door, and we 
all rushed out into the court. 

““We found that the main gate of the castle had 
been smashed in, and the wall battered into ruins by 
our cannon balls, but the gallant defence continued, 
and we saw Sir Robert, without hat and bleeding from 
a wound in the forehead, bringing up his last re- 
serves in defence of the breach. 

“* Then, with a loud “Hurrah!” we fired our 
pistols, and fell upon the defenders with our swords. 
It was soon over. Hard pressed in front, and now 
taken in rear, the Cavaliers fled, and the men of our 
main attack rushed in, shouting, “No quarter, no 
quarter!” 

“Sir Robert, grievously wounded, was being 
dragged away by his young son, and they would both 
have been cut down, but that I stood before them, 
and begged the officer who had led our attack to spare 
my prisoners. 

“Then, my friends, there was a wild scene of 
slaughter, such as one would gladly wipe out of one’s 
memory! Our own men had lost heavily, and now 
revenged themselves on the enemy. The castle was 
looted, and some of the buildings were soon on fire. 
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It was only when the Colonel came up that some dis- 
cipline was restored, and a guard was set in front of 
the hall, where Sir Robert had been carried in, and 
where the ladies and their women, half dead with 
fright, gathered trembling round the fallen leader. 

““* Only the white-haired old lady stood defiant, and, 
as the Colonel and I entered, she held up both her 
arms and cried, “The curse of God be on you, rebels! ” 
while the young Cavalier, his curls falling dishevelled 
over his pale face, threw down his rapier before us 
and shouted, “God save the King!” 

‘““The noonday sun looked down on a pitiful 
scene. Thank God that the cursed war among 
brothers is over! I hope to God that I shall not see 
such scenes again, aS sure aS my name is John 
Chitin 

“What? John Cutts, my neighbour at Childer- 
ley ?” cried Jane Hynde, as Master Bradley ended his 
recital. “Rebel as he is, I pray God with him that 
such strife may not again be seen in our England!” 

“Amen!” murmured Anne Cotton. 


CHAPTER V 


OF THE ADVENT OF CORNET JOYCE AT HOLMBY AND WHAT 
LED TO THE VISIT OF KING CHARLES TO HINCHIN- 
BROOK 


Sir JOHN Cotton on his arrival at Holmby had a 
friendly but brief interview with his acquaintance, 
Colonel Greaves, the Commissioner in command of 
the garrison. Admission to the King, or even to the 
park, was, however, firmly refused, nor was Sir John 
allowed to remain in the village. 

He therefore took a lodging with a farmer at 
Althorp, some miles away, and was known there as 
plain Master Cotton, dressing very simply, keeping 
no personal servant and making no acquaintances. 

Now in order somewhat to relieve the dulness of 
life at Holmby House, the Commissioners frequently 
accompanied the King to Norton Park and to Althorp, 
where he was able to indulge in his favourite game of 
bowls on the beautiful lawns of these domains. 
Colonel Greaves had noticed Sir John at Althorp 
without objecting to his presence there, and although 
there was no opportunity of speaking with his royal 
master, it was no little comfort to the baronet to have 
been recognised by Charles, and, on one occasion, as 
the King was riding out of the park, to have kissed 
his hand and seen his smile of silent thanks. 


One afternoon in the first days of June the King 
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was on Althorp lawns playing bowls, and Sir John 
was there among the few lookers-on. Colonel Gréaves 
saw him, and coming up to him said: “Sir John, 
there is a stranger over there, standing apart, a soldier 
wearing what I take to be the uniform of the. Fairfax 
Guards. I would know the meaning of his presence 
here. I pray you go up to him and engage him 
in conversation. Report to me if you learn any- 
thing.” 

The baronet was happy to be employed on this con- 
fidential mission, and, a few minutes later, he strolled 
up to the strange officer and inquired in an uncon- 
cerned way: “Are you interested, Sir, in the noble 

ame of bowls?” 

“No,” bluntly replied the stranger. 

Somewhat discouraged, Sir John waited a while and 
then ventured to say: “Surely, Sir, the dress you wear 
is that of the Fairfax regiments?” 

“It is, Sir,” was the reply 

Sir John continued: “Then perhaps you can tell 
me some news of the army, for we hear rumours of 
the soldiers being dissatisfied.” 

“They are dissatisfied,” replied the officer, “not 
without reason.” 

The baronet thought this nPty more encouraging, 
and therefore went on to say: “Some one pretended 
to-day that troops were on the march hither from 
Oxford?” 

“That may well be!” the stranger said, looking 
straight before him at the players; and, after a pause, 
he added: “I myself saw two squadrons of them, not 
an hour ago, and within but a few miles from. this 
place.’ Then, apparently desiring to avoid further 
talk, he turned and walked away out of the park. 

By moving a short distance, Sir John could get a 
view of the road, and when he had seen the officer 
ride away, accompanied by a trooper in the same 
uniform, he hastened back to Colonel Greaves, who 
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had been anxiously watching him, and reported the 
information he had obtained. 

Soon after General Brown, the chief Commissioner, 
went up to the King. “I am very unwilling to inter- 
rupt your Majesty’s recreation, but it is time, Sire, 
that we return to Holmby.” 

“Very good,” answered King Charles, smiling and 
carefully rolling his bowl, “but first I must complete 
the discomfiture of Lord Montague.” 

“The beating of my Lord Montague, Sire, must be 
for another time. The horses are ready. May it 
please you to mount?” 

The unfortunate King, reminded once more that 
he was a prisoner, reluctantly turned and walked 
away with the Commissioners to where the horses 
waited near by, and Sir John remained, sadly watching 
the party as,they rode out of the park. 

When he rose next morning he was told that a 
labourer coming from Holmby had brought news that 
in the night a regiment of cavalry had arrived in front 
of the gates of Holmby House, and had demanded 
admittance, which had been refused. It was expected 
that some attempt to seize the place would be made 
that morning. 

Sir John therefore lost no time in starting to walk 
to Holmby, and on arriving there, was not a little 
surprised to find the outer gates open and the troopers 
in the court fraternising with the Parliamentary 
guards, who numbered only fifty or sixty, and had 
been gained over by the new comers. The villagers 
were passing in and out, and he found no difficulty in 
getting into conversation with the men of both parties, 
who told him that Greaves had proposed to remove the 
King to London without the order of the Parliament, 
and that it was to prevent a new civil war from break- 
ing out that the regiment had come to bring the 
King to the Army. On asking who was in command 
of the cavalry, the troopers pointed out one whom they 
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called Cornet Joyce, and whom Sir John at once re- 
cognised as his acquaintance at Althorp the day 
before. 

Sir John learned that the Cornet had placed Guards 
at all the doors of the great House, but had as yet 
made no attempt to enter. It was said that Greaves, 
unable to rely upon his soldiers, had disappeared, and 
probably ridden off to London. 

The day passed without further incident, but the 
next morning when Sir John returned again to 
Holmby he found the cavalry drawn up in military 
parade in front of the House, and he gathered from 
some of Greaves’ men who were looking on, that late 
on the night before, Joyce had suddenly entered 
Holmby House, and demanded, pistol in hand, to be 
taken to the King. When told that His Majesty was 
sleeping, he had nevertheless insisted, and Charles, 
hearing an altercation with his gentlemen-in-waiting, 
had ordered the Cornet to be introduced. 

Joyce had expressed regret for disturbing His 
Majesty, had pleaded urgency, and, behaving with 
respectful deference, had desired the King to accom- 
pany the cavalry to Newmarket the next morning. It 
was said that King Charles, caring little whether he 
was in the custody of the Parliament or the Army, 
and thinking that perhaps the change might prove to 
his advantage, had consented to do so, notwithstand- 
ing the protest of the Commissioners. 

While the baronet was gathering this information 
the soldiers sat on their horses, patiently waiting. 
Presently the King in full riding dress appeared in 
the porch at the top of the flight of steps, and Joyce 
rode forward to meet him. 

“Before I go,” said the King to him, “I must ask 
if you have the authority of General Fairfax?” 

“No, Sire,” replied.the Cornet. 

“Then where is your commission ?” 

“Here,” said Joyce. 
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“Where?” asked the King. 

“Here,” rejoined the officer, turning and pointing 
to the fine array of troopers. _ 

“A goodly commission indeed!” remarked His 
Majesty, smiling, as he looked upon these trained 
soldiers, “but scarcely a legal one.” 

General Brown then stepped forward, and speaking 
in a loud voice, so as to be heard by the men, he said: 
“We are performing our duty here under the instruc- 
tions of the Parliament, and I cannot believe that you 
approve of His Majesty being taken by force out of 
our custody!” 

“All, all!’ shouted the soldiers. 

The royal prisoner then came down the steps, bow- 
ing to the Commissioners who stood by, disconcerted 
and helpless; he mounted the horse that had been in 
readiness for him, and rode behind the first squadron 
as it was marched out of the gates, Joyce with the 
remaining cavalry following on the road towards 
Huntingdon. 

As for Sir John, he hastened back to Althorp, took 
leave of his landlord, and paid for the hire of a horse 
to ride to Northampton, which was but a few miles 
away. There he purchased a good nag, and started 
on the thirty mile ride to Huntingdon, where he 
arrived as darkness was setting in. He learned that 
the King and his escort were being entertained for 
the night at Hinchinbrook, in the old mansion which 
had belonged to Sir Oliver, an uncle of General 
Cromwell. 

Sir John rested his horse a couple of hours, and 
having himself taken refreshment, he rode out through 
the silent street, and over the bridge, whose many 
arches span the Ouse, through Godmanchester, and 
so to the road that led to Madingley and Cambridge. 


CHAPTER Vi 


OF SIR JOHN COTTON’S RIDE TO MADINGLEY AND HIS 
TALK WITH THE INNKEEPER ON THE WAY 


As Sir John trotted along the deserted road in the 
darkness, he turned over in his mind the advantages 
and disadvantages to the royal cause if the King 
passed from the custody of the Parliament to that of 
the Army; wondering if it might be possible to find 
some way to enable King Charles to escape from the 
thraldom of both, by getting him to appear unex- 
pectedly in London, or perhaps better still at 
Hampton Court, where he would be able to gather 
round him the influence of those who were disgusted 
with the excesses, and weary of the troubles of the 
times; of the moderate men who, as the baronet be- 
lieved, now formed the majority of the citizens of 
London. 

It was midnight when he halted his tired horse at 
the door of a small roadside inn, three miles short of 
Madingley. After knocking at the door for some time 
with his riding whip, he heard a casement open above, 
and the nightcap of mine host appeared at the win- 
dow. Before that worthy could give vent to his wrath 
at being so disturbed, he heard a well-known voice 
saying: “Come down, friend, for Jack would have a 
word with thee.” 


The window was closed, and presently a heavy step 
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was heard on the stair; the door was unbarred and 
opened by an old man holding a lantern, and scarcely 
awake from his first sleep. 

Johnson was an old retainer of the Cottons, whom 
Sir John had known and trusted for many years, and 
who, on leaving service at Landwade, had settled at 
the inn of Childerley. During the troublous times 
- Master Johnson had behaved with rare discretion, for 
although he had really never swerved from his loyalty 
to the King and to the Cottons, he had succeeded in 
passing for one who cared little for any party, so long 
as his customers duly paid for their liquor, and he 
had even won the confidence of his neighbour, the 
Lady Cutts, a strong Independent and supporter of 
the Parliament. 

Sir John threw the rein over a hook at the side of 
the door, and coming in, sat down wearily on a bench 
by the table. 

“First, old friend, fill me a tankard of thy best, for 
I am tired!” said he, throwing a crown on the table. 

When the ale had been brought and tossed off to the 
health of His Majesty King Charles, the innkeeper 
sat down in front of his guest, and both men, crossing 
their arms, leaned forward toward each other. 

“Hast thou seen or heard aught to-day ?” inquired 
the visitor. 

“Yes, Sir John. About noon to-day came one 
Colonel Whalley with a squadron of horse, and stayed 
here a while to water and rest the horses.” 

“Whither went they?” 

“Toward Huntingdon! My lad Bob—a sharp lad 
he is, Sir John—Bob got into talk with one of them in 
the back yard, and a cup of spiced ale loosening the 
tongue of the trooper, he told that they were going to 
Holmby to the King.” 

“T see the game!” said Sir John. “Joyce from 
Oxford and Whalley from Newmarket! It’s Crom- 
well who is pulling the strings! Johnson, my friend, 
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the King is to-night at Hinchinbrook, and Whalley 
will find him there on the way. It seems likely 
enough that they will be passing this way to-morrow, 
and I would know of their movements.” 

“There is something more, Sir John! To-night, 
about eight o’clock, a couple of Fairfax troopers 
called to ask the way to the Lady Cutts at Childerley 
Hall; half an hour later they came back, and, in fact, 
they are now sleeping in the stable here. With them 
came Master Cutts, who ordered me to gather in the 
morning what eggs and poultry and milk I could get 
from my own and neighbouring farms, for that the 
Lady Cutts was expecting a large company to- 
morrow.” 

“By the Lord Harry, this fits well, Johnson! May 
it not be that it is the King—God bless him !—who will 
stay at Childerley? I must know what will go on. 
Fetch me thy lad Bob!” 

In a few minutes Bob appeared and sat down at the 
table, yawning. 

“Wake up, my lad!” cried the baronet, giving the 
youth a dig in the ribs anda slap on the back. ‘There 
may be work to do in the service of the King, and I 
know thee for a smart lad, who can be trusted! See, 
now—the King may sleep to-morrow at the Lady 
Cutts’! Tell me! If I should want anything taken to 
the room which he is to occupy, couldst thou manage 
it for me?” 

Bob, by this time fully awake, thought it over, 
scratched his head, and answered slowly, ‘Nay, 
truly! Icould not get tothe room! But,” he added, 
“T know one who could!” 

“What ? thou hast some friend in the house—some 
wench for sure?” 

Bob only answered by a smile and a twinkle of the 
eye. 

“Good!” cried Sir John, putting two gold crowns 
on the table, one in front of Bob and the other in front 
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of his father. “It may be that I shall want thee! 
Come to me in the morning after the party have arrived 
at Childerley. Keep thine eyes open and thy mouth 
shut, and come across the fields to Madingley, where 
I shall be at the house of Mistress Jane Hynde, and 
tell me all thou canst get to know. May be I shall 
find some job for thee to do, and if it be well done, 
more gold pieces may come thy way. Now, Johnson, 
let us all to rest and keep our wits fresh, for we may 
need them! Good night!” 

Sir John sprang into his saddle, and when the 
sound of his trotting had died away in the distance, 
Bob and his father brought in the lantern, safely 
barred the door, and returned to their slumbers, after 
duly pocketing the largess of the baronet. 

When Sir John reached Madingley it was still dark 
and no one was about. He found, however, an empty 
stable that was unfastened, and taking his weary 
steed to a stall, he unsaddled and fed him, then threw 
himself upon the straw of the adjoining stall, and in 
a moment was fast asleep. 


CHAPTER VII 


WHICH TELLS OF PLOTTINGS AND ANXIETIES AT 
MADINGLEY HALL 


WHEN the ladies came down to breakfast, and 
looked out over the park, the lake and the distant 
fields were bathed in the beautiful sunlight; great 
was their surprise to see Jack walking with Master 
Hooke and waving his arms, apparently engaged in 
some exciting conversation. 

As they came out to join them, the baronet placed 
an arm laughingly round each, and drawing them 
away with a mysterious air, “Stirring news!” he 
said, “for where, think you, is the King?” 

“Surely, not here?” anxiously inquired Mistress 
Jane. 

“No, but not far off! In a few hours he is ex- 
pected at Childerley!” replied Sir John in a low 
voice. 

“Now, Jack,” said his sister, “you look so happy 
that I feel sure you are hatching some plot. Beware! 
or you will be getting that fine head of yours taken 
off your shoulders! Jane, have you not some prison 
or dungeon where we could lock him up and keep him 
out of mischief?” 

“Indeed I have!” replied Jane. ‘Many years ago 
William Lang, the ‘ Inventor,’ as he was called, de- 
vised for my grandfather a secret chamber wherein 
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to keep his treasures; it is closed by hidden bolts con- 
trolled from a distance. Now, if we can coax Sir 
John into it somehow, he won’t be able to get out 
again without my permission; for though the vicar 
there knows the secret, | only have the key!” 

Here she drew from her bosom and showed to 
them a small key which hung by a ribbon from her 
neck, and merrily laughing, she ran in to see if all 
was ready for their meal. 

“Let us to breakfast,” said the prudent vicar, “and 
talk of other matters, till we can consider more 
privately the news that Sir John has told us.” 

An hour later, after Sir John had been to see after 
_ his own horse and to examine critically what service- 
able nags there might be in Mistress Hynde’s stables, 
the party of four gathered under the great lime tree, 
and the baronet told what he had seen at Holmby and 
gathered by the way. He confided to them his hope 
that some opportunity might arise of serving King 
Charles, should he really be coming to Childerley. - 

“Be careful, I pray you, Sir John,” said Master 
Hooke. ‘You have lost your own estate, and I doubt 
not you are ready enough to risk your head in the 
service of the King’s Majesty, but remember that 
our dear Jane must not be involved in any risk.” 

“God forbid!” cried the baronet, looking serious, 
for, in his zeal for his royal master, he had not 
thought of this. 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
approach of the portly form of Mrs. James, the house- 
keeper. Jane rose to meet her. 

“A country youth, who says his name is Bob, and 
that Sir John knows him, would fain speak with him; 
but I said Sir John was busy with his betters, and 
he must wait his pleasure.” 

“Wisely replied, good Mistress!” cried the 
baronet, coming forward. ‘Nevertheless I will see 
what this fellow wants.” 
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In the stable yard he found the messenger, who 
touched his cap and grinned with the satisfaction of 
one who was glad to be trusted as a clever fellow, and 
saw a prospect of gold pieces to be won by zeal and 
discretion. 

“Several squadrons,” he related, “have passed this 
morning and gone on to Newmarket, leaving mes- 
sages at the Lady Cutts’ house, where they are 
uncommon busy expecting guests, though I cannot 
yet learn who the visitors are. But Lizzie tells me 
the large guest chambers are being got ready, and 
they are making a wonderful fuss. An’ it pleases 
you, Sir John, I thought it well to have some reason 
for coming hither, so have brought a basket to get 
some ducks from Mistress Hynde’s home farm.” 

“Good,” approved the baronet. “Go and get them 
and see me again presently.” 

Meanwhile, Bradley having arrived, Sir John got 
him to find some yards of light rope, of which he 
himself tested the strength, and further a labourer’s 
smock and cap; all which he made up into a bundle. 
When Bob arrived with the ducks, whose lives had 
been untimely cut short to serve the needs of Lady 
Cutts’ hospitality, Sir John explained to Bob con- 
fidentially what was in the parcel, and disposing it at 
the bottom of the basket, the fowls were laid over it. 

“Now Bob, my lad, see what thou and thy wench 
can do—what is her name?” 

» Ligzie.” 

“Ah yes! Good! Now whatever thou dost my 
name is on no account to be mentioned, nor a word 
said about Madingley—understand ? ” 

The youth nodded. 

“Tt is for a business of thine own, and Lizzie is to 
use her wits and get this put under the bed in the 
chief guest chamber. If it be done before they arrive 
it should be easily accomplished. Now tell thy girl 
it is a matter of doing and not talking, and thou canst 
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safely promise some trinket for her if she carries out 
the work well.” 

“A wink, Sir John, is as good as a nod for me—I 
understand! It shall be done as you wish.” Bob 
smiled as he pocketed another coin which came into 
his hand, and turning to go, he said, “I will come 
to-morrow for eggs or butter or some other thing.” 

Sir John was satisfied that he had taken a timely 
precaution that might prove useful if his project for 
arranging the escape of the King should take prac- 
tical shape, and he now directed Bradley, after con- 
ferring with the lady of the house, to pick out the two 
best horses in her stables and keep them ready for a 
journey should occasion arise. 

Bradley, while willing enough to stand loyally by 
his relative, was far from approving his proposal to 
become involved in a business of great risk, in which 
there seemed to be little chance of really serving the 
King. 

Anne Cotton, too, did all she could to dissuade her 
brother from his scheme. She realised more than he 
did how the family fortunes had been already lost in 
the royal cause, and it seemed to her little less than 
madness that Jack should now risk his life in so 
doubtful a venture. 

From Master Hooke Sir John got no encourage- 
ment. Indeed the vicar felt that the baronet’s stay 
at Madingley was compromising in the new circum- 
stances that had arisen, and he feared that if King 
Charles really got away to Hampton Court there 
might be a renewal of the horrors of civil war, and 
incidentally that there might be serious risk of the 
sequestration of his ward’s estate if Madingley became 
suspect. It was therefore with anxiety and much 
regret that he found Jane full of enthusiasm for Sir 
John’s plan, and not only ready to help with horses 
and money, but proud to think that she might play 
some part in restoring the fortunes of the Crown. 
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At this time she was only twenty-two years of age, 
but the responsibilities which she had borne since she 
returned to Madingley, now five years ago; the sad 
ending of her love for Oliver; the cares of estate which 
so early had devolved upon the young girl, had con- 
tributed to give her a strength of character above her 
age. She was now in the full bloom of early 
womanhood; three years had passed since the death 
of the young Puritan, whose memory she had lovingly 
cherished; her heart was free, and the romantic and 
noble yearning of her soul seemed to find an opening 
in this risky venture to help the King, while her in- 
experience led her to be less conscious of danger than 
Anne Cotton, who was essentially prudent and 
practical. 

As for Sir John, generous, high-spirited, 
thoroughly devoted to King Charles, he thought little 
of the difficulties in the way. He cared nothing for 
the Parliament, and while he did appreciate the 
power of the Army, he knew that many in England 
looked with jealous fear at the rise of this new factor 
in the national life, and he was buoyed up by the 
hope that he, Sir John, might succeed where others 
had failed; that he, who hitherto had played no 
prominent part in the struggles of the times, might 
now win fame in this endeavour to restore the royal 
cause. 

On the other hand, he did feel very keenly the 
danger of involving the young heiress of Madingley 
in difficulties from which, as yet, her sex, her youth, 
and the obscurity of her house had saved her. Older 
than Jane Hynde by a dozen years, he was conscious 
of a kind of parental duty towards her. From his 
first meeting with the young girl in London, he had 
been interested in her, and now that she had attained 
to womanhood, her sisterly trust in him, her generous 
frank nature, her growing beauty, had drawn him in 
close sympathy with her. During the excitements of 
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war there had been no time to think of love, but 
during the months of leisure that had followed on the 
close of strife, and since his many visits to Madingley, 
Sir John had become conscious of his love for Jane 
Hynde. He asked himself if he was justified in in- 
dulging this affection? She was rich, and he now 
was poor. She was young and inexperienced, and 
her very kindness and hospitality to his sister and to 
himself seemed to compel the restraint of his feelings 
and to appeal to his duty of protection. 

And yet he knew that if his soul had been stirred 
by a new ambition to become great, and by some bold 
stroke to restore the fortunes of his house, it was in 
no small measure because he hoped that, rich and 
powerful, he would be warranted in offering his heart 
to Jane and in trying to win her love. 

Whatever he did, therefore, he was determined not 
to compromise her in the dangerous scheme he was 
preparing. Anxiously, therefore, he considered how 
he might convey a message to King Charles, so that, 
while accepting for himself all personal risk, Jane 
should be shielded from any suspicion. 

Impatiently next day he waited Bob’s return, but 
the hours passed and he saw nothing of the expected 
messenger. He was tempted to adopt some disguise, 
and himself to endeavour to pass the message to the 
King, but was held back by the uncertainty as yet 
of King Charles being at Childerley, and by the 
possibility that if he were there, Joyce might be there 
too, and might recognise him and perhaps trace his 
presence at Madingley. 

He avoided being seen outside the grounds, and 
wandered restlessly from the hall to the pleasaunce 
and thence again to the hall. Jane, who had been 
looking for an opportunity to speak to him alone, 
found him there and came up to him. 

“Dear Sir John, I pray you be patient! Bob may 
have been detained, but he will surely come. I want 
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to be allowed some small part in this matter. Do me 
the favour to take this purse, which contains a 
hundred crowns, which [ can well spare, and with 
which you may overcome many difficulties.” 

The baronet was touched by her thoughtfulness, 
and indeed his own scant store was nearly gone, but 
he refused the gift. 

“For the King, Sir John!” she pleaded. “I pray 
you let me help so far, for I should be proud and 
happy indeed if I could know that I had been able to 
do even this little in the King’s service.” 

“For his sake, then, dear Jane!” he said, as he 
took the purse and warmly pressed her hand. 

Late in the afternoon, while he paced alone in the 
pleasaunce, he at last heard a whistle, and Bob’s head 
appeared behind the shelter of a bush, motioning to 
him to come within the plantation. 

“TI could not get away before,” he said, “for the 
Lady Cutts busied me in the kitchen, and then Master 
Cutts set me to attend upon one Sergeant Trib and 
his troopers in the stables. An’ it please you, Sir 
John, I was glad to be so occupied about the place, 
thinking it might help our ends. The parcel you 
gave me has been placed under the bed in the chief 

uest chamber. The King arrived last night at 
Childerley, and to-day General Fairfax rode over from 
Newmarket with General Cromwell, and they talked 
much with the King on the terrace. From Sergeant 
Trib I could get nothing, but I made friends with 
some of the troopers, and they told me that General 
Fairfax wanted the King to return to Holmby, but 
that he refused. The Generals left an hour ago, and 
it is thought the King will follow to-morrow with 
Colonel Whalley to Newmarket.’’ 

“Good lad! good lad!” said the baronet, patting 
the youth approvingly on the back. ‘Wait here till 
I return.” 

Sir John was full of excitement now that he found 
the chance he had hoped for had really come. As he 
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walked hastily to his room he muttered: “The thing 
can be done! But Bradley only shall know, and 
help!” 

He returned shortly with a small sealed letter ad- 
dressed to the King, the contents of which he confided 
to the messenger. 

“Now, Bob, take this, and with the help of thy lass 
get it privately into the King’s hands without others 
knowing; and if thou failest, come to warn me at the 
Whitepit plantation. If all be safely accomplished, 
there will be a marriage portion for Lizzie, and merry- 
makings at thy wedding.” 

The youth, conscious now of danger and responsi- 
bility, looked serious. “I will try!” he said. 

“Go, then! my life, and may be His Majesty’s 
fortunes, are in thy hands!” 

Bob withdrew silently into the wood. 
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WHAT LIZZIE DID WITH THE LETTER, AND WHO CAME 
TO SIR JOHN COTTON IN THE WHITEPIT PLANTATION 


Sir JoHN kept his own counsel. The vicar and 
Anne Cotton were both glad to believe that the rash 
Cavalier had given up his plots. But Jane kept watch 
after it was dark and the household had retired to rest. 
She heard the sound of horses in the stable yard, and 
knew that Sir John and Bradley had ridden into the 
west park towards Childerley. 

On his return thither, Bob, who had been abused 
for being out of the way, was kept running between 
the kitchen and the stables, but found opportunity to 
explain to Lizzie that he had a letter which must be 
secretly conveyed to the King. 

She was a buxom little wench with red hair and a 
freckled face, who was devoted to the lad. She had 
no curiosity to inquire why Bob had a letter for the 
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lover, and was proud to see that he had in hand 
important matters. 

Serious difficulties lay in their way. As he had 
hurried back from Madingley, Bob had turned over 
in his mind all kinds of ingenious plans, but all these 
were found to be useless, when he learned that His 
Majesty, doubtless wearied by the conferences and 
anxieties of the day, had retired to his apartments, 
that dinner was being served to him there, and that 
he had desired to be no further disturbed. 

What was to be done? Bob noticed a plate of fruit 
which might or might not be intended for the royal 
meal; and at his suggestion Lizzie, with the letter 
concealed in her bosom, went off boldly to carry the 
fruit to the King’s room; but at the foot of the stair 
she was stopped by Sergeant Trib, who was there on 
guard, and who curtly sent her back, saying that His 
Majesty had retired and required nothing more. 

The evening passed; and to Bob it seemed as if the 
vision of the gold pieces was rapidly fading away, 
and that his reputation as a clever lad was going too. 
It was not long before he was ordered out of the 
kitchen, and was only able to give an appealing look to 
Lizzie before the doors were locked. His only hope 
now was that the girl might yet find some way of 
getting to the King’s room, and he would himself 
linger about the house on the chance that the letter 
might be delivered and the King make his way out 
by the window, when he, Bob, would be there to show 
him the road. In any case, if nothing happened soon, 
he would go to the Whitepit plantation to warn Sir 
John of his failure. 

As for Lizzie, she went off to bed in the attic where 
she slept with two other maids, all three very weary. 
Nevertheless, she kept awake until she was satisfied 
that the others were fast asleep; then she rose, and, 
with bare feet, stole softly to the corridor that led to 
the top of the flight of stairs near the King’s apart- 
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ments. It was quite dark, but she knew the way, and 
safely reached the stair-head without meeting anyone. 
Her heart was beating fast with fear and excitement 
as she peeped round the corner and looked down to 
the foot of the steps. A lamp was burning below, 
some distance away, which shed a dim light on the 
staircase. Sergeant Trib was no longer there! 

She saw that across the passage, the door of the ante- 
room of the royal apartment was open; and through it 
she rejoiced to see a light within the bedroom shining 
under the ill-fitting door. She felt in her bosom for 
the letter. Dare she go and slip it under the door? 
But might there not be someone there in the ante- 
room whom she could not see from her position? She 
began to tremble, and a cold shiver went over her. 
Yet she was a brave girl, and Bob wanted this thing 
done! What happiness it would be to be able to 
tell him that she had done it and not been found out ? 
Still she lingered and listened. There was only the 
sound of distant voices from a room below, where, in 
fact, Master Cutts was entertaining Colonel Whalley 
and Cornet Joyce with merry tales over a bowl of 
punch before they all retired to rest. 

She ventured forward on tiptoe; she reached the 
open door of the ante-room where all was dark, and 
she still saw the light under the door of the King’s 
room. Dare she do it? Suppose someone saw her ? 
Fear and anxiety seemed to root her to the spot! And 
yet it was but a few feet further. Yes! she would slip 
the letter under the door, and then fly back to her 
attic. Still she hesitated. But what would Bob say 
when he knew that she had come so far and had gone 
back after all? She held her breath, listening intently. 
She would—she would do it! Quickly she ran 
forward with the letter in her hand, and bent down 
to pass it under the door—when a firm grip fastened 
on her wrist ! 

The poor girl gave a stifled cry and almost fainted. 
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Sergeant Trib, who had been lying in the ante- 
room, leaning against the wall close by the King’s 
door and almost asleep, had nevertheless caught the 
sound of her light movements, and without stirring 
had watched the white figure of the frightened maid, 
which was dimly revealed by the light shining from 
below. He now sprang up, and dragged her down the 
stair, snatching the letter out of her hand on the way. 

Into the room where John Cutts and his guests were 
carousing he suddenly entered, still holding Lizzie, 
pale, trembling, scarcely able to stand. 

“Treachery, sirs!” he cried. “The wench would 
have passed this letter under the door of His Majesty’s 
room !” 

Colonel Whalley took the letter, tore it open, and 
read it aloud: 

“Your Majesty’s devoted servants are never far 
away. Under the bed will be found means of escape 
by the window. Make for the main road, and turn 
towards Cambridge. At the first plantation on the 
left side of the road Jack will be waiting through the 
night with a couple of good horses.”’ 

“Who gave thee this letter, wench?” sternly asked 
the Colonel. 

The girl supported herself against the table, deadly 
pale, terribly frightened, but quite determined not to 
give her lover’s name. 

“Who gave thee the letter?” he angrily repeated. 
Lizzie remained silent. Whereupon Joyce stepped up, 
and putting the muzzle of a pistol to her heaving 
breast, he brutally shouted : 

“Who gave thee the letter? Answer or I shall shoot 
thee like a dog!” 
~ She shut her eyes and was silent. 

Master Cutts now came forward, and pushing Joyce 
on one side with a look that meant that he was more 
likely to manage the business, he said quietly : 

“Lizzie, I know thee for a good little wench. Some- 
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one has tempted thee with some piece of gold to do 
this foolish thing. Don’t be frightened! I am going 
to give thee double to tell me who it was, and then 
thou shalt go free!’ He took her by the arm, and let 
her sink into a chair. ‘Come, girl, tell us who the 
rascal is, and thou shalt go free and be well rewarded.” 

Lizzie trembled violently, but opening her eyes 
again she looked John Cutts boldly in the face. “You 
can kill me, but I won’t tell!” 

“Take her away then, Sergeant—but stay, I will go 
with thee, and show where she may be safely locked 
up till this matter can be further searched.”’ 

On his return, Whalley, who had again carefully 
read the letter, said: ‘‘ You see, Captain, how even in 
your house we are not safe from Malignant plots! 
Who is this Jack?” 

“T know not indeed, Colonel, but we can, and will, 
find out. I know the country well; let me take the 
Sergeant and a dozen of his men, and I will bring him 
to you within the hour!” 

Meanwhile Sir John Cotton and Bradley were 
anxiously waiting in the Whitepit plantation, which 
abutted on the main road, and was connected with a 
broad belt of wood that bounded the Madingley estate. 
The horses had been tethered in the park a couple of 
hundred yards away; and for several hours the two 
men had been watching the road. Notwithstanding 
the starlit night, they could not see far; they listened 
anxiously, but no traveller passed along the silent 
way. 

“Your plan has failed as I expected it would, Sir 
John, and I am not sorry! The letter has not reached 
him, or if by chance it has, then he has had the dis- 
cretion not to act upon your rash suggestion. Let us 
go back!” 

“Nay, my good friend, not until the dawn dispels 
my last hope will I leave this spot. But hark 2— 
Hearest thou nothing ?” 
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Both heard sounds which might be those of ap- 
proaching footsteps, and Sir John, in joyful excite- 
ment, crept out of the plantation and passed across 
the rough ground of a field to the shelter of a thorn 
hedge that bordered the road. 

Now Captain Cutts, as he approached the planta- 
tion, had left the Sergeant and his men behind, ready, 
however, to rush forward on receiving a_ signal. 
Taking one trooper only with him, he cautiously came 
forward a few yards. 

“Where is that rascally lad with the lantern?” he 
asked in a whisper. 

“Here, sir,” answered Bob softly, for he had crept 
through a gap into the field, and was now advancing 
on the other side of the hedge. 

When the troopers had been ready to leave Childer- 
ley, Bob had opportunely been found in the yard, and 
been ordered by the Captain to go with them and carry 
the lantern, for Master Cutts knew that the lad was 
familiar with the district. 

“See that thou keep level with me, and cover well 
the lantern with thy smock till it be wanted! Now 
let us forward softly. If thou shouldst see aught—call 
to me at once.” 

“Right, sir,’ whispered Bob; but protected by the 
darkness, he ventured forward as fast as he could over 
the difficult ground, and had already got many yards 
in front of the Captain when he noticed a figure ad- 
vancing with bent back under cover of the hedge. He 
guessed at once that it was the baronet, and in a 
moment was up to him, 

‘All is discovered,” he said, ‘‘the soldiers are close 
by; off with you into the wood!” 

Then, waiting until the Captain came up to him, 
he jumped up excitedly, waving the lantern, and 
shouted, ‘“‘I’ye seen him, Captain! There he 
pes. fy? 

“Where ?” cried Cutts, looking over the hedge. 

F F 
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“There!” answered Bob pointing across the field in 
a direction away from that Sir John had taken. 

Sergeant Trib, who had heard the cries, now came 
running up with the soldiers. 

“Quick, get through the hedge, Sergeant, and take 
across the field—he ran that way.” 

‘““A short fat man, Sergeant!” yelled Bob, who 
seemed to be greatly enjoying the chase. “He won’t 
go far; you will soon overtake him!” 

The lad then turned to help the Captain through the 
fence, who now, with his pistol ready, made direct 
for the plantation, stumbling over the rough ground. 

There was a deep ditch, dry at this season, along 
the edge of the wood, and on reaching it Sir John 
hesitated before jumping across, because he could not 
see Bradley. Cutts coming up, caught a glimpse of 
him. 

“This way with the lantern!” he cried, angry at 
Bob’s delay, but at that critical moment the youth 
found it fitting to stumble and fall heavily to the 
ground, the !antern flying up in the air and dropping 
extinguished among the bushes. 

“Devil take thee, clumsy lout!” cried the Captain as 
he fired the pistol in. the direction where a moment 
before he thought to have seen a man. Meanwhile, 
however, Sir John had dropped into the ditch, and 
moving along the bottom of it, was already some yards 
away, while Cutts was still seeking him at the road end 
of the plantation. 

Fortunately Bradley, attracted by the shot, now re- 
joined his friend, and was able to show him the gap 
by which they could get into the narrow path that 
went through the thick undergrowth of the wood. He 
was himself about to jump the ditch when the Ser- 
geant, also drawn by the firing, and running back 
from the false direction he had taken, saw him and 
fired, but missed him. As Trib turned to shout to 
his men, Bradley suddenly seized him by the waist 
and hurled him headlong backward into the ditch, 
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where the Puritan got so tightly wedged that it took 
him some time to struggle out again, and meanwhile 
Bradley was able to jump over him and get into the 
wood. As the men came running up, Sir John, to 
divert attention from his companion, fired in their 
direction. 

Sergeant Trib, who by this time was on his feet 
again, and cursing in unpuritanical fashion, yelled 
out: 

“Fire there—into the wood, you rascals!” 

Several shots followed. Sir John, who had just 
rejoined Bradley in the path, suddenly exclaimed, 
“By God, Tom, I’m hit!” 

“Silence! for God’s sake,” whispered Bradley, as 
he seized him by the arm, and dragged him along: 

The pursuers, unaware of the path, which, indeed, 
they could not see in the darkness, floundered about 
in the thick undergrowth of thorns and briars, until 
Captain Cutts cried out: 

“No use now, Sergeant, he has got off, and may be 
far by this time; by God! I believe he has gone to 
Madingley.” 


CEaAr hiv. 


SHOWS HOW IN THE TIME OF TRIAL JANE WAS NOT 
FOUND WANTING 


JANE Hynpe had been too excited to go to rest. She 
sat in a small panelled bedroom that overlooked the 
stable-yard, and through the open casement she 
iooked out on the summer night, dreamily listening 
to the nightingale, wondering what would be the issue 
of the baronet’s venture. 

If the King should be able to escape from Childer- 
ley and join Sir John Cotton, she knew that with her 
two good horses they would soon be far on the way 
to London; and that Master Bradley would come back 
to tell her how things had gone. 

The hours passed, and she dozed uneasily in her 
chair, often rousing herself to look out and listen. 
She was too conscious of the risk to the King and to 
Sir John not to be anxious; and as the night went by, 
she began to be oppressed with fear and forebodings 
of evil. 

At last she heard the sound of horses slowly coming 
up the road into the stable-yard. They had failed 
then? Quickly she ran down to unfasten the kitchen 
door, and stood there with a lantern. 

After hastily turning the horses into a_ stable, 


Bradley came up supporting his friend, who leaned 
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heavily upon him, unable to speak, scarcely able to 
walk. 

“Alas! dear Mistress, the letter miscarried, as I 
feared it would, and Sir John is badly wounded! ” 

Quickly Jane went to Anne Cotton’s room, called 
up the vicar and the housekeeper, and great was the 
grief and excitement in the house! Before he could 
be helped up to the Minstrel room, Sir John had 
fainted from loss of blood. Fortunately, Master 
Hooke had in his earlier days at Caius College made 
some study of surgery, and he proceeded to examine 
the wound, the patient having been hastily undressed 
and laid on the bed. The vicar was able to relieve 
the anxiety of the ladies by telling them that the 
wound would probably not prove to be dangerous; a 
bullet had passed through the fleshy part of the thigh, 
They hastened to cut up a sheet into bandages, and 
with these and the use of kerchiefs he was able to plug 
the wound and stop the bleeding. Some brandy was 
given to the wounded man, who gradually sank into 
sleep. His sister and Master Hooke remained with 
him, while Jane went down with Bradley to the hall, 
where she had prepared wine and refreshment on the 
chance of the plotters returning. As he drank a cup 
of wine, Bradley told the tale of their unfortunate 
adventures, and then left to go to his house at Girton. 

Before barring the porch door after him, Jane stood 
awhile, refreshed by the cool morning breeze, saw the 
faint lights of dawn spreading over the heavens, and 
heard the birds breaking into joyful song. 

It had been an exciting night for her, but she felt 
fully awake, and instead of going to bed, she preferred 
to linger in the great hall, sitting in her grandfather’s 
armchair, alone save for the companionship of her 
favourite deerhound, recalling the events of the last 
twenty-four hours, wondering what consequences to 
the baronet and to her might follow upon them, and 
blaming herself for having encouraged Sir John 
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against the advice of her prudent guardian, and so 
having led to this unfortunate ending of their attempt 
to help the King. 

As she sat there, the light began to shine over the 
oaken shutters that protected the lower part of the 
mullioned windows, through the heraldic devices of 
the leaded glass, and little by little revealed the old 
tapestries, the portraits of the Hyndes, the armour 
that hung on the walls and on the screen. She began 
to feel sleepy, and rose to put out the lamp, now no 
longer required in the light of returning day. Sud- 
denly she was startled by a knocking at the front 
gate ! 

The great hound, Wasp, sprang to the door, bark- 
ing violently, but at a sign from his mistress he ceased, 
and stood by her, sullenly growling, as she went to 
open the shutter that covered the small grill in the 
door, wondering what new trouble this might mean. 
Looking through the opening she saw a man wrapped 
in a cloak with his hat drawn over his face, who 
inquired in a voice that she thought to have heard 
before : 

“1 pray. you,-1s:Jack-here 2”? 

Hastily she closed the shutter without replying, her 
heart beating fast as the thought flashed upon her that 
the IXing might have seen the message before it fell 
into the hands of the Roundheads, that in the con- 
fusion of the pursuit of Sir John Cotton the King 
might have escaped, might have made his way to 
Madingley in search of the baronet ! 

In the excitement of her belief that the use of the 
familiar name “Jack” was conclusive that the visitor 
must be His Majesty himself, she did not hesitate 
further, but unbarred the door and held the dog by his 
collar while the visitor silently passed through the 
screen into the great hall. She carefully closed and 
barred the gate. 

As she came in, the young girl made a deep curtsey, 
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and her voice trembling with emotion as she recalled 
the earlier visit of “‘ Master Hudson,” and realised now 
the presence of the King, she said, “I am proud to 
welcome Your Majesty again to Madingley!” She 
bowed low, and as she rose she saw the figure throw 
back the cloak and sweep off his hat in respectful 
obeisance, and to her horror she recognised John Cutts 
holding a pistol in his hand, who laughingly replied : 

“My Majesty is delighted to see you once more, 
dear Mistress, after so long absence; and I pray you 
tell me who is ‘ Jack,’ for I have reason to believe 
that he is not unknown here! ” 

Overwhelmed with surprise, indignation, and alarm, 
Jane was at first unable to speak, and stood pale and 
silent. Then bracing herself to meet the difficult 
situation she said: 

“Sir, this is a base trick, an intrusion from which 
my youth and my defenceless position might well 
have saved me!” 

“Indeed, sweet Mistress, it was to serve my fair 
neighbour that I came hither! Colonel Whalley 
believes that ‘ Jack,’ whoever he is, has taken refuge 
here, and was about to send one Joyce, a ruthless, 
rough soldier, to search your house, when I begged 
to be allowed to command the search party, on the 
ground that I was familiar with the place, and I hoped, 
too, that I might thus save you, as far as might be, 
from trouble. For that reason, also, I thought it best 
to come in alone, while my Sergeant was busy placing 
his men round the house to prevent escape. You 
have to deal with stern soldiers, dear lady, and I beg 
you to get the Cavalier.who, unfortunately for you, 
has been harboured in this house, to surrender peace- 
ably, and so avoid bloodshed. I promise you, in that 
case, that I will use all my influence to preserve you 
from the consequences of your imprudence.” 

The young lady’s anger was softened by the excel- 
lent intentions expressed by her visitor. 
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“T thank you,” she said, not knowing what further 
words to use, hesitating to take Master Cutts into her 
confidence, and conscious that the fate, possibly the 
life, of the baronet depended on her discretion. She 
quickly recovered her composure, and bravely smiling 
she replied: ‘“‘I fear, Master Cutts, that you have fol-_ 
lowed a false scent, and it is likely enough that you 
will be disappointed with the result of your errand! 
With your permission, I will call my old friend and 
guardian to speak with you, and meanwhile you will 
find wine and other refreshment there on the table if 
it please you to take it.” 

She quietly left the hall, but once through the vesti- 
bule she rushed up the stair to the Minstrel room, 
where she found Master Hooke and Anne still watch- 
ing the sleeper. They saw by her look that some- 
thing serious had happened, and had indeed been made 
anxious by the barking of the dog. 

“Dear Master,” she cried, almost breathless with her 
haste, ‘the Roundheads are here after Sir John, the 
house is surrounded, they are about to search it! I 
will do all I can to detain them and to gain time.” 
She hastily took out of her bosom a small key, and 
lifted over her head the ribbon by which it was sus- 
pended. “Take this—you know the secret chamber 
out of the closet in this room, and the way to open it 
from the room above. I pray you, lose not a moment; 
rouse Sir John and help him into it—throw all his 
things in after him; and you, Anne, clear away all 
signs, put the coverlet over the bed. Quick, quick, I 
pray you! When all is ready, let Anne wave her 
kerchief to me in the hall from the Minstrel gallery, 
and then away to your rooms! Haste, haste! in 
Heaven’s name!” she cried as she ran away, glad to 
see that while she spoke they had begun their work. 

Returning to the hall she burst out laughing to 
cover her agitation : “Master Cutts—the vicar, as you 
know, is no friend of yours, and absolutely refuses to 
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see you! He desires that I shall do the honours of 
the house, and strive to console you for your wasted 
excursion! Therefore will I myself escort you over 
all the rooms; you shall see what you want to see, 
and having done so, you will be free to seek your 
‘Jack’ in some other box!” Here she laughed again, 
quite naturally, almost believing her own glib story, 
and Master Cutts himself was half taken in. 

“You are a brave girl,” he said, looking doubtfully 
but admiringly at her flushed face and the abundant 
ringlets that hung down to her neck, for she was no 
longer the immature maiden he had known five years 
before. “I shall not be sorry,’ he added, “if our 
search proves fruitless, but I warn you, dear lady, 
that there are others with me who will not be so easily 
satisfied. Yet, before I call them in, I will accept 
your gracious offer, and drink a cup to our further 
acquaintance, now so _ strangely renewed! Huis 
Majesty has now taken refuge with the Army, and you 
can no longer look upon us as rebels!” 

Jane seemed really pleased, and going to the table 
she filled two cups with the generous wine that had 
been intended for more loyal throats than that of 
Master Cutts. As she did so, she noticed the barrel 
of his pistol projecting under the hat which he had 
laid on the table. 

“Do you remember,” she said, as she offered him 
one of the cups, “do you remember giving me the 
cygnets, and our walk round the pleasaunce after- 
wards, and the silly things you said to me?” 

“Indeed I do, sweet Mistress, and I hope some day 
to be allowed to resume that conversation. and to be 
more successful than I then was! I drink to you, 
Jane, and to the renewal of friendship between neigh- 
bours!” 

Master Cutts recalled his fancy for her in those 
earlier days, and was at all times easily susceptible to 
the charm of a pretty woman. 
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“Gladly, I pledge you, Sir, and return your friendly 
wishes,” she said. “I drink to the return of peace 
and goodwill.” 

She carried the cup to her lips, and took a hearty 
draught, for she was waxing faint. “I pray you, 
Master John, to be seated a moment, for if, as you say, 
your soldiers surround the house, a fugitive who is 
not here is not likely to escape, and you can do your 
visitation without haste! ” 

“Nay, sweet Mistress Jane,” he replied, “but Ser- 
geant Trib will be impatient.” Nevertheless, he moved 
to the chair she indicated, and added: “It is so long 
since I saw you, and I am so glad to be here again, 
that Trib shall wait my leisure.” 

As he turned away, Jane, with her back to the table, 
felt for and found the pistol, which she held behind 
her dress, and Wasp, now reassured, went up to the 
Captain, wagging his tail and laying his head upon 
his knee. 

While the visitor patted the dog, his mistress 
stepped forward behind the high back of an armchair, 
and leaned pleasantly upon it, casting, however, an 
anxious glance at the Minstrel gallery, but seeing 
no sign. 

At this moment there was a loud knocking at the 
porch door; the dog bounded to the vestibule, barking, 
but came back at the call of his mistress. 

“The Sergeant, confound him!” cried Cutts, who 
still held the cup in his hand, “but at least he shall 
wait till I drain this to your health—and now,” he 
added, “to our business!” He put a hand on the arm 
of the chair, and leaning upon it was about to rise 
when he heard a sound like the cocking of a pistol, 
and looking up he saw in Jane’s hand, and rested on 
the high back of her chair, a weapon, the barrel of 
which was in disconcertingly true line with his face 
as she held it at arm’s length. 

“Don’t stir, for God’s sake, or I fire!” cried the 
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young girl, her voice suddenly changed, and a resolute 
look in her eye. 

Cutts hesitated, and looked uncomfortable. 

“Tt is your own pistol,” she said, her finger on the 
trigger, steadily aiming without a tremble. ‘You 
know best if it is loaded and properly primed!” 

The Captain was brave enough, and his first thought 
was to spring up and rush upon her; but he had loved 
her years ago, and he felt that if in her desperation 
she were to wound or kill him, the burden of the deed 
would ruin her life. 

“Come, Jane,” he said, without rising, “this is ridi- 
culous! I know you don’t wish to hurt me. You can 
only delay the search a few moments, for my men 
will force the door, and your friend, whom I would 
have saved, may now be ruthlessly shot down. Put 
down that pistol!” 

From one of the windows of the hall, above the 
shutters, there came a crash of glass, and Wasp barked 
furiously. 

Jane did not move, but looked steadily along her 
weapon. 

Smash went the glass, as the leaded window was 
being hammered in with the hilt of a sword. 

She kept her eye steadily fixed on Cutts, only giving 
one quick, despairing glance at the Minstrel gallery 
above her head. 

Cutts saw the stern face of Sergeant Trib appear at 
the opening of the window, and a moment later his 
hand pass through, holding a pistol. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Trib, don’t shoot her—come 
through ! ” he cried. 

There was more crashing of glass as the soldier 
forced his way in. The dog retreated, viciously growl- 
ing, and stood by his mistress. 

Jane, holding her breath, her heart scarcely beating, 
did not move, but looked along the barrel! Then 
suddenly she saw a kerchief wave at the window of 
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the Minstrel gallery, and as Trib dropped to the 
ground, she stood up from her bent position, gave a 
sob of relief, moved with unsteady step to where the 
Captain now stood before her, offered him his weapon 
with a smile and a bow, and said: 

“T thank God, Master Cutts, that no harm has come 
to you! His Majesty’s faithful servant has now had 
time to get away. You are not likely to overtake 
him!” 

She dropped exhausted into a chair, and her 
strained feelings found relief in hysterical laughter. 

“Shame on you, Sir,” shouted Trib, “to be dallying 
with women when the vengeance of the Lord is to be 
accomplished ! ” 

Cutts did not stay to defend himself, but now 
thoroughly roused and angered, he ran to the door, 
lifted the bar, and a dozen troopers rushed into the 
hall. 


CHAPTER X 


TELLS AT WHAT COST THE APPROACH TO THE MINSTREL 
ROOM WAS DEFENDED, AND HOW GENERAL CROM- 
WELL INTERVENED AT A CRITICAL MOMENT 


WHILE the soldiers, who had been divided into two 
parties, one under the Captain and the other led by 
Sergeant Trib, proceeded to search the house and 
ransack every room, cupboard, and closet from cellars 
to attics, the young lady had time to recover some- 
what from the strain of the scene we have just re- 
lated; and she made her way cautiously up the stair 
that led to the family bed chambers. 

On reaching the landing she found the way for 
the moment free, though she could hear the shouts 
of those who were visiting the kitchens and cellars 
while the others were searching the north wing. 
After hesitating a moment and satisfying herself that 
none could see her, she went down the short winding 
stair that gave access to the Minstrel room through 
a dark passage, which only received borrowed light 
from a small leaded window high up in the panelling. 
This apartment was a long low room, panelled to the 
ceiling, which intervened between the ground floor 
and first story. It gave access to the Minstrel gallery 
which overlooked the great hall, and since these events 
it has been known by the villagers as the “Dog 
hall.” 
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Quickly she glanced round to make sure that all 
compromising signs had been removed, and was re- 
lieved to find that Anne Cotton and the vicar had 
done their work well. She even ventured into the 
closet, from which opened the door of the treasure 
chamber and bent down so as to speak through the 
small finger-hole, by which the latch was lifted, and 
whispered : 

“Be of good courage, Sir John—keep still and all 
will be well! ” 

Without waiting to know if he had heard, she tried 
the door, satisfied herself that Lang’s bolts had been 
securely pressed home, and that the secret door was 
further hidden by garments hung over it; then, 
having done all she could, was about to hasten away, 
when she noticed her faithful dog following her. She 
picked up one of her cloaks and threw it in the dark 
passage in front of the Minstrel room door which she 
had just closed: ‘Guard, Wasp!” she said. He lay 
down on the garment and she crept softly up the stair. 

Often had the deerhound thus stood on guard. 
When his mistress left the house without him he was 
wont to go to her room, and it was sometimes dan- 
gerous even for the familiar servants to touch any- 
thing there in her absence, and she had frequently 
used this device, when his attendance upon her was 
inconvenient, knowing that he would not leave his 
post until she relieved him. 

When she returned to the great hall, fortunately 
without her movements having been noticed, she 
found Anne Cotton there in tears, wringing her hands 
in the distress of anxiety and fear. 

“Oh, Jane! why did you encourage him in this 
dreadful business? It could do no good, and see 
what trouble it is bringing upon us!” Then she 
added in a whisper, “Poor Jack! think you they will 
find him?” 

“Dear Anne, I pray you, hush! Let us put on a 
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bold front and by brave unconcern disarm suspicion ! 
Be still—pray God to help us!” 

They were constantly alarmed by the shouts of the 
rough troopers as they ran through the hall, or went 
from room to room opening every chest, looking into 
every hole and corner which might conceal a man. To 
get out of their way the two women went into Anne’s 
bedroom, which had already been visited, and was 
littered with the contents of her drawers and cup- 
boards. 

Sergeant Trib was furious at his failure to find the 
fugitive, whom he still believed to be hidden some- 
where, though the Captain was beginning to think 
that “Jack” had really escaped, and might by this 
time be far away. But he knew that they had not 
yet found the vicar’s quarters, for there were many 
stairways, and he thought it likely enough that 
“Jack” would be found concealed near that “canting 
parson,” if, indeed, he were in the house at all. 

Neither had they yet found the short stair that led 
to the Minstrel room; but as the Sergeant repassed 
along one of the landings, he heard the growling of 
a dog somewhere behind the panelling, and there he 
noticed a door which they had not so far seen. He 
forced it open, and, followed by his men, ran down 
the steps to the dark passage behind the Minstrel 
room. 

Passing from the sunlight above he could scarcely 
see in the relative darkness, and on reaching the 
bottom step, the troopers crowding down behind him, 
he was checked by a threatening growl. 

Trib drew a pistol from his belt, and was straining 
to see where the animal was before firing, when the 
deerhound, who could see the Sergeant better than 
the soldier could see him, suddenly sprang with such 
force, seizing Trib by the throat in his great jaws, 
that the Sergeant fell backwards among the feet of the 


men who were pushing upon him, and in the dark- 
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ness there was heard the confused sound of a terrible 
struggle between the man and the dog. The troopers 
could hear the animal worrying his antagonist, and 
in the confusion they saw the flash of a pistol shot, 
but they dared not themselves strike or fire for fear 
or injuring their leader. 

There were loud cries for a lantern, and Cutts, who 
had just come up from the cellars and held a lamp in 
his hand, forced his way down the crowded steps. 

As he reached the bottom the conflict ceased, and 
holding up the light, he could just see at the end of 
the passage, the noble brute painfully crawling away, 
dragging behind him his useless hindquarters 
paralysed by a shot in the back. There was a hush 
as the animal was seen stretching himself in his agony 
upon his forefeet, opening his bloody jaws for a last 
howl of pain, before he rolled over, dead, upon the 
garment of his loved mistress, which he had defended 
with his life. 

At the foot of the stair lay the doubled up body of 
Sergeant Tribulation Wickstede, still clutching in his 
hand the smoking weapon. 

“Poor Trib,” said the Captain, bending down and 
throwing the light on the mangled throat of the Ser- 
geant. “Carry him out, two of you, and see if there 
be any life left in him. By God! I fear he is dead 
enough!” 

Cutts then kicked on one side the body of the dog, 
and opening the door, shouted to his men to follow 
as he entered the Minstrel room. They examined the 
bed, threw out all the garments from the closet, and 
in their haste missed the fateful door. They ran 
through another, which opened on the winding stair of 
the south turret. 

“This way!” cried the Captain. “Now we shall 
have him!” And the soldiers followed up the oak 
steps to the vicar’s hermitage. 

Master Hooke, after helping the wounded baronet 
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into the secret chamber, had gone to the room above 
it, and thence had let down the heavy bolts that made 
the door secure. He then locked the panel, and re- 
treating up to his study, he spent the anxious 
moments of waiting in earnest prayer for the safety 
of his friend. 

When Cutts burst open the door of the study, and 
went up to him holding a pistol to his face and shout- 
ing, “Where is Jack, thou priest of Jezebel?” the 
grey-haired old man sat unmoved, leaning over his 
folio Bible, and said: 

“He is, thank God, safe from your fury!” 

Promptly Cutts kicked open the door of the closet, 
over which was depicted the fresco of the hunting of 
the wild boar which George had painted many years 
before on the plastered wall. Then there was smash- 
ing of glass, as the student’s bottles, specimens, and 
instruments were thrown out into the room, and his 
folios were tossed over to search the chests and boxes 
that held his simple treasures; some of the soldiers 
in the inner room upset his bed and emptied his cup- 
boards. But Jack was not there! 

Then one of the men, following the steps further 
up, found a door to the roof terrace, whence the 
student had so often looked upon the stars. 

“This way, Captain, this way!” They ran along- 
side the parapets, over the broad leaden gutters, 
scrambled over the tiles, let themselves down through 
trap doors into attics, where terrified maids had taken 
refuge; but it was all in vain, and Jack was not to be 
found ! 

Sullenly Captain Cutts came down the winding 
stair and’ issued by the outer door of the turret to the 
paved court that fronted the Hall. There he met 
Cornet Joyce, who had just arrived with more soldiers, 
and said, “He is not here, damn him! He must 
have got away before we came. I will ride on and 


report to the Colonel!” 
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As the noise of the search gradually faded away, 
Jane, too anxious to stay long in one place, ventured 
again down to the great hall, hoping to find that the 
soldiers had gone. But there, in front of the carved 
oak screen, she saw a strange officer of stern aspect, 
who stood giving orders, by the open door, through 
which she was able to see men carrying into the vesti- 
bule bundles of straw, brought from the stables. 

“More, more!” shouted Cornet Joyce, for it was 
he; and soon the vestibule, behind the screen, was — 
blocked with piled straw, while Jane looked on, 
almost paralysed with fear, until Joyce added: “That 
may suffice! Now one of you fetch a brand from 
the kitchen!” 

She realised that they were about to fire the house, 
and that the conflagration would break out imme- 
diately under the room where her wounded guest lay 
imprisoned ! 

Clasping her hands appealingly she cried: “For 
God’s sake, Sir, I pray you, do not this wicked 
thing!” 

“Madam,” replied Joyce, scarcely looking at her, 
“this house is a nest of Malignants, and the fire of 
the Lord’s vengeance shall destroy it altogether!” 

Then, all at once, Jane remembered. _ 

She sprang over the piled straw and made her way 
to the stair, and so to her own room. She touched 
the hidden spring of a drawer in her oaken chest, and 
drew out a casket, in which reposed the relics of her 
love for Oliver. There was the lock of his hair, and 
the letter by which the poor parson of Nun Monkton 
had told the sad story of the young soldier’s death, 
and there the letter of General Cromwell to’ Mistress 
Jane Hynde, and the important paper which it en- 
closed. With this last in her hand she flew down 
again, scrambled over the heap of straw and slid 
down at the other side at the feet of a trooper who 
held a lighted brand. 
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“Stop,” she cried, ‘“For Heaven’s sake, hold! ” 

Joyce was standing by; she turned to him: 

“At your peril, Sir, proceed—read this!” 

He took the paper which she had thrust into his 
hand, and, looking at it, he saw the well-known signa- 
ture of Oliver Cromwell! He at once put up his 
hand to stop the burning. 


“To all whom it may concern. 

“Be it known that Mistress Jane Hynde and her 
house of Madingley are under my protection, and 
whosoever would do her injury will have to account 
therefor to 

“OLIVER CROMWELL.” 


Joyce read the paper twice. His relations with the 
General had made him familiar with the writing; the 
document was clearly genuine. 

He folded it and gave it back to her; lifted his hat 
respectfully and went out. 

A few minutes after Jane heard the call of a 
trumpet, and when she had seen the troopers riding 
away across the park she sat down on a bundle of 
straw, hid her face in her hands, and burst into tears. 


CHAPTER XI 


WHEREIN THE READER CATCHES A GLIMPSE OF KING 
CHARLES FOR THE LAST TIME IN THIS HISTORY, AND 
COMES TO THE END OF THE TALES OF MADINGLEY ! 


THE visit of Charles I. to Childerley had soon 
become known over the neighbourhood, and it was 
rumoured that he would be passing in the afternoon 
on his way to Newmarket. 

On the hill above Madingley where the bridle path 
across the common joined the main road from St. 
Neots to Cambridge, a group of villagers had accord- 
ingly gathered, and sitting among the gorse bushes, 
waited patiently to get a look at the King, whose mis- 
fortunes had called forth their sympathy and affection. 
Among them were the venerable pastor and the lady 
of Madingley. 

The elasticity of her youthful spirits, and the happi- 
ness she felt in having saved the life of her guest, had 
brought back the colour to her cheeks after a few 
hours’ rest. To do honour to the passing of the royal 
prisoner, Jane had attired herself in a gown of pale 
yellow silk, adorned with pink roses; her neck was 
bare, and her hair, dressed in ringlets according to the 
fashion of the time, enclosed a face fair to look upon, 
and bright with intelligence and interest. 

As the cavalry of the Parliament approached, there 
was much excitement, especially when, behind the first 
squadron of the Ironsides, was seen His Majesty King 
Charles I., riding alone, followed at some paces dis- 


tance by Colonel Whalley and another officer, whom 
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Mistress Hynde had occasion to remember, Cornet 
Joyce. 

The King wore brown riding boots with gold spurs, 
and across the breast of his blue tunic hung the em- 
broidered band that carried his sword. The long hair 
came down in curls to his broad lace collar, and be- 
neath the feathered velvet hat which he wore on the 
right side of his head could be well seen the noble 
and melancholy features, lighted by a transient smile 
as he looked upon the little group that, with uncovered 
heads, bowed before him in respectful silence. 

As he came up, Jane stepped quickly forward to the 
side of his charger, and with a low curtsey presented 
to hima nosegay of white roses. 

King Charles recognised at once the kind hostess 
who had received “Master Hudson” some months 
before at Madingley, and smilingly inclined his head 
to return her salutation as he took the bouquet from 
her hand. From the unexpected weight of it he 
inferred that she had hidden a purse of gold among 
the flowers, which he carefully placed in the holster. 
Touched by the young girl’s devotion, he extended his 
hand to her; she reverently raised it to her lips as she 
bent over it, and said: 

“May God protect Your Majesty !’ 

She was obliged to step back to allow the following 
horsemen to pass on. 

After the last of the escorting troopers had ridden 
by, the villagers lingered, watching them go down 
the hill till they turned towards the hamlet of Coton. 
Then they stood aside to allow Mistress Jane and the 
old vicar to pass before them along the path that led 
to the Hall. 

Under the skilled care of Master Hooke, and de- 
votedly nursed by his sister, Sir John soon recovered 
from his wound and the excitement of the dangers 
through which he had passed. As soon as he was 
able to move about, he took his exercise in the large 
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rooms of the mansion, or at dark in the gardens, in 
order that his presence might not be known in the 
neighbourhood. 

He mourned over the failure of his attempt to serve 
his royal master, and was much distressed by the 
anxieties which he had brought upon his friends at 
Madingley. 

But Jane had no regrets; she was glad that Sir 
John had done his duty, and she felt that it was better 
to fail than to have stood by inactive when there was 
at least a chance of serving the King. Although she 
spoke of it with becoming modesty, she was in her 
inmost soul gratified to feel that in the time of trial 
she had worthily played her part, and proud to know 
that she had saved the gallant but rash baronet from 
the dangers that had threatened him. Yet with these 
happy feelings there was mixed a strain of melan- 
choly; for the letter, which had been so helpful in 
averting disaster, had vividly recalled the memory of 
Oliver and the fervour of her girlish love for the 
dead Puritan. 

The handsome Cavalier had indeed become dearer 
to her since she had gone through so much anguish 
for his sake on that fateful night, but though she 
acknowledged to herself that she loved him, she did 
not yet realise that it was with more than a sisterly 
affection. 

The period of convalescence was a happy one both 
for Sir John and for her, and the strength of her 
character, her sober good sense, and the frank in- 
timacy that grew between them seemed to wipe out the 
disparity of their ages, and the baronet, though now 
well over thirty, was young in heart, and had not 
really loved before. 

He himself had no doubt at all as to the nature of 
his own feeling for Jane. He had always admired 
her, and now owed his life to her resource and courage. 
3ut he felt constrained to keep much of his love and 
admiration to hiraself. He thought it disloyal to take 
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advantage of her hospitality, of her inexperience, and 
considered that he was too old and too poor to offer 
his hand to the young heiress, at least in present 
circumstances. 

Anne Cotton was far from sharing these scruples, 
but Master Hooke felt more respect for them, and 
both knew that it was unsafe for him to remain at 
Madingley or even in England at present. So it hap- 
pened that as soon as Sir John had fully recovered his 
strength, he rode off one night towards Ipswich, and 
made his way to the Low Countries, without disclosing 
to Jane Hynde how great was his love for her, 
although it is not unlikely that she knew what he 
forbore to tell. 

He lived for a time with a colony of proscribed 
Royalists who had settled at Bruges, and his address 
was known to Anne Cotton, from whom he had 
obtained a promise that she would send for him if 
Jane should need his protection. Meanwhile that 
young lady had put herself in private communication 
with the merchant in London who attended to the 
small resources of the baronet and his sister, and it 
was thanks to her aid that sums were remitted to him 
so much in excess of what he expected, that he formed 
the highest opinion of the financial abilities of his 
banker. 

No evil consequences followed the plotting which 
had been traced to Madingley. Whether Cornet 
Joyce thought it better not to let General Cromwell 
know how nearly he had destroyed a house which was 
under his protection; or whether the General, having 
learned that Malignants had been sheltered at Mading- 
ley, had, for the sake of the boy whose memory was 
dear to him, dismissed the matter from his mind, 
cannot be known. 

A year after these events Jane had the sorrow of 
losing her beloved guardian. After a short illness 
Master Hooke was gathered to his rest, a student to 
the last, longing for the larger knowledge which he 
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believed that death would reveal to him, and looking 
with steadfast faith for the Divine Vision which the 
spiritual life would unfold. 

The death of her old friend made a great difference 
to Jane. She felt restless and lonely; and not many 
weeks passed before she asked Master Bradley to 
escort her to Bruges, with the understanding that on 
his return, he and Anne Cotton should without further 
delay be married, live at Madingley, and care for the 
estates until the return of their owner. 

On her arrival in that city, Jane told Sir John Cotton 
in her frank, ingenuous way, that as he would not 
ask her to be his wife, she had come to offer him her 
hand and to claim the protection of a husband. In 
the church of Our Lady of Bruges, in front of the 
altar which was adorned by Michael Angelo’s beauti- 
ful statue of the Virgin with the Holy Child, close 
by the chapel that encloses the gorgeous tomb of Mary 
of Burgundy, these two in their happiness went to 
kneel together for solemn betrothal. 

They were soon after married, and lived for some 
years in Paris, where the wealth of Lady Jane Cotton 
and the relations of Sir John with Queen Henrietta 
Maria and some exiled English nobles, introduced 
them to the Court of the young King Louis XIV., 
and secured them also the favour of Anne of Austria. 

On the restoration of Charles II., the baronet and 
his wife returned to England with their young 
children. Sir John’s estates came back into his pos- 
session, and the combined rents of Landwade and of 
Madingley enabled Sir John and Lady Cotton to take 
a leading part in the social life of their county. 

On the north wall of the chancel of the little church 
that lies half hidden among the ancient yews and 
elms of Madingley park, there is a monument. Over 
a recumbent figure executed in alabaster, an inscrip- 
tion records that Dame Jane Cotton, relict of Sir John 
Cotton, Baronet, died in 1692 in the 62nd year of her 
age. 
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Sir John himself had died three years before, and 
been buried at Landwade. 

They were the ancestors of a line of five baronets 
who dwelt at Madingley Hall, the last of whom died 
in 1863. Two of them played considerable parts on 
the national stage, the one in the political intrigues of 
the time of Chatham, the other as an Admiral of His 
Majesty’s fleets in the glorious days of Nelson. 

Of the others and the simple lives they led, of their 
joys and sorrows, their virtues and their failings, the 
services they gave to their county and their country, 
there is but little visible record. 

So far as the present scribe is concerned the Tales 
of Madingley come to an end. 
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APPENDIX 


EISTORICAL AND ARCH AOLOGICAL 
NOTES 


KATE O77 THE “GRANGE 


CuHapTer I. 
Histon Grange. 


Nothing remains of the Grange, except the moat and 
the island which it surrounds. They are in the grounds of 
Histon Manor, the residence of Ambrose Harding, Esq., 
M.A. 


CuaPTerR II. 
Madingley Village. 

This little village, unspoiled by the modern builder, has 
scarcely grown in population since the time of the Domes- 
day Survey. One Picot, Sheriff of Cambridgeshire, a 
Norman of the Conquest, was Lord of the soil, having 
secured the barony of Bourne and other land in the county. 
(Cooper, Annals of Cambridge.) 

It would seem that the Lordship of Madingley was after- 
wards possessed for several generations by the family of 
Burdeley or Burlewas, which became extinct under 
Edward III.; and that the County of Cambridge then 
purchased the manor in order to devote its income to the 
payment of the Knights of the Shire. (Lyson’s Magna 
Britannia, quoting Layer MSS. in Caius College library.) 


Sir John Hynde. 

In 1543 the manor was granted by Act of Parliament 
in the reign of Henry VIII. to John Hynde, Sergeant at 
Law, who purchased other property near it and built the 
House of Madingley. (Henry VIII., Statute 34-35, Cap. 
24, Lyson’s Magna Britannia.) 
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Sir John Hynde had confirmed to him by Act of Parlia- 
ment the manor of Burlewas and lands at Madingley. It 
appears from grants in the Augmentation Office that 
he received in addition portions of Church lands at 
Girton, Moorbarns, and Madingley. (Dict. Nat. Biog.; 
article, “Sir John Hynde.’’) 

After being educated at Cambridge, John Hynde entered 
at Gray’s Inn, and was called to the Bar. This able 
lawyer became Recorder of Cambridge in 1520, Sergeant 
at Law in 1521, was constituted one of the King’s Judges 
of Common Pleas in 1545, and was probably knighted at 
the same time. (Athene Cantabrigienses, 1-100. ‘. 

He married Ursula, daughter “of John Cursonn or 
Curzon, of Becknall, Norfolk. (Visitation of Cambridge, 
1575. and, 1619; Harl. Soc. Vol, XCI) 

Having ended a career of some distinction, he was 
buried in London in the church of St. Dunstan in the 
West. (Dict. Nat. Biog.) 

As no heraldic ornaments of later reigns appear, it may 
be inferred that the main central portion of Madingley 
Hall was built by Sir John Hynde, and that his son, Sir 
Francis Hynde, completed and probably extended the 
mansion, for he is also referred to as the builder of 
Madingley. 


Church of St. Etheldreda, Histon. 


“This church was very early appropriated to the Abbey 
of Eynsham, in Oxfordshire; the exact date we have not 
been able to discover.” 

“Tn 1453, the Bishop (of Ely), finding that the stipend 
was not sufficient to support the vicar . . . ordered the 
Abbey of Eynsham to augment it within 30 days.” 

“Eynsham Abbey was surrendered to Henry VIII. in 
December, 1539.” (Churches of Cambridgeshire, Camb. 
Camden Soc., 1845.) 

This church stood only a stonethrow from that of 
St. Andrew at Histon. Its fate is thus referred to in 
Archbishop Laud’s “Annual Account of his Province to 
the King” in 1639: “It was likewise presented to the 
Bishop, that about 40 years ago, one Sir Francis Hinde 
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did pull down the church of St. Etheldred, in Histon, . . 
and fore’d the Parishioners upon another smail Church 
in the said town, to the great wrong of the Parishioners 
thereof: And that the lead, timber, stones, bells, and all 
other materials, were sold away by him, or employed to 
the building of his house at Madingley.” 

The north-east turret and wing of Madingley were un- 
fortunately taken down in 1874 by a former owner. Just 
at that time the church of St. Andrew at Histon was being 
restored by Sir Gilbert Scott, and opportunity was taken 
to purchase many ecclesiastical fragments of the church 
of St. Etheldreda which had been built into that part of 
the house at Madingley. These were used in the restora- 
tion of the church of St. Andrew at Histon. The Norman 
font of St. Etheldreda’s church was then placed in the 
church at Madingley, where it now is. 

The oak hammerbeam roof of St. Etheldreda’s, probably 
constructed in 1450, was used by Sir Francis Hynde as the 
roof of his hall, and is still visible there above the fine 
Georgian plaster ceiling of the saloon which was formed 
under it in 1738. The old roof is best seen in the turret 
chamber, which in the “Tales” was the Hermitage of 
Master Hooke. 


Cuapter III. 
The Stocking Frame. 


William Lea, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, in- 
vented the stocking frame or loom about 1589. Only 
twenty-eight years earlier the art of knitting with wires 
or needles had been brought to England from Spain. Lea 
paid unsuccessful addresses to a fair stocking-knitter, and 
it was doubtless in his interviews with her that his ideas 
arose and developed. When his machine had been com- 
pleted, he vainly invoked the countenance and support of 
Elizabeth, and, discouraged by opposition, migrated to 
France, where he was welcomed by that great monarch, 
Henry IV. After the assassination of his royal protector, 
Lea was persecuted as a Protestant, and is said to have 
died in great distress at Paris. 

By Cromwell’s time the use of the machine was 
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sufficiently extended to warrant the London stocking 
weavers in applying for incorporation in a guild. In 
their hall long hung a picture representing Lea pointing 
out his frame to a female knitter standing by. Large 
quantities of silk stockings were exported to Italy, where, 
as Sir Josiah Child tells in his ‘Discourses on Trade,” 
published 1670, the stocking frame was not then known. 
(Dict. Nat. Biog. and Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, 
1805.) 


CHAPTER IV. 
Anthony Hynde. 


He died in his father’s lifetime. His name is still to 
be seen inscribed on the clunch mantel of the great hall, 
with the date 1589. 


CuHaPTER VI. 
Madingley Mull. 


The windmill, which according to tradition had existed 
on the hill for many centuries, was in its picturesque ruin 
a well-known, landmark in recent years. It was thrown 
down during a violent gale in July, 1909, and its great 
oak timbers were so shattered as to make restoration 
impossible. 

In Kingsley’s Hereward he refers to Madingley Mill 
as existing at the period of that romance, and pictures 
William the Conqueror as riding out to it from Cambridge 
to view thence the minster tower of Ely. 


CHAPTER XII. 
The Mitre Inn. 


In the reign of James I. the most famous Cambridge 
taverns seem to have been the Dolphin, the Rose, and 
the Mitre. In the Annals of Cambridge, Cooper tells us 
that in 1634 the Mitre tavern fell down, but was afterwards 
rebuilt, and that the disaster inspired the following lines : 


Lament, lament, ye schollers all, 
Each weare his blackest gowne ! 

The Mitre that held up your witts 
Is now itself fall’n downe! 
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It needs must melte each Christian harte 
That this sad news but heares, 

To think how the poor hogsheads wept 
Good sack and claret teares. 


For sure the Devil was a-dry 
And caused this fatal blow! 

That he might make the cellar sinke 
That he might drinke below. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Sir William Cotton. 

The Cotton of Landwade at that time was called Sir © 
John. His name has been altered to William, to avoid 
confusing him with his son, Sir John Cotton, who figures 
im the later~“ Tales.” 


THE INVENTOR 


CHAPTER II. 


Lang’s water mill for sawing timber. 


Macpherson, in his most interesting Annals of Commerce 
(1805, Vol. 2, 377), tells of “a Dutchman who in 1633 
created a wind sawmill or engine for sawing timber, on 
the River, Thames, whereby, with the attendance of one 
man and one boy, as much work was done as twenty men 
can perform in the usual way; but this method was put 
down lest our labouring people should want employment.” 

In the tale of the “Inventor,” the author has en- 
deavoured to show how great were the difficulties of any 
man in those days who strove to improve processes or 
to introduce any labour-saving contrivance. In _ the 
Inventor’s later efforts to improve the working of wool, 
those acquainted with modern processes will recognise 
that the author has described William Lang as dimly 
foreseeing what was really accomplished a century later 
by Arkwright and others. Many inventions that have 
prospered in later days had without doubt arisen in the 
minds of ingenious men of earlier times, whose creative 
genius was crushed by the blind prejudices and jealousies 
of their day. Neither had they, like more modern 
thinkers, the aid of mechanical tools for carrying out their 
conceptions, nor the new motive power of steam which 
made the use of machinery everywhere practicable. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Wire Drawing. 

A “grant of monopoly” (in modern parlance, a 
‘“ patent ’’) was given to Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal, to Thomas Duke of Norfolk, and 
others as patrons of one Humphries, who in 1568 had 
brought over certain Dutch artificers for working metals 
and for making wire, which before that time had been 
drawn by main strength alone. I gather that Humphries, 
notwithstanding his powerful patronage, did not accom- 
plish much, for it was only in 1662 that a Dutchman 
erected near Richmond the first wire mill in England. 
It is interesting to note that in 1630 the hand wire drawers 
were troubled by foreign competition, since in that year 
there was a Royal Proclamation “that complaints have 
been made by the wire drawers of this kingdom that by 
foreign wire lately imported our said subjects cannot be 
set on work; therefore We prohibit the importation of 
foreign iron wire and of the wool cards made thereof.” 
(Annals of Commerce.) 


Dr. Gilbert, the Queen’s Physician. 


He studied at Cambridge, was appointed a Fellow of 
the College of Physicians in 1573, and soon after physician 
to Queen Elizabeth. In his limited leisure, Gilbert accom- 
plished much: he applied himself to the study of mag- 
netism and electricity, and in 1600 he published his 
celebrated work, ‘““De Magnete.” He died in 1603. 


The Iron Trade of Sussex. 


The iron ore of Sussex had been worked from time 
immemorial, and it is probable that the Britons were 
acquainted with these iron fields before they were worked 
by the Romans. Many Roman coins have been dug up 
among the buried ashes. 

Some of the banded guns of wrought iron in the Tower, 
dating from the time of Henry VIII., are of Sussex 
manufacture. These hooped guns were soon superseded 
by cannons cast in one piece. The first of these is said 
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to have been cast at Buxted in Sussex by Ralph Hogge 
in 1543. There is still to be seen the device of a hog 
carved over the door of the ancient dwelling of this family 
at Buxted. 

The Sussex iron trade developed greatly in the sixteenth 
century, and in the reign of Elizabeth some attempt was 
made to check the destruction of the woods for fuel. 
John Norden, in his Surveyor’s Dialogue, 1607, says that 
there were then in Sussex one hundred and forty furnaces 
and hammers, and that each furnace consumed from two 
to four loads of charcoal per day. 

As late as 1724 the iron trade was the chief interest of 
that county; but the improvements in the smelting of 
iron by sea coal and the vast consumption of wood by the 
old system, led to the iron workings being moved to 
districts where the ore and the coal were found together. 
The last furnace in Sussex seems to have been extinguished 
in 1828. (Lower’s Sussex Collections, quoted in the In- 
troduction to Murray’s Handbook for Sussex.) 


THE ADVENTURER 


Cuapters I. & II. 


At the time of the restoration of Madingley Hall in 
1906-7, there was a room then known as the tapestry 
room at the top of the south turret stair. The ancient 
Flemish tapestries, probably woven at Arras, that then 
hung there and had not been disturbed for several genera- 
tions, were taken down in 1906 to be cleaned and restored 
by Mr. Brignolas, who had been director of the short- 
lived Windsor school of tapestry. They are now on the 
walls of the great hall. 

When they were taken down, an interesting discovery 
was made of old fresco paintings on the plaster of the 
walls. They were in very fair preservation, and are still 
there to be seen, representing the hunting of bears and 
wild boars, the hawking of ducks and partridges. They 
are very spirited, but the rude drawing would seem to 
indicate that they were the work of some untutored village 
artist. The panel which contains the monkeys and griffins 
referred to in this tale as the work of George, is in too 
ruinous a condition to enable one to judge of its merits. 
The work is of the same character as that still shown in 
King Charles’ bedroom at Childerley, but there the frescoes 
seem to have been repainted in oil at a much later date. 
At Madingley they are in their original condition. 


Cuapters VI.-VIII. 


The Minstrel Room. 


This interesting room, so called because it gave access 
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to the old Minstrel gallery of the great hall, has fine old 
panelling and the original clunch mantel. There are in 
the overmantel original oak carvings of the arms of 
Henry VIII., of Sir John Hydne the founder, and of the 
Lady Ursula his wife. 


The Secret Chamber. 


The Minstrel gallery was a low room of some seven 
feet high, intervening like the Minstrel room itself between 
the ground and the first floors. At that time the roof of 
the vestibule beneath was very low, and now that this 
has been raised, there still remains a space of some four 
feet between it and the floor above, but it is only accessible 
by a trap-door. The secret chamber was a continuation 
of the Minstrel gallery at the same level, extending over 
the entrance porch, of which the ceiling has now also been 
raised. 


CHAPTER X. 
The Clunch Quarry. 


The existing old quarry, not a deep one, is still to be 
seen surrounded by a plantation of firs on the Cambridge 
road near the village. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Witches. 


The persecution of these unfortunates and the ignorant 
prejudices that led to it, are too familiar to require more 
than a brief note here. Seventeen Lancashire witches 
were put to death on the evidence of one boy. From 1645 
to 1647 it is said that over two hundred suffered in Essex 
and Suffolk alone. Cooper, in his Annals of Cambridge, 
relates that so late as 1645 a woman was hanged in 
Cambridge because she kept a tame frog, witnesses swear- 
ing that it was her imp. (Bowtell MSS.) 


TH VICAR 


CuaApPTeER I. 


The list of the Vicars of Madingley is available from 
the year 1313, when Henricus de Landbache held the cure. 
Dr. James Atlay, who was afterwards Vicar of Leeds 
and Bishop of Hereford, was Vicar here in 1847. 

Thomas Hooke was appointed Vicar in 1626. Nothing 
is known about him. Therefore, except for his name and 
his office, the Master Hooke of the “Tales” is an 
imaginary personage. 

The introduction of John Milton and Jeremy Taylor in 
a work of fiction dealing with the neighbourhood of Cam- 
bridge in 1632, seems to the author permissible, since 
both were students of the University at that time, and 
there can be no doubt that then, as now, the walk to 
Madingley was a favourite one with the undergraduates, 
and indeed with their reverend seniors. 

Jeremy Taylor, born in 1613, was the son of Nathaniel 
Taylor, a barber at Cambridge, a profession associated 
at that time with the sale of simple drugs, and indeed with 
minor ,surgery. Jeremy entered Caius College in 1627 
as a “poor scholar,” and took his degree of Master of 
Arts in 1633. He was soon after lecturer on Divinity at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Attracting the favourable notice of 
Archbishop Laud, he became his chaplain. The career 
and the writings of this eloquent Bishop are too well 
known to require further noting here. 

John Milton, born December 9, 1608, was admitted 
a “Pensioner” at Christ’s College, Cambridge, on 
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February 12, 1625, when he was seventeen years of 
age. He writes to his friend Diodati: “I give my 
leisure to the placid muses, and my books, which are 
my life, have me to themselves.” In 1626 he wrote the 
poem on the death of a fair infant, beginning: “Oh! 
fairest flower, no sooner blown than blasted!” It was 
at Christmas, 1629, while a student at Christ’s College, 
that he wrote the “Ode to the Nativity.” The young 
poet seems to have attracted little notice as such, for 
Meade, a Fellow of the College, who left a large corre- 
spondence which has been published, makes no reference 
to him. Milton took his M.A. degree and left Cambridge 
in 1632. 


Cuapter II. 


The incident of the log or tree in the kitchen, with 
one end burning in the fireplace, was seen by the author 
in the old days at Madingley. 


CHAPTER III. 


As already noted, Edward Hynde, of Girton, is recorded 
to have been accidentally killed by a fall from his horse 
in his father’s lifetime, but the author has changed the 
name to Richard, in order to avoid confusion with his 
father, also called Edward, Sir Edward Hynde. 
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CuAPTER II. 


For the general appearance of London and its one 
great bridge in 1600, see Vischer’s interesting Bird’s-eye 
view of the City, now in the British Museum. 


Cuapter III. 


Old St. Paul’s was an imposing pile. The length 
from east to west was 690 feet. The tower, carried by 
four great arches at the intersection of the nave and 
transepts, was 250 feet high, and from it rose to a height 
of nearly 500 feet a spire built of wood, which was 
destroyed by lightning and fire in 1561. This was never 
rebuilt. 

In 1597 the nave was in a ruinous condition. Butchers 
and water-carriers passed through with their wares; 
houses were built against it, and a baker had his oven 
in the space between two buttresses. When King James 
visited the cathedral in 1620, he was so much impressed 
with its miserable condition that he directed Inigo Jones 
to report as to its repair. Little progress was made till 
1633, when Archbishop Laud, with generous assistance 
from King Charles I., an enlightened lover of the arts, 
took the work in hand and himself contributed large 
sums to its restoration. (See Milman’s Old St. Paul’s and 
Godwin’s Churches of London.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Milton wrote ‘‘Lycidas” in 1638, in memory of Edward 
King, his fellow student at Christ’s College. “L’Allegro” 
and ‘Il Penseroso”’ were written earlier. 

John Milton’s journey to Italy began in 1638. After 
seeing Paris he travelled by Genoa to Florence, where 
he visited Galileo, then a blind old man of seventy. 

He spent two months in Rome, and was well received 
by Cardinal Francesco Barberini. At Naples he met the 
Marquis da Villa, the friend of mad Tasso, who made 
him the parting present of the two cups referred to in 
this chapter. Milton returned to London in 1639, and 
lived outside the Aldersgate, took pupils, and then began 
his controversial writings. He was at that time thirty 
years old. (Masson’s Life of Milton.) 


CHAPTER V. 


Conscience’s Satirical Ballad [printed in Harl. Misc.] 
gives a good account of the shops in Fleet Street at that 
period. Godwin (Churches of London) tells that the space 
between the houses in Fleet Street was very narrow, 
the buildings, mostly of timber, projecting and over- 
hanging in all imaginable positions. The shops were 
rude open sheds protected by awnings, from beneath 
which the vendors orally advertised their goods. The 
church of St. Dunstan stood out so far as to make the 
roadway there dangerously narrow. Fleet Street was 
then a Suburb, and the Strand was really the strand of 
the river, with the scattered mansions of the nobility 
stretching their gardens to the Thames. 


CwHaPptTer VII. 


The lyrics introduced at the end of this chapter are 
from Elizabethan song books. The first is by John 
Dowland, who is said to have “heavenly touched the 
lute.” 
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CuHapter VIII. 


The pupil of Galileo here referred to is Torricelli, who 
was born in 1608, and died in 1643. 


CHAPTER IX. 


John Cutts of Childerley. 


In the historical references to King Charles I.’s visit 
to Childerley in 1647, which is introduced into the last 
of these Tales, that house is described as “the house 
of the Lady Cutts,” no doubt because she was a widow, 
and her son John was then only eight years old. I have 
ventured to antedate his birth by a dozen years. 

Little remains of old Childerley Hall, which is now a 
farmhouse. 


CHAPTER X. 


The water tournament. 


There is no evidence that these water tournaments 
were then held in Cambridge, but Stowe, in his Survey 
of London, 1598, describes similar jousts as common on 
the river Thames. Until recent times they were held in 
France, and the description of the water tournament in 
this chapter is based on the writer’s recollection of one 
he saw at Lille in France sixty years ago. 

The incident of the cod fish will be found in Cooper’s 
Annals. He says the treatises were republished under 
the title Vox Piscis. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In the text, Jane asks her teacher: “Did not you tell 
me that nature doth first beget the imperfect, then 
proceeds she to the perfect; that there is a ladder of 
life ascending from the lowest to the highest?” 

There is, no doubt, a danger in descriptive writing 
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about former times, unconsciously to weave in the know- 
ledge of later days. The author has striven to avoid 
this error. But the instinctive belief in some kind of 
natural evolution long preceded the discovery of the 
means, or some of them, by which the evolution has 
been accomplished. In the second act of Ben Jonson’s 
Alchemist will be found the expression ‘“‘ Nature doth first 
beget the imperfect, then proceeds she to the perfect,” 
and in the pages of his contemporary the learned physician 
of Norwich, Master Hooke, would read the following 
passages :— a 

“There is in this universe a stair or manifest scale of 
creatures, rising, not disorderly or in confusion, but with 
a comely method and proportion.” 

“The excellent Artist hath so contrived His work that 
with the selfsame instrument, without a new creation, 
He may effect His obscure designs.” 

“First are we a rude mass and in the rank of creatures 
that only are and have a dull kind of being, not yet 
privileged with life or preferred to sense and reason; 
next we live the life of plants; the life of animals; the 
life of man; at the last the life of spirits; running on 
in our mysterious nature those existences that comprehend, 
not only the creatures of this world, but of the universe.”’ 
(Sir Thomas Browne, Religio Medici, 1635.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The concluding lines of this chapter are from 
Massinger’s Virgin Martyr. 


OLIVER 


CHAPTER I. 


The attractive personality of Oliver Cromwell, the 
ablest soldier of the Civil War, who, in fact if not in 
name, became King of England, has frequently appeared 
in fiction. But, as in Scott’s Woodstock, it is always 
the great soldier and statesman in the height of his power 
that is delineated. 

In this tale it is the Cromwell of 1642-1644 that is 
portrayed; the rugged farmer of Ely, the man of strong 
religious convictions, who has recently at St. Ives passed 
through the fiery ordeal of doubt, whose soul rebels alike 
against superstition and oppression; the member for 
Cambridge taking as yet a subordinate part in the Puritan 
movement; the early organiser of the forces of the 
Parliament in the eastern counties. 

In describing him at this stage of his career, I have 
endeavoured to keep out of my mind the later develop- 
ments of the character of this remarkable man, who, with 
all his faults, was a great Englishman. It is unlikely 
that at this period he foresaw the commanding position 
which he was ultimately to attain. That his soul was 
thus early fired by ambition to take a prominent part in 
the civil strife may well be believed; but the conscious- 
ness of the power that was to lead him to greatness 
would only arise with the gradual evolution of his military 
genius, and the transfer of political influence from the 
Parliament to the Army. 

Of his son Oliver little is recorded, for he died at the 
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early age of twenty-two. He was the eldest of Cromwell’: 
sons, and his father’s favourite. 

Mr. J. A. Venn was kind enough to search for me the 
college registers at Cambridge, and found that young 
Oliver was entered at St. Catherine’s College in the spring 
of 1641. He neither matriculated nor took any University 
degree. At the outbreak of the war in 1642 he joined 
one of the regiments which Colonel Cromwell had been 
instrumental in forming at Cambridge, and, with the 
rank of Cornet, was present at Edgehill, the first battle 
of the war, where the raw recruits were unable to with- 
stand the dash of Prince Rupert’s charges, and were 
thrown into grievous confusion and flight. He seems to 
have escaped without serious wound, for we hear of his 
being soon after with his father in the eastern counties. 
His death in 1644 is referred to further in the note to 
Chapter XII. 


CuapTer III. 


Sir John Cotton of Landwade, afterwards of Madingley, 
was born in 1615. He was at the court of Charles I., 
and was created a baronet in 1641. An ardent royalist, 
he devoted himself to the service of the King, and there 
is a tradition that he attempted to bring about the escape 
of his royal master while in the custody of the Army at 
Childerley. (See note p. 486.) 

Sir Edward Hynde was Mayor of Cambridge in 1617. 

The account which Sir Edward Hynde gives of the 
election of Mr. Cromwell as Burgess for Cambridge is 
based on that quoted in Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge 
from Heath’s prejudiced biography of Cromwell, 1669. 
Cooper considered the account of doubtful authenticity, 
notwithstanding its detail. 

The incident of the Mayor calling for “another Alder- 
man and another bottle” is one which I have heard related 
of an ancient Mayor of another town. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Cromwell’s seizure of the castle. 


The following entry occurs in the Journals of the 
Houses of Parliament : “August 15, 1642. Mr. Cromwell 
in Cambridgeshire has seized the magazine of the castle 
of Cambridge, and hath hindered the carrying of the 
plate from that University.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


In the Thurloe Papers is a letter of Cromwell’s, quoted 
in Carlyle, addressed to his ‘beloved cousin Mrs. St. 
John,” written from Ely, October, 1638, in which occur 
the following passages :— 

“The Lord accept me in His Son, and give me to walk 
in the light as He is the Light! He it is that enlighteneth 
our darkness. One beam in a dark place hath exceeding 
much refreshment in it. Blessed be His name for shining 
on so dark a heart as mine!” 

“T lived and loved darkness. I was the chief of 
sinners. This is true; I hated godliness, yet God had 
mercy on me! Oh! the riches of His mercy!” 

“My soul is with the congregation of the Firsthorn; 
my body rests in hope; and if here” (at Ely) “I may 
honour my God either by doing or suffering, I shall be 


most glad.” 
Cuapters VII. & VIII. 


Sir John Cotton was appointed Sheriff of Cambridge- 
shire in 1641. He is said to have proclaimed the Earl 
of Essex a traitor from every market place in the county. 

On July 24th, 1642, the King wrote to the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University soliciting that the plate of 
the several colleges might be sent to him. (Clarendon.) 

In Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge we read: “On 
August 8, St. John’s College delivered to Mr. Pooley for 
the King’s use 2065 ounces of plate, and all or most of 
the colleges contributed of their plate.” 
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“Cromwell, however, succeeded in preventing part of 
the college plate from being conveyed to the King. He 
also seized the magazine in the castle, and he sent Dr. 
Beale, Master of St. John’s College; Dr. Martin, Presi- 
dent of Queens’ College; and Dr. Stearne, Master of 
Jesus College, up to Parliament as prisoners, on account 
of the part they had taken in forwarding the college plate 
to the King.” 

“They were detained in prison many years, and suffered 
great hardship.” 

In the Journals of the House there is the following note : 
“August 22, 1642. Ordered that the plate belonging to 
Maudlyn College in Cambridge, stayed as it was going to 
York to promote the war against the Parliament, shall 
be brought to London, till this House take further orders.” 

Neale [Mansions of England, article ‘Madingley Hall” 
says: “Sir John Cotton was Sheriff of the County and 
proclaimed Essex a traitor. He (Sir John) was entrusted 
to carry the plate contributed by the University of Cam- 
bridge to His Majesty at Oxford, and he accomplished 
this, notwithstanding difficulty, being followed by a body 
of Cromwell’s horse.”” Neale’s authority by itself cannot 
count for much; but he wrote in 1822, and no doubt, as 
is the case in such works as his, he obtained information 
from the owner of the Hall, then Sir St. Vincent Cotton, 
the last baronet. At least this account shows the tradition 
of the family, and it receives confirmation from the 
Commons’ Journal, where it is stated, under date July oth, 
1646, that the House fined Mr. Awdley of Woodhurst in 
the county of Huntingdon, Gent., £233 for accompanying 
the Sheriff of that county in conveying the plate from 
Cambridge to the King. Sir John Cotton was appointed 
Sheriff of Cambridgeshire in 1641, and his year of office 
would extend into 1642. The counties of Cambridge and 
Huntingdon, for a time separated, were again united in 
1642. 

Hobson’s Stables. 

The celebrated carrier of ‘““Hobson’s choice”? fame died 
in 1631, and I have assumed that the important business 
which he founded was still carried on under the same name 
in 1642. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Nun Monkton, where the present writer spent happy 
days many years ago, lies at the confluence of the Nidd 
and the Ouse. The present Nun Monkton Priory is com- 
paratively modern, probably built in Georgian times. All 
that remains of the old Priory is the chapel with its fine 
Norman doorway. 

By marching from Knaresbrough round the flank of the 
Parliamentary Army, Prince Rupert reached Borough- 
bridge, crossed the Ouse there, and so joined Newcastle 
in York. Thence the combined Royalist forces issued on 
July 2nd, 1644, expecting to attack the retreating Parlia- 
mentarians, but these hastened back, reformed their order, 
and at six in the evening the battle of Marston Moor was 
fought, in which the Royalists were utterly defeated, 
mainly by the charge of Cromwell’s Ironsides. 


The death of young Oliver. 


There have been conflicting accounts of the manner of 
his death, some ascribing it to fever. But in the Squire 
Papers, quoted by Carlyle, there is a passage which seems 
to settle the matter: “Meeting Cromwell at the edge of 
Marston Moor, [| thought,” writes Squire, “that he looked 
sad and wearied, for he had had a sad loss. Young Oliver 
got killed to death not long before, I heard; it was near 
Knaresbrough, and thirty more got killed.” 

The Protector on his death-bed referred to the death of 
his favourite son: “It went to my heart like a dagger, 
indeed it did.” 


Cromwell’s letter to Jane Hynde. 

This letter is based on the one which Cromwell actually 
did write to his brother-in-law, Colonel Walton, whose 
son was killed at Marston Moor. It begins by a refer- 
ence to Oliver’s death: “You know my own trial this way, 
but the Lord supports me, in that He took him into the 
happiness we all pant for and live for.” 


SIR JOHN COTTON 


CuaAPTER I. 
Dowsing’s visitation. 

Dowsing, the Puritan iconoclast, who in the Civil 
War “purified,” by authority of Parliament, every 
church hereabouts, smashing painted windows, tearing up 
brasses, demolishing carved images, notes with grim disap- 
proval the simple decorations of those times. In his 
journal he says: “Maddenley; there were thirty one 
pictures superstitious and Christ upon the cross and two 
theves by him, and a Christ in the steple window and 
steps to be levelled and fourteen cherubims in wood to 
be taken down.” (Conybeare, Rides round Cambridge.) 


CHAPTER II. 
Sir John Cotton. 


See note to Chapter III. of the last Tale. 


The visit of King Charles I. to Madingley. 


There is at Madingley a persistent tradition that the 
King spent a night at the Hall. This is referred to in 
Kingston’s East Anglia and the great Civil War, pub- 
lished 1897, p. 240: “There is a tradition handed down 
at Madingley that the King, while at Childerley, escaped 
and made his way to Madingley, knocked at the door, 
and asked if ‘ Jack’ was there, meaning Sir John Cotton; 
that he was received into the house, wearing over his 
dress a countryman’s smock, and was conducted by a 


secret stair to the room, when some troopers from 
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Childerley came after him. Before he could escape, he 
was retaken by the troopers and conveyed back to 
Childerley. The story seems inconsistent with the con- 
ditions in which the King was spending his time at that 
place, but it has. at least the support of the fact that the 
King had sympathetic friends at Madingley, that the 
tradition has been handed down there to the present time, 
and that until a few years ago the secret stair could still 
be traced. Possibly the close association of the King 
with Childerley and the concealment of some Royalist at 
Madingley may have got mixed in the tradition.” 

The stay of Charles I. at Childerley is historic, but | 
have not been able to find anything in support of the 
story that he escaped to Madingley and was retaken there. 
I agree with Mr. Kingston that the legend is improbable ; 
but the presence of Sir John Cotton at Madingley and his 
devotion to the King would make it likely enough that 
some attempt should have been made to get him away 
from the custody of the Army and enable him to appear 
suddenly in or near London. In this Tale I have 
endeavoured to reconcile the tradition with the absence 
of any historical confirmation of his having actually 
escaped to the Hall, by assuming that the attempt was 
made, that the plot was discovered, and that a Roundhead 
officer, personating the King, appeared at Madingley and 
asked for “ Jack.” 

In introducing into this romance the account of King 
Charles (while travelling in disguise from Oxford to 
surrender himself to the Scots) having passed a night at 
Madingley, I feel warranted by the tradition of the King’s 
presence at Madingley, and by the fact that, in his 
wretched nine days’ wandering through the Fen country, 
he passed by that mansion. Gardiner, in his history of 
the Civil War, gives in a sketch map the itinerary of his 
journeyings, so far as they have been ascertained, and 
shows him to have passed some four miles to the west of 
Cambridge on his way from Baldock to Downham. 

Ashburnham in his account makes no mention of a night 
having been spent at Madingley, but neither does he name 
any of the Royalist houses at which his master found 
refuge in disguise. Hudson in his evidence says that the 
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King was “at no gentleman’s house but Mr. Cave’s at Stam- 
ford in all his journey,” and affirms that the King found 
refuge at village inns. But both Ashburnham and Hudson 
would naturally avoid any reference to the loyalists who 
had received the fugitive, at a time when the revelation 
might have had serious consequences for any who had 
assisted the King. 


CHAPTER IV. 


John Cutts has figured before in two previous Tales. 
See further the note to Chapter VIII. 


The taking of the castle. 


This incident in the adventures of Captain Cutts is not 
founded on any fact. It is imaginary, but of a kind not 
uncommon in the great Civil War. The march of Sir 
Thomas Fairfax from Exeter in pursuit of Lord Hopton, 
to which the incident is referred, is historic. 


CHAPTER V. 


The advent of Cornet Joyce at Holmby and his carrying 
the King away from the control of the Commissioners of 
Parliament to Hinchinbrooke and thence to Childerley and 
Newmarket is in accordance with well-known facts. 

In his romance, Holmby House, White Melville has 
made use of this interesting incident. 


CuaptTer VIII. 


Sir Thomas Fairfax, on learning that Joyce had seized 
the King at Holmby, sent Colonel Whalley with a body 
of horse to meet him and to delay the advance to New- 
market. The King accordingly took up his quarters at 
Childerley at “the house of the Lady Cutts,’ where he 
remained three days, from the 5th to the 8th June, 1647. 

Little remains of Childerley Hall and park. The present 
farmhouse includes a portion of the old hall, and the room 
which was occupied by Charles I. during his stay is still 
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shown there. The King’s room is ornamented with rude 
frescoes which are already referred to in the note to 
Chapter I. of “The Adventurer.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Iingareterence stomsthem adventures, ot John Cutts) at 
Madingley, see the note about the tradition of King 
Charles’s escape from Childerley, p. 486. 


The Secret Chamber. 
See the note to Chapter VIII. of “The Adventurer,” 
P- 474- 


CHAPTER X. 


For the legend of King Charles’s visit to Madingley, 
see notes to Chapter I., p. 486. When I purchased the 
Hall in 1905, an aged housekeeper, then living there, told 
me the story substantially as it has already been given 
at p. 486, and showed me the stair with all the confidence 
of an eye witness. By her and others I was told that the 
pursuing troopers discovered the door in the panelling 
which gave access to the stair in consequence of the 
barking of a dog within. I found that some of the 
villagers referred to the Minstrel room as the “ Dog Hall.” 
In 1905 it was divided into two small low rooms occupied 
by servants. 


CHAPTER XI 


In order to avoid Cambridge, where many citizens had 
decorated their houses in anticipation of the King’s 
passage, the Royal prisoner was taken from Childerley by 
Coton and Trumpington to Newmarket. 


Jane’s tomb at Madingley Church. 


A sketch of the figure of Jane from this tomb will be 
found as a tailpiece to this chapter. The monument is 
still in excellent preservation. 

Sir John Cotton, who died some years before his wife, 
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was buried in the chapel at. Landwade, where a monument 
to his memory is still to be seen. Of the mansion of the 
Cottons at Landwade no trace remains save the moat that 
surrounded it. 

There is in one of the Cole MSS. an interesting account 
of the visit which this chronicler paid to Sir John Hynde 
Cotton at the time when that baronet was restoring the 
church in 1779. He tells of the three-light east window 
“ornamented with figures in painted glass collected with 
some trouble and expense from various quarters, and 
which, with the elegant (sic) crucifiction there before, has 
a very fine effect.”—‘“‘Somewhere in the window is a 
small lozenge of stained glass with J. C. on it, conjoined 
with strings in an ordinary and coarse manner, but as it 
expressed the initials of so considerable a benefactor to 
the church, when I heard of his design, I sent it to him 
for want of something better. What part it occupied I 
did not observe, for the weather being damp and all the 
windows open, I stayed no longer than while the glazer 
put up the principal part. It (the J. C. fragment) was 
sent to me three years before with a dozen other pieces 
of painted glass (most of them put into Milton church 
some days before) by Mr. Horace Walpole of Twickenham, 
who told me he had purchased them from Mr. Ives’ sale 
not long before.”—‘ Before dinner, Sir John Cotton 
showed me an old box containing fifteen coats of 
arms, Qc.,) wc. 

The stained glass has disappeared (1911) from the east 
window, but some fragments of it are now in a side 
window. © The interesting coats of arms carved in oak 
are still at Madingley, fitted over doors or in the hall 
screen. They represent the arms or devices of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. together with those of Sir John Hynde 
and Ursula his wife, and are original work of the Tudor 
time. 

Sir Charles Cotton was Admiral of the White Squadron 
in Nelson’s time, and died in 1812. There is in Mading- 
ley church a monument to him, executed by Flaxman. — 

The last baronet, Sir St. Vincent Cotton, died without 
issue in 1863. Madingley Hall was leased by Queen 
Victoria in 1861 for the use of the Prince of Wales, Albert 
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Edward, during his terms at Cambridge. The Prince 
Consort, just before his fatal illness, spent a night at 
Madingley on November 26th, 1861. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales visited Lady King at Madingley Hall 
shortly after their marriage in 1864. 

Lady Cotton, widow of Sir Charles, lived at the Hall 
until 1855, when she died at the age of ninety-one. Her 
daughter, Dame Maria Susannah King, widow of Admiral 
six Richard King, Bart., K.C.B., &c., was the’ last of 
the Cottons to live at Madingley. She died there in 1871, 

The estate was then sold to Mr. Hurrell, and from him 
passed by purchase in 1905 to the present owner, Colonel 
T. W. Harding. 
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